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Parliamentary Intelligence. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
LONDON (CITY) CORPORATION GAS, ETC., BILLS, 
Turspay, Aprit 24. 
The Select Committee appointed to inquire into the merits of these bills, 
and into the working of the Metropolis Gas Act, 1860, met for the first time 
this morning. The committee consists of the following members :— 
Sir John Trollope (Ate, 

Hon. R. Dutton, Mr. Morrison, 


Sir W. Gallwey, Sir John Ogil 

Mr. Hartley, ; Mr. Paull, - 
Serjeant Kinglake, Mr. Hastings Russell, 
Alderman Lusk, Mr. Staniland, 


Mr. Woods. 


After deliberating for a short time with closed doors, the counsel and 
parties were called in. 


Mr. Karsiake, Q.C., Mr. WexsTeEr, Q.C., Mr. Hocerns, Q.C., and Mr. Sar- 
Goop, appeared for the Corporation, instructed by the City Remembrancer 
and Solicitor; Mr. Hore Scort, Q.C., Mr. Burke, Q.C., Mr. Denison, 
QC., Mr. Putnn, Q.C., Mr. Davison, Q.C., Mr. Cripps, Q.C., and Mr. 
RicHAkps for the several gas companies in opposition. 


The CuarrMAN said he was instructed by the committee to state that 
they would take the order of reference with respect to the Metropolis Gas 
Act, 1860, in the first instance—that was to say, the working of that Act; 
secondly, they would take the bills in the order in which they were referred 
by the House of Commons to this committee. He was also under the 
necessity of stating to the learned gentlemen present that, by some neglect 
on the part of the mover of this order of reference, it did not appear that 
the committee were invested either with the power to form a quorum, or to 
send for persons, papers, and records. It would probably, therefore, shorten 
the sitting that day, as it would not be advisable to take evidence unless 
parties were there prepared to give it, if the learned counsel were to open 
the case, especially with regard to the operations of the Act of 1860, as upon 
that, he believed, rested the foundation of the reference to the committee. 
Mr. Hore Scorr said, as appearing on behalf of the gas companies, he 
wished the committee to carry their decision a little further, that they 
might know in what order the inquiry was to be conducted. ‘The instruc- 
tion was to inquire into the operation and result of the Metropolis Gas Act. 
Under ordinary circumstances that would be an inquiry conducted without 
counsel. But it appeared that the instruction to the committee to make 
this inquiry was connected with a reference to them of the Lundon (City) 
Corporation Gas Bill, and he apprehended that they were to consider the 
corporation there in the nature of plaintiffs against the companies, so far as 
the operation of that Act was concerned. If that were so, he thought that 
it would be but reasonable and fair that the companies should be favoured with 
a bill of indictment, and should be told upon what points it was that the 
City, prosecutor or plaintiff, intended to attack the existing companies. He 
could not say that they were wholly without knowledge on the subject, 
because he would read a letter which had been addressed to the vestry 
clerks as late as April 12. The letter was as follows:— 
Guildhall, April 12, 1866. 

Sir,—The Gas Committee of the corporation of London will be obliged if you will 
answer the four questions enclosed, on behalf of your vestry, from the time when it 
came into existence under the Metropoli Local Manag it Act down to the 
present time; and I shall be obliged by your letting me have the answers as soon as 
may be, as we want to lay them in a tabulated form before the committee of the 
House of Commons, which is expected to meet next week on this subject. I shall 
also be obliged by your informing me of any special complaint there is to be made in 
your district, whether of a public or a private nature, and the name and address of 
the witness who will give evidence on the subject. The following would be the 
heads of such complaints :— 

1. A deficiency of supply. 

2. Police reports as to lamps going out and not lighted. 

3. Want of pressure. 

4. Deficiency of illuminating power. 

5. Want of purity, and the effects of bad gas on health and goods, as well as de- 
tailed analysis of any complaints made to the companies, and the result. 
He gathered from this,and from a debate which seemed to have taken 

lace at Clerkenwell on the subject, that the corporation of the City of 

ndon were willing to defray the expenses incurred in getting up evidence 

against the gas companies under the various heads referred to in the cir- 
cular. Whether his learned friend, Mr. Karslake, was prepared to lay 
before the committee, in a tabulated shape, the materials for the indictment 
which so recently as the 12th of April the corporation had been endea- 
vouring to collect, he did not know; but it certainly must appear to the 
committee, as it would to every one accustomed to the English course of 
presoetingn, that it was very hard the companies should be brought before 

arliament without knowing the charges they had to answer. It might be 
that his (Mr. Hope Scott’s) impression was that the corporation had signally 
failed in many of these — because he happened to know quite as 
well as the corporation or the vestries could know what reductions of price 
had taken place under the Metropolis Gas Act. At any rate, before the 
companies were called upon to answer the inquiry, or to give any informa- 
tion to the committee, it was but reasonable they should know upon what 

oints they were attacked; and therefore he hoped the committee would 

indly give directions to the parties representing the City of London upon 











this occasion to furnish the companies with the indictment, as he mi ht 
pon Aa that they might know upon what points they were required to give 
evidence. 

Mr. KARsLAKE said he was not prepared to give the information to his 
friend, Mr. Hope Scott, in a tabulated form. ; 

Mr. Hore Scorr said any other form would do, He had asked for it in 
that form because it was so expressed in the letter addressed by the corpo- 
ration to the vestries. 

Mr. KarsLake said his learned friend was not quite correct in the view 
which he had impressed upon the committee as to the position of the cor- 

ration in this matter. They appeared for the purpose of promoting a 

ill, and it was suggested by an honourable Member of the House of Com- 
mons that it would be convenient if, at the same time and before the same 
committee, an inquiry were to take place as to the working of the Metro- 
polis Gas Act, 1860, and it was then suggested that the corporation should 
take upon themselves the burden of the inquiry, and should lay such 
evidence before the committee as they could produce for the purpose of 
showing what had been the effect of that Act and how it had been worked. 
It was under these circumstances that the corporation wrote letters to the 
different parishes from whom they might or might not receive answers, for the 
purpose of seeking information as to the working of the Act in the various 
districts of the metropolis. As regarded the general complaint, he said 
again they were not prepared to present it ina tabulated form. He should 
have to state, in his opening address to the committee, the general view 
which the corporation took of the Act, the circumstances under which it 
was passed, and the defects which had been discovered in the working 
of it. 

The Cnarrman: That is what we want to come to. 

Mr. Hore Scott: Do you not give us the heads? 

Mr. KarsvakE: I shall, of course, in my address; not before. 

Mr. Hore Scorr: AllI can say is, I hope the committee will not blame 
us if there should be any delay. A bill, you know, gives notice of what is 
intended to be done by the promoters, and a petition shows that which an 
opponent intends to allege against it; but here we are to wait for the opening 
speech of my learned friend to know what the charge is. ; 

The Cuarrman: You are in no worse a position than the committee 
itself. We are in exactly the same position. Z : 

Mr. Hore Scorr: Except that you will have nothing to do but to judge. 
We shall have to prepare the paper and give the answers. It may lead to 
delay; but if my learned friend prefers that course, and the committee 
think it is a fair one, I am quite content. 

Mr. KarsLake: I understand it will not be an inconvenient course, 
because you are going to hear the speech and then the committee will 
adjourn. 

The CHArrMan: Our power to send for witnesses will have to be moved 
for this evening in the ordinary way. It is not the fault of the committee 
that we not in a position to go on, but the fault of the honourable member 
who moved the reference, and if the learned counsel is now ready, we are 
equally ready to hear him. 

Mr. KarstakeE said, in opening the case, not on behalf of the promoters 
of the bill, but in the capacity of the conducters of this inquiry, he should 
have to refer more especially to the history of the companies which 
supplied the City with gas before the passing of the Metropolis Gas Act, 
1860, which was made the subject of inquiry by the committee at the pre- 
sent time. Of course, in investigating this matter, the corporation had had 
peculiar facilities of ascertaining the operation of the Act in the City which 
they had not had beyond the limits of the City, and it might be convenient 
before he called attention to the Act of 1860, if he briefly referred to the 
state of things existing in the City before 1860, and the alteration which 
was effected by the passing of that Act. The first company which was 
established in the City for the purpose of lighting the City was the Gas- | 
light and Coke Company, which was a chartered company established in 
the year 1810. That company also supplied a district beyond the City 
limits, and he believed it was the largest company, next to the Imperial, in 
the metropolis. The second company was the City of London Gaslight 
and Coke Company, established in 1817, which had power under their Act 
of Parliament to supply gas to the City generally. The third company 
which had power to supply the City was called the Great Central Gas Con- 
sumers Company, and was established in the year 1851 by Act of Parlia- 
ment. The two first-mentioned companies having been established, Sir 
William Congreve was appointed by the Government, in the year 1822, to 
inquire into the lighting of the metropolis, and he advised that course of 
action which had been described as districting—viz., that each company 
should supply a separate portion of the City. That view was strongly 
opposed by the existing companies at that time, on the ground that it 
would be detrimental to their interests if they were obliged to take 
districts instead of being allowed to supply gas throughout the whole 
City as they had done before. The suggestion, however, was adopted, 
and it was soon found that so far from being detrimental to the 
companies, it was extremely beneficial to them, because virtually a 
monopoly was established, and each supplied gas at a price they saw 
fit. So things remained until the year 1823, when an Act of Parlia- 
ment was passed by which the northern part of the City was allotted 
to the Chartered, and the southern part to the City Gas Company. Since 
1823, and down to 1851, when the Great Central Gas Consumers Company 
was formed, the competition throughout the City, in effect, ceased, because 
there was nobody in the City to compete with them. ‘The price of gas, 
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however, was reduced from 15s. ag 1000 feet to 6s. per 1000 feet, even after 
these districts had been allotted; but that which would have been a fair 
price about the year. 1823 was an extravagantly high price in the year 
1848. It being believed by the Commissioners of Sewers, particularly in- 
interested in the lighting of the City, that the sum which was being charged 
per 1000 cubic feet in 1848 was extravagantly high, they tried what they 
could to induce the companies who were then settled in the City to reduce 
the price to the sum of 4s. per 1000 cubic feet. It was considered that, 
having regard to the companies existing at that time, that was a liberal 
amount to tender for the supply of gas; but the companies, having these 

districts and being without competition, or, in fact, enjoying a monopoly, set 
the Commissioners of Sewers at defiance, and said they should charge the 
price they chose to charge, and should not reduce the price, The commis- 
{ sioners were of opinion that that concession ought to have been made, and 

as it was refused,a company was organized—he did not say by the corpora- 
tion, by any means, but at all events it had the sanction of that body— 
called the Great Central Gas Company, which was first of all established as 
a company under the Joint-Stock Act, and was registered; but, of course, 
not having sufficient powers under that Act to carry out all its operations. 
In the year 1849 a bill was therefore brought into the House for the incor- 
poration of that company. It was opposed violently by the other com- 
panies; a great deal of evidence was taken upon the subject, aad the bill 
upon that occasion did not pass. But although they failed with it, the con- 
sumers of gas in the City benefited very considerably by the investigation 
which took place upon that occasion, for at Christmas, 1849, the two exist- 
ing companies who up to that time had refused to reduce the price on the 
instigation of the commissioners, voluntarily proposed to make a reduction; 
and they did make the reduction to 4s. per 1000 cubic feet of gas. The 
Great Central Gas Consumers Company, though not incorporated by 
Act of Parliament, having then been established, continued to attempt 
to carry out their views by getting parliamentary powers, and applied 
again in the year 1850, again met with determined opposition, and again 
the bill was refused. They therefore began their works at Bow as a regis- 
tered company, and by permission of the Commissioners of Sewers they laid 
their pipes through a considerable portion of the City; and in 1851 they 
again applied to Parliament for an Act, and on that occasion they suc- 
ceeded, and so became the third company which supplied gas to the City. 
And whereas the other two companies had their districts allotted to them, 
the Great Central Gas Consumers Company had the whole district in the 
City of London. That was the state of things existing in 1851; and at that 
time it might be shown, beyond all doubt, that in the then existing state of 
things, gas could be profitably supplied at 4s. per 1000 cubic feet; and 
while that company was registered, and before the Act of Parliament was 
actually obtained, they entered into an agreement with the Commissioners 
of Sewers to provide gas for them throughout the City, by a deed entered 
into on the 12th of February, 1850, at a charge of 4s. per 1000 cubic feet. 
When their Act was obtained, in the year 1851, a clause was inserted fixing 
4s, as the maximum charge which they should be allowed to make. In 
1851 their works, which had been commenced before the Act was ob- 
tained, progressed rapidly, and the new company got a contract in that 
year to light the lamps of the City. Practically, of course, monopoly was 
then at an end; and the Great Central Company, which had been newly 
established in 1851, being limited by their Act of Parliament, and by the 
deed whici they had entered into, confirmed by Act of Parliament, to a 
charge of 4s. per 1000 cubic feet of gas, that practically regulated the price 
which the other two companies, having districts within the City, should 
also charge. So things remained for many years from the end of 1851, the 
uality of the gas being also improved—in fact, it being, as would be shown, 
ar better than that which the Act of Parliament pointed out as being the 
proper standard for the City. The Great Central Act was passed in the 
14th and 15th years of the Queen, and it received the Royal Assent on the 
3rd of July, 1851. It was provided by the 28rd section that all the gas 
supplied by the company shall be “of such quality as to produce from an 
Argand burner, having 15 holes, with a 7-inch chimney, and consuming 5 
cubic feet of gas per hour, a light equal in intensity to the light produced 
by 12 wax candles, of 6 to the pound, burning 120 grains per hour ; and 
such gas shall be superior in purity to the gas in common use, supplied at 
or about the 7th of December, 1849, by any of the companies who then 
lighted the City with gas;” and by the 25th section, the clear profits that 
were to be divided among the proprietors in any year were not to exceed 
the rate of 10 per cent., “unless larger dividends be at any time neces- 
sary to make up the deficiency of any previous dividend, which shall 
have fallen short of the said yearly rate.” In that Act the Gas Com- 
panies Clauses Act of 1847 was incorporated. So things remained from 
the year 1851 for several years afterwards, the City being lighted by these 
| different companies under contracts entered into from time to time, and 
| practically at the price mentioned, not exceeding 4s. per 1000 cubic feet. 
| As he (Mr. Karslake) had already stated, although by the 25th section 
| there was a standard of quality, yet that was practically far exceeded by 
| the companies who entered into contracts with the City. That remained 
| 80 from 1851; and he would call attention to the charge for lighting public 
| lamps existing throughout the City for some time previously and subse- 
quently to that date. The charge which was made for lighting lamps was 
as follows:—In 1823, the price paid for 5-feet burners was £5 ds.; it was 
reduced to £4 4s. in 1850. ‘Then, of course, from the competition that 
ensued, the charge gradually fell in 1853, when the price of the Great Cen- 
| tral Company was £3 3s., and that of the Chartered Company £2 19s. 6d., 
| which prices remained until the year 1855. About the year 1856 some 
| arrangements seem to have been made between the companies as to the 
charges for public lamps, for in that year the two companies which lighted 
the public lamps increased their charge to £4 4s. in the one case, and 
£4 2s. in the other, per lamp, a rise of 33 or 37 per cent. upon the charge 
previously made. So things remained until 1861. In 1860 an Act was 
passed, to which he should shortly have to call attention. About the year 
1851 the companies in the City were trying to arrange among themselves 
districts, and some agitation ensued on that subject. The names of the 
different companies engaged in that arrangement would be found in the 
preamble to the Act of 1860. They were not only the companies within 
the City, but also companies throughout the metropolis, and it being feared 
at that time that if the districting went on the public in the metropolis 
|might be very considerable sufferers, delegates were sent from a great 
many of the parishes, A question arose as to the expediency of this, the 
| matter was referred in 1859 to a select committee, and in the following 
| year, 1860, an Act was passed which was described as “An Act for the 
| better regulating the supply of Gas to the Metropolis.” That bill, which 
|had been brought forward somewhat at the instigation of the parishes for 
the purpose of attempting, if possible, to get that done which they thought 
was best and equitable, really got entirely into the hands of the gas com- 
panies themselves, and eo far from the parishes having been benefited by 

















that Act, they had suffered from the legislation of 1860. He would briefly 
call attention for a moment to what appeared to be the principal object of 
the Act. The main provision of it would be found to be the assignment of 
districts to the several companies. [The learned counsel read the pre- 
amble of the Metropolis Gas Act, and clauses 25, 26, 36, 37, and 40.] In 
that Act was incorporated the Gas-Works Clauses Act of 1847, with 
probably some small exceptions. Certain of the clauses of that Act, 
it would be necessary to refer. [The learned counsel read the 30th to the 
35th sections, relating to the rate of dividend, creation of reserve-fund, and 
reduction of price, &c.] He might state that so far as the authorities of the 
City were concerned, they, under the belief, that the company which they 
had fostered, viz., the Great Central, which was in existence, and the other 
two companies which had districts assigned to them in the City—that the 
legislation, so far as they were concerned, would not practically be inter- 
fered with by the Metropolis Gas Act. They took no part, therefore, in 
opposing that, and, to their surprise, they found, after the Act was passed, 
it was contended by the Great Central Gas Consumers Company that the 
deed of 1851 and the Act of 1851 were altogether abrogated by the Act of 
1860—that their liabilities no longer continued, and that they were entirely 
under the Act of 1860. Upon the question arising, a special case was 
stated for the opinion of the Common Pleas, and the Common Pleas held 
that under the Act of 1860, although it did not specially repeal the Act 
of 1851, the company was no longer bound to supply the City in pursuance 
of the Act of 1851, or the deed they had entered into, but that the Act was 
impliedly repealed, and that therefore they continued under the Metropolis 
Gas Act, and there was no other Act applicable to them. And the ratio deci- 
dendi of the case was this: that under the new Act of Parliament, by the 25th 
section, the effect of that section was to pledge them to supply a better class 
of gas to the City, better in quality, more free from impurity than that which 
they were bound to supply under the original Act of Parliament; and, there- 
fore, that the original Act of Parliament was gone, and they were entitled 
to charge any sum which they might charge under the provisions of the 
Metropolis Gas Act. Then the City found themselves in this position, that 
they were no longer to have gas supplied at a maximum of 4s. per 1000 
cubic feet, but they were told by the Common Pleas that the effect of the new 
Act was, that they were to have a superior sort of gas supplied and that 
that gas might be charged at the rate of 4s. 6d. The first effect in the City 
of that, was that the price of gas was raised 12} per cent., and the amount 
paid by the City was £25,000 per annum, under the new Act of Parliament, 
in excess of what had been paid before. And, possibly, if the Act of Par- 
liament which had been passed in 1860 had been carried out, and a far 
superior class of gas in illuminating quality, and in quality generally, had 
been supplied, there might not have been the dissatisfaction felt which has 
been expressed very sensibly since the Act of Parliament passed. By their 
own Act of 1851, the Central Gas Consumers Company was, by section 23, 
to supply a particular sort of gas, and that was gas which was of such 
quality as to “ produce from an Argand burner,” having 15 holes and a 
7-inch chimney, and consuming 5 cubic feet of gas per hour, a light equal 
in intensity to the light produced by 12 wax candles.” By the Metropolis 
Gas Act of 1860, section 25, a burner which is described in the same way 
is to be used, but the light which was to be produced was to be not less 
than 12 sperm candles of 6 to the pound—a greater light, a higher illumi- 
nating power than that provided by the Act of 1851. As a matter of fact, 
at the time the Act passed in 1860, the gas which was being supplied was 
far superior to that which the companies were actually bound to supply as 
the minimum illuminating power under their Act of Parliament. When 
they were under the new Act of Parliament, to the surprise of those who 
were interested in the City, it was found that although they charged the 
higher price, the gas which was supplied was far inferior in quality to that 
which had been supplied under the old Act of Parliament. He did not 
propose to trouble the committee by going into the details of proof now, but 
it was one of the matters which would be proved beyond all doubt in the 
course of the inquiry. The quality of the gas supplied had been much inferior 
to that supplied under the Act of 1851, and under the agreement made with 
the Commissioners of Sewers and scheduled in that Act. And he was informed 
that though the companies might strictly be within the terms of the 25th 
section of the Act of 1860, the gas was in reality inferior to what was contem- 
plated by that section. He understood that in 1860 there was a particular 
description of burner then in use for testing purposes, and that that burner, 
which was also used in the ordinary consumption of gas, was efficient for 
the purpose—not merely for experiments, but for practical purposes. But 
in the Act of 1860 it so happened that no particular kind of Argand burner 
was specified and made a pattern. The Legislature proceeded on the as- 
—— that the Argand burner then in use would be the burner that 
would continue to be used for testing gas under the 25th section. But not 
long after the Act passed an Argand burner, which strictly complied with 
the burner provided for by this section was constructed, which, when placed 
in a room secured from draughts and tried under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, would, with an inferior description of gas, show a light equal 
in intensity to that of gas of the illuminating power prescribed as the 
standard. But that Argand burner was not one that could be used com- 
mercially and practically for the purpose of lighting rooms or shops, and 
when the same gas passed through ordinary burners it was found to be 
wholly deficient in that intensity contemplated by the section. That was 
a matter which was complained of, and bitterly complained of. Moreover, 
the committee would find by the latter part of the section there was a pro- 
vision as to the chemical purity of the gas—viz., that it should not contain 
more than 20 grains of sulphur in any form in 100 cubic feet of gas. That 
again, although previously to the passing of the Act the gas had been com- 
paratively pure and free from sulphur, it had not been so since; that the 
presence of a vast deal of sulphur was detected in the gas used almost all 
over the metropolis, and the presence of the sulphur he need not say was 
not only very disagreeable, but detrimental to health, and in a great mea- 
sure destructive to property also. It was also contended that the maximum 
price of the Act of 1860 was, under the present state of things, far too high. 
He referred now to the Corporation Gas Bill, only for the purpose of saying 
that it was proposed by that bill to supply gas at 3s. per 1000 cubic feet. 
Evidence would be given to show that from time to time, and upon remon- 
strance, the price had been reduced by the City companies very con- 
siderably. Better gas than was now being supplied in the City was be- 
fore the passing of the Metropolis Gas Act supplied at 4s. The price 
had subsequently been raised for a superior article, as was supposed, 
to 4s, 6d., but since then an inferior article had been supplied at this 
higher rate. That that was the fact would be proved beyond ali ques- 
tion. The first proposition the corporation contended for was this, that 
under the Act of 1860, the charge made was too high, and that in the 
interest of the consumers a lower charge ought to be made, which could be 
profitably made, by the supplier for the gas consumed throughout the City 
and the metropolis,. There was another matter which he desired to call 
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attention to, and that was with reference to the 10 per cent. dividend men- 
tioned in the Act. It was contemplated, he believed, that there should be 
some ascertainment of the real capital of the different gas companies upon 
which the 10 per cent. was to be paid, for it happened in some of the com- 
panies a large amount of capital had been raised, far more than was neces- 
sary, for the purpose of working the gas companies in 1860. The effect of 
'}that was this, that before the consumer can benefit, the whole dividend of 
10 per cent. had to be paid upon that extravagant capital, because the 
capitals necessary for carrying on the different companies were not ascer- 
tained. The consequence was that upon the whole capital which actually 
existed (and which sometimes it might be questioned whether it belonged 
to capital account at all) the companies contended that 10 per cent. ought 
to be paid. That was found a grievance, and it was said to be a matter 
which ought to receive the attention of the committee; and what the 
alleged was that the real capitals of the companies ought to be ascertained, 
and that until such examination and adjustment took place the guaranteed 
dividend ought not to be paid. There was a further matter, as regarded 
the 25th section: not only had the provisions of that section not been fairly 
carried out as regards the illuminating power, but as regards the quality of 
the gus; the quality is far inferior to that which they are bound to supply. 
He had already called atteution that there must not be more than 20 
grains of sulphur in any form in the gas. But they had found throughout 
the metropolis that that which was supplied as gas containing not more 
than 20 grains of sulphur, was, generally speaking, gas containing consider- 
ably more than 20 grains of sulphur, and that so far from the quantity of 
sulphur in the gas having decreased since 1860, it had increased considerably, 
the present time as it was when the Act of Parliament was passed in 1860, 
requiring that there should be not more than a certain quantity of sul- 

hur to be found in 100 cubic feet of gas yetet by a ye ny 6 e 
ast which he needed to mention specifically was this, that although 
there are provisions for enforcing the Act of 1860, those provisions have 
been tested. An attempt had Bens made, if possible, on more than one 
occasion, to get a decision as to whether the quality of the gas was such as 
ought to be supplied or not. It had been found in practice the clauses 
were not sufficiently stringent for the purpose of effecting that object, and 
the consequence was, practically the gas consumer was without any remedy 
whatever in the event of the company supplying gas which they knew per- 
fectly well, although they had a difficulty in proving it, was below the 
standard prescribed by the Act. Those were mainly the grounds upon 
which the efficiency of the Act of 1860 was impugned, and he could only 
say, in conclusion, that when his learned friend read a letter of the 12th of 
April, 1860, which he had done, for the purpose of showing, as it were, that 
the corporation of the City had been fishing for evidence from different 
metropolitan boards or different metropolitan authorities, nothing could be 
more erroneous, for it was not till after it had been suggested by an 
honourable member that the corporation should, at their own expense, 
conduct the inquiry into the efficiency of the-Act, that any action was 
taken at all, and it was suggested it would be better to form a committee 
for the purpose of obtaining such information as could be obtained upon 
the subject. In consequence of that, letters were written to the vestries to 
ask them what their views were as regards the quality, price of gas, and 
so forth, and upon those letters being written, answers were received from 
some authorities, no answers were received from others; but the corpora- 
tion, so far as they could have carried out the resolution which was come 
to, and the task imposed upon them in some sort in obtaining such 
information as they can beyond the limits of the City as to the 
efficient working of this Act, and so far as the working of the Act 
within the City is concerned, they would be able to lay before the com~- 
mittee a very considerable body of evidence to show that which he 
had already stated generally in opening this case, that so far from the 
metropolis being benefited by the Act of 1860, they are in a far worse 
position now than they were under the Act of 1851, and the state of things 
then existing; that both in illuminating power and in quality the gas was 
not that which it had been before, and that without a doubt some further 
provision was required to be made for the purpose of securing to the cor- 
poration of the City, and to the metropolis generally, the advantages con- 
templated by the Act. With regard to the other matter, the capital, he 
had already stated what the complaint was which the corporation proposed 
to substantiate before the committee. He would be able to show them, by 
evidence from different parts of the metropolis, that the gas supplied was 
foul; that it was not free from sulphur to the extent which it ought to be; 
that it was deficient in the illuminating quality it ought to possess; and 
that, under these circumstances, some further legislation ought to take 
place with reference to the supply, and he believed having stated that, he had 
stated all that was necessary for him to do on this occasion, because when 
he came to open the case for the City of London Corporation Gas Bill, 
although he might have to refer to what he had already stated, he should 
have probably to make some few other observations, especially in reference 
to that bill, 

Mr. H~ve Scorr: As I understand, my learned friend’s first proposition 
is that the charge istoo high. The second is that the real capital of the 
company should be ascertained with reference to the 10 per cent. dividend. 
The third is that the provisions of the 25th section of the Act of 1860, as to 
illuminating power and impurity, have not been observed. And the fourth 
is, the provisions for enforcing the illuminating power and the quality have 
been tested, demands have been made, and they are found not sufficient. 
Those are the four points. 

Mr. Karstake: The charge is too high; the machinery provided by the 
Gas Acts for the reduction of the amount of 10 per cent. cannot be worked 
out practically, so as to protect the consumer; that if it could be carried 
out, then it ought to be after an ascertainment of the capital by accountants; 
and until a full examination and adjustment of the amounts which are to 
be considered as capital of the various companies, that which is practically 
a guaranteed dividend ought not to be paid. 

The Cuarrman: It comes under three heads—cost, quality, and quantity, 

Mr. Karsiake: Illuminating power and freedom from sulphur are made 
two points in the 25th section. 

The committee then adjourned. 





WerpNESDAY, APRIL 25, 

Mr. Parkes said perhaps the committee would allow him to mention, on 
behalf of various petitioners, and also on behalf of the promoters of some 
of the bills for which he appeared, many of those petitioners opposing on 
clauses aye that if the committee would intimate that they would not 
take the bills themselves until, say a day’s notice was given in the ordinary 
way, it would enable those parties who otherwise would be waiting the 
proceedings from day to day to disappear, thus saving them much expense 








after the ending of the general inquiry, giving one day’s notice of the in- 
tention to proceed with the bills, it would be a great convenience to all 
parties. 

The CHarrman asked Mr. Parkes if he would require a day's ad- 
journment. 

Mr. Parkes said a day's notice would be sufficient. 


The CuarrMAN said they could not decide that point till they saw how 
far this inquiry carried them, because those bills, especially the principal 
bill, which was the corporation bill, he thought were very much founded 
on the result of this inquiry, which would open and clear the way to that 
bill. If the inquiry was satisfactory so that that bill was ready to be pro- 
ceeded with, he thought the course would be very short. He wished very 
much to mention to the learned gentlemen who were present the course of | 
inqairy the committee proposed to take to simplify matters, or else it was) 
quite plain they would waste a great deal of time both of the committee | 
and counsel unnecessarily. The terms of reference appeared to be these:— | 
In the first place, they had to inquire whether the conditions of the eupply | 
of gas to consumers had been fulfilled in accordance with the Act of Par-| 
liament of 1860. This was the first preliminary inquiry; secondly, whether | 
the quality of the gas had been in accordance with the conditions of the | 
clauses of that Act; thirdly, the cost of the same to consumers, and whether | 
they had had the benefit of extra profits over and above the dividends eon-_| 
templated by the Act to be paid to the shareholders. These were the points 
which he thought were specially referred to the committee, and i they | 
could reduce them to these te and simple heads, the inquiry might be 
very speedily concluded. He thought to attain that end it was desirable 
the counsel and agents would so arrange matters that they could hand up 
a list of witnesses to the committee which they would not be prepared to 
alter, and those witnesses could prove the facts under the several heads. 
For instance, witnesses to prove the chemical quality of the gas and the 
quantity supplied to the customers would be one class; another class would 
unquestionably be as to the financial state of the companies, and whether 
their dividends were in accordance with the spirit of the Act of Parlia- 
ment, and whether the public had had the benefit of any surplus profits. 
He thought this inquiry might be fairly taken under these two heads, and 
the committee quite concurred with him in that opinion. Therefore if the 
parties would so arrange their matters as to carry out these suggestions, 
they would be in a condition to clear the way, and get through the inquiry 
in a very short time. 

Mr. Hore Scorr said he was very much obliged for the statement the 
chairman had made, and which tended to clear the course of proceedings 
before them. They would remember that yesterday he asked what the 
charges were in order to learn the mode in which the case was to be stated 
against them, and how far the parties making the charges intended to keep 
themselves within the order of reference to the committee, or how far they 
wished to exceed it. 

The Cuarrman said, they did not mean it to be exceeded in any way, and 
he thought the learned counsel would agree with him that the course he 
had laid down was one that would simplify the proceedings. 


Mr. Hore Scorr said he thought so indeed, and he was only going to 
suggest one observation, which was this: One of the allegations on the part 
of the representatives of the City was, that the Act of 1860 did not contain 
sufficiently stringent provisions to enforce its own conditions. His learned 
friend, Mr. Karslake, in opening the case, said that although there were 
provisions for enforcing the Act of 1860, those provisions had been useless. | 
An attempt had been made if possible, on more than one occasion, to get a 
decision as to whether the quality of the gas was such as ought to be sup-| 
plied or not; but it had been found in pa that the clauses were not | 
sufficiently stringent for the purpose of effecting that object, and the con-| 
sequence was that the gas consumers were without any remedy whatever | 
in the event of the company supplying gas which ye knew perfectly well, ! 
although they have a difficulty in proving it, was below the standard pre- | 
scribed by the Act. What he would venture to suggest to the committee | 
was this, that this ought to be the first inquiry, for this obvious reason: | 
The companies said, and any body reading the Act of Parliament would 
suppose that every condition imposed upon the companies by the Act of | 
1860 was guarded in the most efficient and stringent manner, if that were | 
the true construction of the Act, then it followed that all of those matters | 
which Parliament iutended to be dealt with by the jurisdictions it then! 
created ought to have been tried before those jurisdictions first. For in-| 
stance, the complainants here had tried to take up the time of the committee | 
and the time of counsel, which was the money of their clients, for the pur- | 
pose of saying there had been too much sulphur in the gas. But if under) 
the Act of 1860 there were distinct provisions, as there were, for testing the 
sulphur in gas and for obtaining immediate remedy, was it fit that individual | 
cases should now be tried before the committee, when the ordinary juris-| 
dictions created by the Act had not been put in force? Were the committee! 
going to make themselves a substitute for the different tribunals created 
under the Act of 1860 before having ascertained that these provisions were | 
insufficient? Were they going into all the odoriferous questions connected 
with gas in detail—each burner, each parish, each company—on the plea 
that there had been a malfensance before they had ascertained whether the 
existing jurisdiction was sufficient to correct it or not? If so, they would | 
be superseding the Act of 1860, and taking upon themselves the jurisdiction 
intended by that Act to be placed elsewhere. He apprehended they would 
not do that unless they were first satisfied that the jurisdictions created by 
the Act were insufficient. If they began with that, and then found there 
was no sufficient provision for the safety of the public, then it would be of | 
course very fit for them to go into the question of malfeasance in order that | 
they might devise something more stringent. 

Mr. WEssTER said he certainly could not assent for a moment to the pro- | 
posal of his learned friend. They (the committee) had laid down, after | 
mature consideration, what they conceived to be, and what he thought was | 
a very convenient mode of proceeding. His learned friend’s proposition in | 
point of fact was to supersede that committee altogether. The corporation 
had brought in a bill for the purpose of curing what they believed to be a 
very serious grievance, and Parliament had thought fit to direct an inquiry 
into the operation of the Act of 1860. The basis of that inquiry, of course, 
as one of the most material matters, was the quality of the gas, and those 
other matters the committee had referred to. But for his learned fried now 
toseek to put upon them as the first condition how far the Act of Parlia- 
ment has been sufficient or not was really evading the whole question. It 
must be assumed, for the present purpose of inquiry, that the conditions 
had not been complied with. The corporation were there to show in point 
of fact that the quality of the gas had been insufficient, and that the illumi- 
nating power had not been as it should be, but for his learned friend to 
come there and to ask them to make it a previous condition for them to 
show that attempts had been made to exhaust the existing powers, must be 

















and trouble. He thought if the committee would allow this to be done 
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upon the assumption on his part that the quality was insufficient, and that 
the provisions had failed. 

The Cuatrman said that was Mr. Hope Scott’s doctrine. 

Mr. Wessrer said he apprehended that that was not a proposition the 
committee would entertain fora moment. He thought also they would not 
assent to the attempt of his learned friend, which was really to evade the 
reference to the committee which Parliament had thought fit to make upon 
the subject. The corporation were quite prepared to assent to the condi- 
tions that were imposed upon them. 

The CuArrMAN said they were not a court for pain and penalties; they 
were not there to inflict penalties upon parties who have not conformed to 
the Acts of Parliament, but they simply laid down rules for the guidance of 
council in this case. The reference, as they were aware, was exceedingly 
wide. They might go into minute points which would occupy the next two 
months; there was no necessity for that, it was a general inquiry to know 
whether there were sufficient grounds to permit the bills to be brought 
before this committee which had been referred to them. It seems to be a 
sort of general inquiry; there were no specific rules laid down, and it must 
be in the discretion of the committee how far ad would allow that general 
inquiry to go. The rules which the committee had agreed upon and laid 
down seemed to be ample for the purpose. 


Mr. William Samuel Jeffery, examined by Mr. WesstTERr. 


I am a member of the firm of Howell, James, and Co., Regent Street. We 
deal in very delicate goods—silk, jewellery, gilt goods, and articles of that 
sort. We are supplied with by the Western Gas Company, and our 
consumption amounts to nearly £400 per year. The gas supplied us is re- 
puted to be made of cannel coal, and we are charged at the rate of 5s. 6d. 
per 1000 cubic feet. Up to March, 1865, we had paid 6s. per 1000. We 
consider we have cause to complain of the gas supplied, that it is deficient 
in illuminating power and wanting in purity. A eet time ago the quality 
was so bad that we had to alter all the burners in the establishment. The 
existing fishtail burners were found too small for the gas to pass through, 
in consequence of its impurity, and larger burners had to be substituted. 
We wished to get a better light, if possible. I took no note of the effect of 
these larger burners. We have undoubtedly consumed more gas since the 
burners were altered. ‘The pressure is neither constant nor uniform, but 
quite the contrary; there is scarcely any pressure before sunset. If the 
pressure is on, the illuminating power is not increased—it is as though air 
was being forced through the pipes with the gas; the quantity consumed 
is, however, increased. If the gas were pure, the increase in quantit 
ought to be accompanied by on increase in the illuminating power. e 
did not find that the enlargement of the burners was followed by an 
increase of light. There was a trifling increase, but not not so much as we 
expected. The colour of the light is also bad; it ought to be nearly white, 
but at times it is almost an ochre. It is a yellow light, and is best suited 
for cooking purposes, but for showing delicate goods it is not at all fit. The 
best light for that purpose would be as white as possible. In proportion as 
it recedes from whiteness and increases in yellowness, it is inferior in its 
speed and use in showing goods, because it has an effect upon the colours. 

n my opinion this yellow light is referable to a want of purity. We find 
that the gas produces injurious effects upon nearly all goods; it takes the 
colours out of silks, which only occurs during the winter when we burn 
the gas [producing a piece of satin]. This yellow tint goes through the 
whole piece. We have had this piece in the house about six or eight 
weeks; it was on a shelf about five feet from the ground, and wrapped in 
double paper. Not only the folds and edges but the whole of the piece 
would be affected. This could not be produced by the atmospheric air. 
I have no doubt it arises from the impurity of the gas. With regard to 
metal articles, it deposits a thin film on them, and unless that is removed 
every day it eats into the metal, and the article has to be regilt, so that 
we are obliged to use air-tight cases, which causes additional expense. We 
find this deposit more or less upon all gilt goods, but greater in proportion 
on the French, in which the effect is perceptible in a day or two. English 
goods may not show it for a week or two; but though it may take more 
time in some classes of goods than in others, all are affected by it. We 
employ a great number of workpeople, male and female, and we find 
their health considerably affected by the gas, though our rooms are 
all well ventilated. I am a native of Liverpool, and my father has 
a large establishment there, in Church Street, much in the same 
way as ourselves, but I never heard any complaints there of goods 
being injured by the use of gas. Amongst other evidences of the 
impurities of the gas supplied to us in London I find the heating power 
considerable, and it is always the case, that as the illuminating power is 
less the heating power is greater. The whiter the light the less the heat- 
ing power. I have found this to such an extent, that for reading purposes 
I occasionslly use oil instead of gas. My private residence is at Clapham, 
and I think the gas is worse there than at Regent Street. The injury I 
speak of to metal goods goes to such an extent that they would absolutely 
turn black if we would allow them to do so. Previous to the passing of the 
Gas Act of 1860 we had two companies to supply us—the London and the 
Chartered—besides the Western, but since the passing of that Act we have 
only the Western. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Burke: We had the Western in 1860, and we 
chose them because it was the best gas. We preferred them when there were 
three companies. Our goods suffer more in winter than in summer. I 
dare say there is more smoke in London in the winter than in summer. I 
cannot say I have noticed goods turn black in London from smoke; it no 
doubt does have some effect. I prefer oil to gas at my private residence, 
and I know other people who do so also. I have never known gas that did 
not create a large quantity of heat. It depends upon the quality as to 
whether the heat is a necessary incident to the use of gas. it you have a 
large body of light and flame giving a large illuminating power it is accom- 
panied by heat, and I object to that heat in my private residence. We are 
obliged to use a great deal of gas in the rooms used by our female assist- 
ants, and no doubt they suffer from the heat; but it would not answer our 
purpose to use oil there. I say that they suffer from the impurity of the 
gas, from which cause the heat arises. That is my opinion. Ido not think 

can be made entirely free from impurities, but 1 think it can be made 
ree from a large amount of the heat. The Liverpool gas has less heat 
than the London gas. Previous to 1860 we paid 6s. per 1000 to the 
Western for what they call cannel coal gas. I should think they do not 
use the same coal :as the Liverpool Company. I do not know from what 
coalfield Liverpool is supplied, but I believe it is Wigan cannel; but 
I should not say that the same coal is not used by the Western Com- 
pany. That is my opinion. I am not a scientific man. The price of 
gas has been reduced 6d. per 1000 since 1860, but we have not been 
able to judge what reduction per annum it has been to us. I did not know 
that previous to that date the Western Gas Company were not bound to 
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reduce their price at all, if they were not then we have derived the advan- 
tage of a reduction of one-twelfth of the price of our gas. We altered our 
burners on account of the impurity of the gas, and we made them bigger; 
we let more gus through in consequence, and no doubt more impurities, 
but it gave us a larger flame. I know that by the Metropolis Gas Act 
a particular standard of illuminating power is required, and I have asked 
whether the company were fulfilling their obligations in that respect. I 
asked Mr. Davis, who, I believe, is surveyor, or superintendent, ofthe Western 
Gas Company, and he said it was up to the standard. I have never taken 
any means to ascertain whether they were complying with the Act of Par- 
liament or not. I do not know that the Metropolis Gas Act was passed for 
the express purpose of giving consumers the means to ascertain if the com- 
panies were doing so. e want better gas, and the means for ascertaining 
whether it is better or not should be the illumination it gives. We have 
never put the Act into operation. We wrote to the vestry of St. James, think- 
ing probably they might assist us. I believe they appoint an inspector for 
ascertaining the illuminating power and purity of the gas, I have no 
doubt under the Act of Parliament; but we want a better gas for the same 
money; we would rather keep on paying 6s.,and have a better gas. We 
think we ought to get a better gas for the price we pay. I do not know 
exactly what number of candle power cannel coal gas ought to be, but in 
Liverpool it is, I believe, 22, and I believe that by the Metropolis Gas Act 
we ought to have 20-candle gas; but I am not sure of the number. Ishould 
say from my observation that 12 or 14 candle isthe extent supplied. I have 
never read the Metropolis Gas Act, and, therefore, have never availed myself 
of the protection granted by the 30th section, which -_ have just read, 
giving any consumer power to have the gas tested, and making complaint 
to a magistrate of any deficiency in the illuminating power. 1 cannot say 
what else we want than that which the Act gives for our security. No 
doubt that, according to the state of the atmosphere, gas will some times 
look brighter than at others. I know that in Paris, where the illuminating 
power is less, the streets look brighter. The sun will not take the colour 
out of our goods as well as gas, neither will exposure to the atmosphere 
affect their colour. The injury does not take place in the summer months. 
I cannot say what loss we have sustained by this circumstance. The bur- 
ners were changed at my suggestion. I did not consult any scientific per- 
son on the subject. I do not know that cannel gas gives out a much larger 
amount of carbon than ordinary gas. 

Re-examined by Mr. Wessrer: The Act of Parliament, whatever powers 
it contains, does not give us good gas. 

By Mr. SraniLanp: For the last five years we have suffered from the 
inconvenience of the bad gas, but I have noticed it more the last eighteen 
months. I was not aware that a police magistrate could for every complaint 
which was substantiated fine the gas company £50, and £10 for every day 
it continued. 

Mr. Andrew Maclure, examined by Mr. WEBSTER. 

I am a member of the firm of Maclure, Macdougal, and Macgregor, litho- 
graphers, of London, Glasgow, Liverpool, and Manchester. We have two 
places of business in town—one at Walbrook and one at Westminister. We 
are supplied at Walbrook by the City and the Great Central nny At 
my private residence at Notting Hill I get gas from the Western Company. 
From my experience of Scotch gas, I should say that the gas supplied by 
that company does not look as if it were manufactured from cannel coal. 
The cannel gas we get in Scotland is much purer, and of a greater illumi- 
nating power. At my own house in particular I have found a ver bad 
smell following the consumption of gas when there has been noescape. When 








the gas has been burning in the drawing-room, at the narrow end of the || 


room the smell is very obnoxious. As regards the gas supplied by the two 
companies in the City, the only difference is, one is bad and the other a 
great deal worse. oe 

Cross-examined by Mr. Burke: | will not condescend to say which is the 
worst of the two companies in the City. I consider that Scotch gas is purer 
than London gas. I do not know that the standard of illuminating power 
for cannel coal gas at Liverpool is the same as in London. I know the dif- 
ference is very marked and very apparent from my own observation. I 
want good gas, I do not want to compel the gas companies to do anything 
in particular but supply good gas; at present it is vile, bad gas which they 
supply. I do not know anything about the standard, I ask for a quality of 
gas much improved to what it at present is. I have not sought to ascertain 
whether the companies have fulfilled their obligations, I only came here to 
testify my abhorrence of the gas as it exists, not to give a scientific opinion 
as to what ought to be done. 

Re-examined by Mr. Wester: I have only judged the gas supplied to 
me by the test of my eyes and nose,and by no other power of mea- 
surement. 

By Mr. SranrLanp: If I knew the means of putting the Act in force I would 
doso. There have been some futile efforts made occasionally by some des- 
perate men, but they have died off. 

By Alderman Lusk: I have no means of knowing whether the gas com- 
panies use cannel coal, but I am told they donot. I am afraid they are 
all coke merchants. 

By Mr. Woops: I mean by that that they sell coke. 

By the CuarrMan: All the companies sell off the coke after the gas has 
been extracted, and cannel coal will not make coke. 

By Mr. Woops: I believe that the reason why cannel coal is not used is 
because it is more profitable to use that coal which will make coke. 


Mr. William Tiffin Iliff, examined by Mr. WEBsTER. 


I am a medical man, residing at Kennington Park Road, and have been 
for more than five years examiner of gas to the parish of St. Mary, Lam- 


beth. During that time I have made a great number of experiments 
on the quality of gas, both to its illuminating ‘power and also to its|' 
purity. There are two companies which supply the parish—the Phoenix 


and the South Metropolitan. Both these companies have testing apparatus 
erected in the parish, at convenient distances from the gas-works, as ap- 
proved of by the vestries. One of these would be about 1000 yards from 
the works, and the other a little less. I have made experiments at these 
places, and the result has been that in most instances the gas has been 
above the standard; on some few occasions it has been below. I have ob- 
served that the South Metropolitan gas has been free from ammonia and 
sulphuretted hydrogen. 

By the CHarrMaN: By being “ above the standard,” I mean the standard 
of light, which according to the Act of Parliament is 12 candles. : 

Examination resumed: These results are as made by the companys 
apparatus, which I found at the testing stations. I do not, however, con- 
sider that the apparatus is such as,in my opinion, to afford a satisfactory 
test for the public or for the companies. I have not sufficient means for 
testing to prove that it is adequate for securing proper gas for the public; 
for instance, the Act of Parliament provided a certain burner, but that 
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burner might vary ite, and as the burner varies—still being 
within the standard—the gas will vary in its illuminating power. It is an 
Argand burner of 15 holes; but the diameter of the Argand burner, of the 
centre hole, and the material of which it is made, may vary, and yet the 
burner be within the standard. According to Act of Parliament there 
may be a difference of nearly two candles between one and the other, and 
the Act does not define that. My impression has been there should be a 
model standard burner. There is no standard of pressure provided by the 
Act of Parliament. I disapprove of the burner for want of definition; it 
may vary in the size of the middle aperture and also of the materials of 
which it is made. The burner used in these testings is not such as is ordi- 
narily used by cousumers. The result of the testing is materially 
influenced by the pressure, and in the testing apparatus we have a 
specific pressure of 5/l0ths, and a particular burner; but the con- 
sumers have no control over the pressure, and have not the same 
burner generally. The pressure varies very much at different times 
of the day, a-cording to the consumption. The lowest pressure of 
the Pheenix is about 10/10ths, and it rises up as the evenings come on to 
23/10ths and 24/10ths, and decreases again during the night until it comes 
down to the day pressure, which I believe is not more than 8/10ths or 
10/10ths. This of course has an effect on the illuminating power, as judged 
by the consumer. I think there is a varying pressure in different months 
—in foggy or cold weather. The increased pressure beginning at sunset, 
will therefore vary with the months of the year. I made various experi- 
ments in February, 1863, March, 1864, and May, 1865, and made a report 
of them to the vestry, and the gas company had notice of them at the time. 
I think it right to say that I am sent here by the vestry of Newington to 
give information, and not for any hostile object. In March, 1862, the gas 
was, I believe, up to the standard, but containing sulphuretted hydrogen 
and alsoammonia. During 1864 1 made experiments on the gas supplied 
by the South Metropolitan Company. On one occasion I found it below 
the standard, but I did not find a trace of either ammonia or sulphuretted 
hydrogen. The prices of the South Metropolitan are, for parish lamps, 
£4 5s. per lamp, subject to 7} per cent. discount. The charge of the 
Pheenix for a large number of the lamps is £4 9s., and for a small number 
£4 5s., subject to no discount. As regards the private consumer, the charge 
of the Phcenix is 4s. per 1000, and I believe the South Metropolitan is 
3s. 4d. I know it is much less than the other. The effect of sulphuretted 
hydrogen being present in the gas is very injurious. It produces de- 
pressing effects on the system—headaches and general discomfort, and the 
sulphur would act both on the brasswork and on various articles in a 
library. It is one of the impurities of which great complaint is made. I 
have some letter-clips which have hung up some time in my consulting- 
room; it isa dry place, and there were gas-burners in the room. I found 
four out of five broken through when they were opened, after being left six 
months unopened. I attribute this to the sulphurous acid in the gas, and 
to nothing else. The testing apparatus I spoke of is enclosed in a long box, 
the gas being at one end and candles at the other, with a diaphragm; the 
centre part being oiled, and the other part white paper. By moving the 
candles nearer or further to the centre diaphragm, the illuminating power 
is shown as compared with the gas at the other end. The heat of the box 
tends to too rapid consumption of candles, but there are defects which I 
cannot explain. I often find a great difficulty in fixing the gas to within 
one or two candles, 
Cross-examined by Mr. Burke: I have held the appointment of gas 
examiner rather more than five years. During that time I have made occa- 
sional inspections. I have found the gas companies in fault on a few 
occasions only. I believe they have complied with the obligations of the 
Act of Parliament. An occasional accident may have produced the defects 
I have mentioned. I ehould think it likely that the Metropolis Gas Act 
may have had a good effect on the gas companies. I complain more of the 
deficiencies of the Act than of the gas companies. The Act says: “ Every 
local authority taking a supply of gas according to this Act shall provide 
all proper and sufficient apparatus, machinery, and instruments for testing 
the illuminating power and purity of the gas,” so that the local authorities 
have power to provide their own apparatus. But I speak more of the faults 
of the Act than the companies. [ say that there should be a defined 
standard Argand burner, so that you could compare one with another, not 
simply saying there should be 15 holes, leaving the centre hole and the 
diameter free. The turmeric and lead paper should also be defined as to be 
moistened, which at present it is not. Weare bound to use the apparatus 
provided by the company, but if they do not do so we can provide what is 
necessary to enable us to make our examinations. I am the examiner ap- 
pointed under the Act of Parliament. There is a clause which says: “And 
every gas company shall, within six months after the passing of this Act, 
cause to be erected in some convenient place, as near as may be to 1000 
yards from their works, an experimental meter furnished with a suitable 
burner capable of consuming 5 cubic feet of gas per hour, with other neces- 
sary apparatus for testing the illuminating power of the gas,” so that there 
is a double obligation. The companies have fulfilled their obligations, but 
the vestry has not. There is no fault to find with the companies on that 
point. The company may be summoned by a consumer before a magis- 
trate, and fined if they do not fulfil the obligations of the Act, but it must 
be shown by their test apparatus. Even supposing we had an improved 
apparatus provided by the vestry, and the company’s apparatus remained 
as it is, that is the one which in any proceedings at law we must act upon, 
and therefore we should gain nothing. One of the amendments which 
I think is necessary to make the Act sufficient for all the purposes 
of the public (and I speak on the part of the vestry) is to raise the 
standard of illuminating power. It is possible that doing this might 
involve the necessity of adding to the ordinary coal a larger quantity of 
cannel coal. I am not prepared to say that if the companies had 
recourse to cannel coal it would put them at the mercy of the owners of 
the cannel coalfields as to the price they might charge for the coal. I know 
that the companies almost invariably supply gas above the fixed standard, 
as working up to the mere standard would probably subject them to 
penalties; but I do not know if they could supply gas of 144 candles with- 
out mixing cannel coal. I admit that the more concentrated the supply 
furnished by any company, the cheaper they can supply, and that 100 con- 
Sumers on a main of a given length can be supplied cheaper than 20 cus- 
tomers on the same length of main. The South Metropolitan supply a large 
extent of ground, and the Phoenix have three manufactories in different 
positions, therefore I presume the difference is not very great. I know that 
in the case of villas at some distance apart you cannot supply the gas so 
cheap as in a street, which may account for the fact that the South Metro- 
politan can sell gas cheaper than the Phoenix. I do not attribute the re- 
duced price of both these companies to the Metropolis Gas Act, for though 
all companies are obliged by that Act to reduce their charges when they 
paid a certain dividend, yet within the Jast few years the residuary pro- 











ducts of coal, which before were almost useless, are now at the highest 
value possible. I am not prepared to say that coke is not cheaper now than 
it has been known for some years. I do not know that tar, another residual 
product, sells for a penny a gallon. The coke is the principal product I 
suppose. I donot know what was the price of ammoniacal liquor before 
1860, and what is now. I do not know sufficient about the prices of 
residual products to give legal proof of their enhanced value, but I do know 
that they are dearer for all that. Since the passing of the Act the Phoenix 
have reduced the price of gas 3d., and the South Metropolitan 8d. per 1000 
cubic feet. I am aware the Phoenix Company had a bill before Parliament 
last year for additional powers. The vestry or any person did not come to 
complain that they were not fulfilling to the fullest extent the obligations 
imposed upon them. 

he CHarrMAN said that the committee were desirous of taking the 
question of quality first, without entering upon the financial question. 

Mr. Burke said that his cross-examination was founded upon the ex- 
amination-in-chief, witness having been asked the amount charged by the 
two companies. 

The CuairMan stated that the committee desired to separate the two 
questions. ; 

Cross-examination continued: Pressure has nothing to do with the quality 
of gas; every company will vary its pressure according to the amount of 
gas it has to supply, and the area over which it has to travel. Therefore a 
variable pressure is a necessity in the supply of gas. The pressure under 
which I make my experiments is limited to 5/10ths. 

Re-examined by Mr. Wessrer: In these experiments the pressure i$ 
constant, but the variation of pressure as supplied to the consumer intro- 
duces another element which is not provided for in the testing; but Tam 
not prepared to say that the company can give any set scales. Notwith- 
standing the result of my experiments, I am aware that there have been 
many complaints from the consumers in the district of the gas supplied— 
that of the Pheenix chiefly. 

By Mr. Sraniianp: I do suggest an alteration in the gas. I suggest 
that the illuminating power be increased, and in order to accomplish that 
there must be an increase in the consumption of cannel coal. I say there 
is a want of definition in the kind of burner, and that the turmeric and lead 
paper should be moistened. The other point was, I believe, that a better 
apparatus for testing should be made. I have not tried one. Those are 
the principal points. . 

By Mr. Woops: Perhaps I had better say I am not sufficiently acquainted 
with the manufacture of gas to inform the committee whether it is really 
requisite to employ cannel coal to make better gas. All I can say is that 
which I have heard from the engineers at different times; [am not prepa 
to say from absolute knowledge that it requires an increased quantity of 
cannel coal. It is within my knowledge as a scientific man that the re- 
siduum is more useful than it used to be. 

By Sir W. Gattwey: Some of the parishes have not appointed examiners. 
I think St. George's, Southwark, has not, and Bermondsey has not. Lam- 
beth, Camberwell, and Newington have. The parishes have not provided 
—o of their own. They Have trusted to the companies entirely. _ 

y Alderman Lusk: Asarule I have not found much the matter with 
the gas. I have examined it perhaps once or twice a month at each of the 
places. When I have found the gas bad, I have gone the next day, and the 
next day but one. I went at my own time. . 

By the CuarrmAn: I was not required by the vestry to go at any = 
time, and the company have always waived the three hours notice. I have 
been allowed to examine at any hour, day or night. They have given me 
every facility. . 

By Alderman Lusk: I might employ my own apparatus if we had a test- 
room fitted up by the beef but, supposing we differed with the company, 
I presume in law we should have to go by the company’s test, and my im- 
pression is, our apparatus would be worth nothing. 

By Mr. Woops: I recommend a higher illuminating power because when 
I found the gas to be of one standard for private consumers it seemed to be 
so insufficient for useful purposes. I found that the gas which was up to 
the standard required by the Act was not of sufficient illuminating power 
for domestic purposes. I was asked whether I recommended a higher 
illuminating power at the same cost; but that is a question of fiuance that 
I could scarcely go into. 

By the CuarrMAN: At times we have complaints made. 1 have found 
the gas at my own house on one occasion so low that I could scarcely read, 
and at the station of the gas company it marked 14 candles. The street- 
lamps at the time showed the same deficiency of light. 

By Alderman Lusk: Still the company’s testing apparatus was right. I 
presume there was something in the main interfering with the light be- 
tween the testing-room and the supply. The reason that one cannot see to 
read by gas in the evening at times is sometimes by a mixture of air. They 
have exhausters, and air may sometimes get into the pipes. A mixture of 
air will certainly diminish the illuminating power. 


Mr. Edward Daniel Johnson, examined by Mr. SARGooD. 


I ama chronometer maker, carrying on business in Wilmington Square, 
Clerkenwell. I am in a large way of business, and was one of the Jurors 
at the Great Exhibition, and have been appointed one of the Associate 
Commissioners for the Paris Exhibition of next year. I have had occasion 
in the conduct of my business for many years past to take notice of the 
quality of gas and its influence on my goods. I have found that of late 
years the illuminating power is much worse. I have not been observing 
for any special purpose, so cannot tell the period with accuracy; but can 
only say that the illuminating power has been steadily decreasing for a long 
while. I am supplied by the lmperial GasCompany. The decrease of light 
arises from the diminution of the upper or luminous part of the flame. The 
flame may be as large, but all the upper part is blue, or a sort of grey; it is 
the upper part from which we derive the illumination. I use both 
Argand and fishtail burners, and observe the like decrease of illumi- 
nating power in each. I use the small Argand burner where I use the 
Argand burner at all. I did formerly use the Argand burner throughout 
my dwelling-house, but I removed them entirely from there in consequence 
of the large amount of damage done to ceilings, and I purpose removing 
them from my workshops, because of the amount of gas consumed. The 
light is very insufficient. There is a low character about the whiteness of 
the flame; in fact it is not white at all. I find anything that spreads 
the flame most advantageous for my business, either the bat’s-wing 
or the fishtail. I have found the gas, by reason of its impurity, affect pre- 
judicially the materials I use in my trade, especially brass. The effect 
on that metal are deep corrosions which do not appear to stop on the sur- 
face, but eat into the body of the articles. I do not know to what extent it 
would go, simply because I am obliged to take precautions against it before 
it goes too far. In a pecuniary point of view, it is a serious damage to 
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goods in my trade. I have found it rot the metal of the chains to which 
gaseliers are hung. In fact it is not the mere question of chandeliers, it 
affects every species of household furniture made of metal. Curtain rings, 
farniture rings, gas-fittings, or anything that is left exposed to the influence 
of the gas, will take that appearance [handing a piece of brass to the chair- 
man]. The black appearance on that is corrosion, caused by the gas. It 
does not seem to affect iron or steel inthe same way. The internal case of 
the marine chronometer is made of simple brass, and having manufactured 
any number of them, we are compelled to put them away wrapped up in 
treble paper in glass cases, to prevent that action going on, or in a very short 
time we should have to re-turn them in the lathe if they were exposed. 
With regard to the quality of the gas, as a mere consumer, I know by ex- 
rience that the same effect will be produced that I complain of—the 
owering of the illuminating power—by mixing with it a considerable quan- 
tity of atmospheric air before burning it. I do not mean the making of 
an explosive compound, but mixing it sufficiently. The reason I know it 
is this: I have a little apparatus by which we conveniently mix coal gas 
with atmospheric air, for the purpose of hardening small steel bodies. The 
first operation, of course, before plunging them, as no doubt you are aware, 
is to heat them to a certain degree; and although the illuminating power of 
the gas, namely, the carbon, does not give us a great deal of light—there 
being scarcely any light in such a prepared flame—it gives us so high adegree 
of heat that you may hold a polished piece of metal in it and it will not smut 
—no carbon is deposited on it. You may hold it until it is red hot, and yet 
you will have no deposit of carbon on the surface. There appears to me to be 
some connexion in effect between such an artificial produce and that which 
I observed in the case of the burners; whether that be sufficient to account 
for the low illuminating power or not I ieave to expert chemists to say, but 
its effect is this—that to produce the amount of light we require we must 
consume more gas, and we do not dothat toany greater extent than we can 
help, to avoid the ingress of a larger amount of poison, because the more gas 
we let into the place the more products we have to contend with. In my 
own case I have not to contend with it through any defective ventilation, for 
I have not a room in my house, nor a passage, nor a part of my workshops, 
that is not thoroughly ventilated; every apartment has its Arnott valve, 
so that a | place is taken care of. In my case, in the endeavour to get 
more light I must submit to more heat, and, of course, an increase of ex- 
pense. About four years ago I wanted to change the company which sup- 
plies me, but I was informed I could not do so; about that time I made 
some inquiries as to the modes of purification. I am acquainted sufficiently 
with the manufacture of gas. 

By the Cuarrman: I know from my own knowledge the modes of puri- 
fication now adopted. The original mode was by passing it through hydrate 
of lime, and I am told that the practice has been largely departed from b 
the substitution of oxide of iron, and I know as a chemist that is a muc 
weaker purifier. I do not know from my own knowledge that they use this 
oxide of iron, as they do not admit stangers into the gas yards. 

Mr. Sarcoop: Then I would ask you, having a chemical knowledge, and 
very likely a knowledge as regards the expense, is it cheaper to purify by 
the iron or a eg lime—do you know that? 

Witness : Well, I should require that question amended; if the article is 
to be half, quarter, or a third purified only, then I should say there would 
be a saving, but not a cheapness, because I am not one of those who want 
cheaper gas, I want better gas. I used to get coke from the gas companies, 
but have ceased to use it, and have to get a specially burnt coke. I can 
only attribute the alteration of the quality to the employment of an inferior 
or more dirty coal, which would naturally produce worse coke—fuller of 
clinkers. The last coke I had was so contaminated with that material that 
it was impossible to burn it. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: If the gas companies are coke mer- 
chants they are very bad ones. I should say there is no disposition shown to 
sacrifice the gas for the making of good coke. I said that peroxide of iron 
was not so good a purifier as hydrate of lime, and I think it very desirable 
that the companies should return to the use of lime. I am not aware that 
the use of peroxide of iron has been forced upon the companies for some 
years past. I never heard of blue billy in my life before. Ido not know 
anything of the chemistry of gas-making, and I leave you to judge if I 
know anything about chemistry at all. I would not presume to call myself 
achemist. I have suffered from the bad gas for some years. I cannot tell 
you how many complaints I have made to the gas company during that 
time. I have only a mental note of having done so on one occasion, which 
would be about five years ago. Iam not sure about the date, but it was 
after the passing of the Metropolis Gas Act, as I was told it was the result 
of the districting. I am not chemist enough to suggest any mode by 
which the naphthaline could be got rid of. I was told at the works I might 
make my fortune if I could. I have complained to the inspectors about 
the gas, but have never written to the secretary, or anything of that sort. 
The parish of Clerkenwell, in which I live, have not appointed any inspector 
under the Gas Act. I am aware that they have the power of doing so. I 
have never complained of the gas to the vestry or to the local authorities. 
The piece of metal which I produced had been lying on a shelf in my 
office. I cannot tell how many years, but it can hardly be two years. I 
attribute the corrosion on it to a defect in the gas supplied me, and that 
defect to be excess of sulphur. 

Re-examined by Mr. WesstER: When I said that I was told that I could 
not change to another company, my reason for wishing to do so at that 
time was because of the bad illuminating power of the gas, and my desire 
was to try some other company, who, if competing, would no doubt have 
done better for me; but I was told by the gas company to whom I applied 
there was no help for me, inasmuch as they had no power to supply me, 
it was in another company’s district, and they could not help me. I do 
not mean that the low illuminating power arose from the districting, but 
that my inability to help myself was the consequence of the districting. 


By Alderman Lusk: Iam not a professional chemist; I am only a che- 
mist to the extent required by my business. I am simply a manufacturer 
compelled to use gas, and I say that the gas which I use is not asa rule 
fit for useful purposes. The illuminating power is certainly not what it 
ought to be. In the course of my profession I have visited nearly all the 
large towns in the kingdom; and I observe in all large towns. the gas 
appears to be far more brilliant than what is supplied in London. I infer 
from that that we must use a great deal more of it to get the illuminating 
power we require; consequently it at first flies to my pocket. I wanted to 
change my supply, to get some other company to supply me, and I am told 
I cannot do so; and I complain that that is a monopoly against which 
have no remedy except Parliament gives me one. I know that I have a 
remedy to this extent: I could if I chose lay an information on the subject 
to the proper authorities; but my father was a lawyer, and he left me this 
legacy—to keep out of law ifI could. Ido not think that the office of in- 
spector of gas isof much use to the public. My reason for saying so is 
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because I never heard any two gentlemen agree as to the ge | of the 
photometer. I think the Act of 1860 is defective in that respect. I do not 
wish to insult the inspectors, but I think they could be made of much 
more use. 

By Mr. Sranrtanp: We have not appointed an inspector in our district. 
We had the power given us in our district of employing a professional 
analyst in relation to the adulteration of food, but we found we could make 
no earthly use of the analyses after we had got them. 

By Sir W. Gatiwey: I say that bad coke indicates the use of dirty coal, 
which I should infer is not proper; but I think that good or bad coke is not 
a standard to judge the quality of the gas from. 

By Mr. Sranrtanp: I do not know anything at all about a standard of 
illuminating power fixed by this Act. What I say is, I should like to have 
better gas, and that the most perfect photometer in the world is the eye. 
I believe that free trade would remove every objection. I have never com- 
plained of the price of gas. 

By Mr. Dutton: I think the only protection the public canjhave is by 
competition. I would rather there should be no legislation. 

By Mr. Woops: I have no objection to the gas companies being properly 
remunerated for making good gas. In my trade we can afford to pay a 
good price for gas if we have agood quality secured to us. The committee 
may distinctly understand that if that is done, we have no wish to higgle 
about price. 
Mr. James Medwin, examined by Mr. Sarcoop. 

I am a bootmaker, and carry on business in Lombard Street, and also in 
Regent Strect. I am a member of the vestry of St. James, and also a 
Common Councilman of the City of London. I was one of the jurors of 
the Great Exhibition. At the time of the gas agitation in 1860 I was one of 
the delegates from St. James's. Since the passing of the Act of 1860 I con- 
sider that we have had a decidedly worse light, and very dear in comparison 
with what it was previously. I have felt from personal experience in my 
business the want of illuminating power in the gas supplied. I have found 
that at different periods of the afternoon and evening, when gas was re- 
quired, that I have not received through the pipes of double the essential 
size one half of the needed supply, sometimes not one half; but on many 
occasions we have not received the supply that we require, that- we should 
and would have consumed. I find that the gas instead of being of a white 
character is very frequently of a yellow; sometimes almost a slight orange 
colour. I am supplied in Regent Street from the Chartered Gas Company, 
and in Lombard Street from the City of London Company. I think there 
has been greater deficiency of supply in Regent Street than in Lombard 
Street. By deficiency of supply I mean that on turning the burner on to 
the fullest extent you do not get enough gas. For some whole evenings | 
think we have not had nearly the supply we have required, but during the 
same evening the supply has varied very much. In the early part of the 
winter evenings the deficiency would be very great between what we did 
use and what we should have used if we had it. I have no means of 
changing the parties with whom I deal for gas, though I am dissatisfied. I 
should be very glad to have the opportunity, but the monopoly is an entire 
thorough despotic one, such a one as I do not know of as existing in any 
other part of our commercial or social polity. No doubt the bill of 1860 is 
altogether un-English and improper in principle. The system places the 
consumer entirely at the mercy of the gas company. I find the quality of 
the gas very destructive to the goods in my business; it produces perfect 
rottenness in the leather exposed to it for any period. I should say for a 
short period its effect is very injurious, but for more lengthened periods 
entire rottenness takes place. I know that this is caused by the deleterious 
influence of the gas. I have sold hundreds of pairs of boots which I had 
manufactured, costing me from 18s. to 20s., at 1s. and 1s. 6d.a pair. The 
whole of them perished, destroyed by gas; and out of a given number, some 
time since, one pair would have sold for 6d.,and Iretained them as a specimen. 
1 havethem with me. This boot has never been upon a foot to my knowledge, 
and yet this is the character of it. That is new boot. [Witness tore up 
the boot, and distributed the leather to the committee.) I should think 
that boot must have been subject to the influence of the gas for some 
years—it is like blotting-paper. I-have had boots in my possession which 
I believe have been made for 200 or 300 years, and during that time have 
been exposed to the action of the atmosphere, and the material of those 
boots has been apparently as good as on the day when they were manufac- 
tured; but then they had never been exposed to the action of gas. To 
prove that the state of the leather produced is caused by the gas, if you put it 
to your tongue you will taste the sulphuric acid. I gave two inches once to 
Dr. Letheby, for the purpose of analysis, out of these same boots, and his 
report was that in the two inches he detected 10 grains, as he describes it, 
of the vitriol of commerce. He said it corroborated the opinion he had long 
held, and to which he was principally led by an analysis of the coverings 
of books in the library of the Atheneum Club—that those coverings 
were entirely destroyed by the same process which had burned and rotted 
this leather; but its effect to a very great degree is to be seen upon wood 
which has been kept within reach of the gas. I have seen wood under the 
action of gas in 15 years disintegrated—not dry rot, or anything of that 
sort, but the fibres remaining in their lengthened form, and you could pick 
it to pieces with your nail. I have noticed its effect upon pictures from 
what I can see on certain pictures in my own place, having been under its 
action for ten years. I believe in another 30 years those pictures will be 
entirely destroyed by the gas. The canvas itself has been rotted; I have 
tested it lately. The late Sir Charles Eastlake called upon me for the pur- 
pose of seeing some paintings, which he knew had been under the action 
of gas for a period, I believe with a view to see whether it could safely be 
used in the Brompton Museum or the National Gallery. I had entertained 
for many years the idea that the gas we consume for burning being so 
much lighter than the atmospheric air, of necessity would rise and go away, 
and, therefore, I had only to ventilate the upper part of my shop or room 
with a supply of cool air from beneath, and I should experience below the 
line of the gas no injurious effect; however, I found that to be a fallacy alto- 
gether, and if the committee would allow me, I can give them, perhaps, 
some little evidence of that. About four or five weeks since, opposite to my 
place in the City, I found an opening in the pavement three fect below 
the surface; and, upon inquiring what it was, discovered that there was 
an escape of gas,and at that place, by the application of the burning 
brand, the earth seemed to burn—to be on fire; and I found then, 
beyond that, another, 10 or 12 feet distant, where they were obliged to 
open again; the fire followed along under the three feet of pavement 
through the earth, so impregnated was it with the gas that they could burn 
it, and it was by burning it here and there that they found out at last where 
the escape took place, and that escape was 30 or 40 feet, I should think, 
from where they originally made the opening, and where the gas, 00zing 
out of the earth, would burn. I felt that this was very destructive to the 
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pavements, which had been not long relaid, to which I had to contribute as 
aratepayer, and I thought that it was a clumsy mode of finding out an 
escape. I said to the men, “ How long has this escape been taking place?” 
“ Oh, probably for a year or two, sir,’—quite as a matter of course—said 
the foreman of the works. My question to him was, “How do you find out 
these escapes originally, when they have been escaping so long?” “Oh, 
we usually find out the position of the escape—its approximate position— 
|| from the men going to the sewers, the men who cleanse the sewers, and 
who are constantly working probably twelve feet under this escape,’ and 
that to me was a proof at once that gas descends to the sewers, or these 
men could not be the indicators to the gas companies of where their pro- 
|| perty was being lost. 

(| The CuairMAN said that these points were'very interesting, but were 
| not relevant to the oa 

| Examination continued: My private residence is at Camberwell, where 





| I have lived many years, I am supplied by the South Metropolitan Gas 
| Company. Occasionally I find a diminution of illuminating power in the 
gas there, but the average would, perhaps, show that the illuminating 
| power in Camberwell is better than the illuminating power in the City, and 
/considerably better than in Regent Street, but I get it at a much less price, 
Mr. Sarncoon: If the committee will allow me, I just want to ask how 
much you pay for good gas in the country ? 
Mr. Burke objected to the question, on the ground that it was not 
relevant to the first part of this inquiry. 
The CHArkMAN said the question had better not be put. 


||__ Examination continued: I am a member of the vestry of St. James» 
|| Westminster. We have not appointed an inspector to test the quality of 
the gas, because we think it of no use todo so. That is our reason for not 
making the appointment. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Burke: As a vestryman,I have not complied 
|| with the Act of Parliament, which says you “ shall appoint” an inspector. 
People are not fond of going to law, knocking their heads against a post. I 
was one of the delegates in 1860, and we considered we were sold in the 
matter. We brought the bill forward as a public bill, and produced what 
evidence we could before the committee. The result was, that not having 
funds that bill fell into the hands of the gas companies, and was manipulated 
by them, and made a bill of their own. That Act of Parliament was pro- 
moted by and at the expense of the vestries, and that is really the key to 
the settlement of the question at that time. That the delegates not having 
money, and being personally responsible for large expenses, were glad upon 
the assurance made by the gas companies that a clause should afterwards 
be introduced into the Act by which the Metropolitan Board should take to 
those expenses, or some arrangement of that sort. I maintain that the Act 
of 1860 was the result of the gas companies having immense funds, and the 
delegates not having any. I admit that the parliamentary committees of 
both Houses tried to do their duty, and we brought all the evidence we could 
to induce them todo so. In the case of private bills there is often a vast 
deal of jobbery, manipulation, and back-stair influence. We tried a little 
manipulation on our side. I think I have proved to this committee that the 
boots I produced were rotten, but I dare say I sometimes have had such a 
thing as badly tanned leather. In answer to the inquiry—What do I want 
now in the shape of legislation? I want to be dealt with upon the same 
principle which regulates commercial transactions in every other direction; 
the commercial principle is this, that where Government gives the sanction 
of monopoly, and it is a monopoly of the worst class—and in that bill there 
are clauses which operate as premiums upon extravagance on the part of 
the gas companies—where they do this they should take care to have a 
power, prompt and binding, by which they can see that the Act of Parlia- 
ment is carried out equitably to the other side. I believe that we could get 
gas at halfas much illuminating power again as we have at present with 
2 grains of impurity instead of 22 or 23, or without impurity at all, so as 


)| not to affect our goods; we could get that at 25 or 30 = cent. less than we 


are getting it now,and pay the companies 10 percent. The vestrieshavemade 
repeated applications to the companies within their districts for fair dealing, 
and the companies scarcely condescend to parley with them upon the subject. 
“You must have our gas, and you knowyoucannot get any other, and you must 
have it at our price;” and whether it be public lamps or on the part of the 
consumers, the vestry have come to the profound conviction that under 
present circumstances it is impossible practically to carry into effect those 
supervising clauses which should be brought into work through inspectors. 
We know as a fact that in the City, with our appliances, and with the Com- 
missioners of Sewers, we have endeavoured to have this matter dealt with 
equitably before a magistrate, and the companies have banded themselves 
|| together to take technical objections; they will not have the thing brought 
|| before the public upon grounds of equity, but they argued the case upon 
|| legal technicalities; and, as was said just now, an Act of Parliament that 
||you can drive a horse and carriage through is no use to the consumers. 
|| We have three companies in the City, but there is not the competition we 
|;ask for. I know my neighbours have been charged double what they 
have consumed by the admission of the companies themselves afterwards, 
but insisting upon cutting their gas off unless they paid that double unfair 
and dishonest charge. They have gone to the company having a main on 
|| the other side of the way in the same street, and said, “I wish you would 
| put on your supply,” and the answer has been, “ We cannot; you must go 





to the other company.” ‘The Act of Parliament gives a district and 
\80 creates a monopoly. I know that practically it is so, and if the 
jAct of Parliament does not provide for it, it is another instance of 
the wrongdoing of the companies. Ifthe Act of Parliament does not say 
||there shall be only one gas company in the City, there can be no objec- 

tion to the City having a gas company of their own. I thought the great 
argument was, that it was all districted by the Act of Parliament. It isa 
;|8tievance to parishes the breaking up of the pavements. We put down a new 
| roadway in Regent Street, at an expense of £10,000, and immediately after 
the gas companies came in, though they had notice before, and broke it up 
||4n several parts. When once the surtace of a road is destroyed, half its 
|| value is gone. As a member of the Common Council, I am no doubt a pro- 
| moter of a bill to break up the streets to lay down a third set of pipes; but 
it will bea om pe evil for the purpose of securing a great and ultimate 
||g00d. The gas 1 consume in Regent Street is cannel gas from the Chartered 
| Company. I understand they make a gas — for the House of Com- 
||Mons; that the members will not stand the gas.that ordinary people have 
|| to swallow. 

By the Cuareman: In our vestry we have frequently discussed the pro- 
Priety of appointing Dr. Lankester, who is our medical man, as the inspector 
|}0f gas. He isthe coroner also. He would be able to act as inspector for 
‘{U8, but he requires an office constructed under certain conditions, and it 
|| Would be a large expense. In the City, Dr. Letheby is practically of no use 
to the citizens. We go to thousands of pounds of expense, but Dr. Letheby 
*annot get the consumers Vetter or cheaper gas. It is found that the per- 
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fections of the bill are not what it was hoped they might be. I should say 
let us have free trade in gas. : ¥ 

By Alderman Lusk: I do not pretend to say that in the City and in 
Regent Street we are in anything like darkness—we can conduct our busi- 
ness—but I mean to say this, that if we had a better supply we could use 8 
great deal more; we do not get light enough. I have no doubt that the bad 
a caused the destruction of my boots. It is a notorious fact that the 

ews who buy up our soiled stock call these “ gassy boots.” They come be- 
fore the public as gassy boots. I understand it is sulphuric acid which 
destroys the leather, and the Legislature has provided that there shall not 
be more than 20 grains in 100 feet, and yet there is an excess of that which 
produces the destruction. I heard Dr. Letheby say the other day that gas 
can be manufactured without 2 grains of impurity in 100 feet—that, in fact, 
you can make it perfectly pure. Recent experiments have shown that sul- 
phur is not necessary to the manufacture of gas. Our vestry have not ap- 
pointed an inspector, because they thought it useless. Here is an illustra- 
tion of it in the City. We have an inspector, and he does nothing for us. 
He makes reports, and when we apply to the justices for a remedy on the 
part of the public lamps that we do not have what we bargained for, 
the companies employ Mr. Coleridge or some other leading member 
of the bar, who comes, and upon technical grounds says: “We dis- 
pute your right to go into this question.” Ifa r man gets a grievance 
from a gas company, he must be robbed and submit to it, nothing else; he} 
cannot help himself, there is no remedy at all. Here is a case in point: I 
have a great cause of grievance. I burn gas one hour less than I did in| 
1850. Taking it for six years, I burn it for about one-fifth less period. I) 
use fishtails instead of Argands, which I used to have at that period. I) 
have considerably less light, something like 30 or 40 per cent. less than I | 
had in 1850; and yet in the six years from 1850 to 1855 I paid £65 11s. 9d. 
in the City place; and during the six years from 1860 to 1865, with about 
30 per cent. less gas, burning fewer hours, and with fishtails instead of | 
Argands—I understand Argands are twice the consumption of fishtails— | 
making about the same number of burners, my gas cost me more In the | 
five years ending 1865 than it did in the five years ending 1855. Ido not) 
think the present Act gives protection to the poor people in the districts. | 
Tama poor man. We are all in the same position. I am robbed here of | 
30 per cent. I proved to you that in 1850 and the five years following my 
gas cost me less than it does now, and yet lam now consuming gas one) 
hour less per day. I am paying 35 per cent. more than I did then. | 

By Sir Jonn Ooitvy: My natural guardian is the Board of Sewers. | 
They have placed their officer at work, and their solicitor, for the purpose 
of getting me and my neighbours a remedy; and the case was dismissed 
upon the technical ground, that we had no locus standi. 

By Mr. Srantianp: I think that the less Government interferes in mat- 
ters of this sort the better; but if the Government do a wrong thing by the 
sanction of a monopoly, then they ought to give something like protection 
to those who will be injured by the monopoly. 

TuurspAy, Aprit 26. 

The Cuatrman: Would the learned gentleman, before he proceeds to 
examine the next witness, give the committee some indication of the course 
he intends to pursue. The whole of yesterday was occupied in taking the 
evidence of consumers of gas; we had only one gentleman who might be 
strictly called a scientific witness, Dr. Iliff, who gave evidence of the gas at 
Newington. He appeared to be regularly —_— inspector, and gave 
the result of his inquiry in the execution of his office. Would the learned 
counsel tell the committee whether they intend to call witnesses of that 
class, or whether you will continue to take evidence of consumers merely. 

Mr. Wezster: We purpose to exhaust the evidence of consumers till 
you are satisfied as to want of purity. y 

The Cuarrman: I do not wish to interfere with your case, but if you 
would state to the committee to what extent you propose to carry that we 
shall be glad. 

Mr. Wexsster: We propose to carry it to an extent to satisfy you on 
that point. 

The CHarrMAN: The committee are of opinion you have gone nearly far 
enough in that inquiry, unless you intend to combine consumption and 
scientific knowledge of the causes. What we have to inquire into is the 
operation of the Act; whether the quality has been sufficient for the pur- 
pose, and whether it is injurious either to property or health. 

Mr. Wessrer: After that suggestion I think, if you will allow me to call 
this witness, I shall be able to answer your question more specifically. 
This witness is one of the same class, and after that we shall be able to 
give you a more satisfactory answer. 

Mr. Slater, examined by Mr. WEBSTER. 

I have been for some years partner in the firm of Morrison, Dillon, and 
Co. The name of the firm is now the Fore Street Warehouse Company, | 
Limited. It is one of the largest establishments in Great Britain or the | 
world. It is a wholesale warehouse, dealing in silk and Manchester goods, | 
and nearly every species of textile commodity. During the twelve months 
ending with the last quarter, we consumed 2,494,000 cubic feet of gas. We 
have three large meters, two of 100 lights each, and one of 200 lights, in- 
dependent of a smaller meter used for the gas-cooking apparatus. Two of 
the large meters are my by the Chartered Company, and one by the 
Great Central Company. We have also smaller meters distributed through- | 
out the house belonging to each. I have not been satisfied with the quality 
of the gas which has been supplied. We have found, particularly when the 
days were dark, that the supply of gas was not only inferior in quality, but 
very insufficient in quantity; and we very often, during the night, finda 
very insufficient supply of gas for the purpose of our warehouse. The reason 
why we took gas from two companies was to afford us the opportunity of 
filling our pipes sufficiently by both companies. We have them both acting 
at the same time, because one of the companies was scarcely sufficient for 
our peeeees, either from the inferiority of our gas or from the insufficient 
supply. ; 

p. Waneren: You say the quality is inferior; how is that evidenced? 

Witness : I looked this morning at the gas burning in one of our cellars, 
where we use it during the day, and I found in a fishtail burner that there 
was quite as much black as there was white flame coming from the gas; 
and I was told by our man, who has these particular duties to look after, 
that we have been obliged to enlarge the size of our burners of late years 
in consequence of the insufficient supply of the gas, and therefore we con- 
sume a great deal more than we otherwise would be required to do, We 
continued the same kind of burner upon an eularged scale, but even with 
that we do not get what we want. 

Mr. Wexster: Do you observe any particular effects on the stock that 
you attribute to want of purity in the gas? 
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Witness : We are sensible of certain goods being subject to damage by 
gas. The silk goods, for example, in light colours, if they happen to bs 
raised high up towards the ceiling, are liable to receive much damage ; not 
so much so in the case of other goods, except in woollens, which are also 
liable to receive much damage from the impurity of the gas, or the atmo- 
sphere being too heated. I am not aware that any other of our goods suffer 
from that cause. I attribute that effect on the goods partly to the impurity 
of the gas, and we judge of that from the darkened ceilings, which are 
“7 visible in a short time after they have been cleaned. 

r. WessTeR: Do you find this effect on the goods that you attribute to 
the impurity greater in winter than in summer? 

Witness: 1 am not aware that we have observed that particularly, 
because we do not consume much gas in the summer season. 


Mr. Wezsrer: I presume that the cost of fittings, and so on, would be no 
object; your object would be to have the best fittings and the best supply 
you can get. 

Witness : The cost would not be an object to us; we want the con- 
venience of supply of gas. We pay £500 or £600a year for gas. They have 
done us the favour of reducing the price this last quarter. The quality is 
the main point of consideration with us. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Denison: I have not made any complaint to 
either of the companies on these various matters I have been speaking of. 
We have had the gas examined by our gas man very often, but we have 
had no scientific examination of the gas. 

Mr. Denison: Which you could have had for 10s. 6d. 

Witness : That may be true. 

Mr. Denison: And the efficient gentleman who would have had to do it 
would be Dr. Letheby. 

Witness : Most likely; I have seen Dr. Letheby’s reports, but we have 
made no application to him to test our gas, 

Mr. Wezster: Nor any complaint to the company. Your ceiling is 
blackened; do you not know that from the best gas in the world you may 
blacken ceilings, if you turn it on too high? 

Witness: That may be, but much depends upon the inferiority of the 
— and the quality of the coal; the coarser the coal the darker the 
smoke. 

Mr. Denison: Are you quite sure that is so, because we have a very 
different view of it here? 

Witness: It is the general belief in our house, and it is my own opinion 
that within the last few years the gas has become decidedly inferior. 


Mr. Denison: I am now talking about the blackening of the ceiling, and 
I want to know whether you have sufficient scientific knowledge on the 
subject to be able to tell us whether the quality of the gas has anything to 
do with that. 

Witness: I have no pretensions to scientific knowledge on the subject. 

Cross-examination continued: I suppose the quantity is a question of 
pressure. In the middle of the day, when we have occasion to light gas in 
consequence of the darkness, we find the supply very deficient. In the 
evening also, when the whole of the burners are lighted, we have too small 
a supply. I cannot say precisely how many burners we have; but we must 
have constantly burning at night between 200 and 300. I have no doubt 
we have increased the number of lights since the meters were put up, be- 
cause our warehouses have been enlarged. 


Re-examined by Mr. Wexsstrer: I am aware there is an official tester 
appointed under the Act of Parliament; but I cannot say whether the test 
applied is an adequate protection to the consumer, as I have had no means 
of ascertaining. 

By Mr. Woops: We admit the gas from both companies into one set of 
mains. 

By Alderman Lusk: The gas is not suited, as a rule, to carry on our 
business comfortably. If we had any other light, we would get rid of the 
gas altogether; but we must take that as the best we can get. We have, 
during the winter season especially, discontinued our business at an earlier 
hour iu the day, which we were induced to do, in some measure, from 
the inconvenience attending gas with respect to colours. We cannot dis- 
tinguish them in the same way as we can in a pure atmosphere, and that, 
to a certain extent, interferes with our business. I conscientiously think 
there is ground for complaint against the gas companies. If we were going 
to complain about the gas I should write to the secretary of the gas com- 
pany. I do not see we could do anything else. It is true we could write 
to Dr. Letheby, who would give us a sincere and proper answer as to the 
quality of the gas, but he could not afford us a remedy. If the gas compa- 
nies would pay no attention to our complaints we should be helpless. At 
the time the last new gas company was formed we were induced, for two 
reasons, to have the meters appropriated to two companies—first, to increase 
competition, and next to have the benefit of a better supply than we could 
get from one company. We calculated, and succeeded in that calculation in 
the first instance, upon getting a reduction in the price of gas; but every~ 
body knows that was only for a short time, because I believe the two com- 
panies came toan understanding by which the price of gas was raised, instead 
of being kept at the lower rate. If the companies receive an exclusive 
privilege, I think the Legislature should take some means of seeing that the 
public get what they bargain for. I think that practically the Metropolis 
Gas Act is inoperative. 

By Mr. SraniLanp: In my opinion there ought to be some public officer 
to protect the interests of the public. We have a highly scientific gentleman 
in Dr. Letheby, and if he finds the quality to be very iaferior there ought to 
be some check. I apprehend that where there is an exclusive privilege to 
supply the public, it ought to be understood that the article supplied 
should be of the best quality. If the Government had power to appoint 
an inspector, and he should report that the gas was inferior, and the com- 
ny could be fined for it, that would meet my views to a certain extent. 
was not aware that under the Act about which we are inquiring Govern- 
ment had that power. It seems to be everybody's opinion that things are 
so bad that it is hopeless todo anything. 1 dare say the public are muel: } 
to blame for that. 

By Mr. Woops: We would much rather pay a higher price for a superior 
article than the price we pay at present for the inferior article we receive. 

Mr. Woops: Then it is no part of your purpose to come here to squeeze | 
the gas companies? ‘ 

Wetness: Oh, not at all. We want purity and gas of the best quality. 

_ Mr. Woops: Now, as to the inspector. Supposing the Act were amended 
in such a way that a permanent inspector were appointed by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, and he tested the illuminating power from time to | 
time, and the variations of pressure, and duiy recorded them, without any 
application having to be made to the consumers, would that be an im- 
provement? 

Witness: It would; it would operate to a certain extent as a check. For ‘ 








| appear to me that it can possibly be the Chartered, 


|| the Chartered, you really meant the City of London Company? 


example, every tradesman has officers coming in to test his weights and 
measures, and I do not see why a similar person shonld not come in to 
look at the quality of the gas that is burned. I have a strong objection 

gainst any ly whatever, and whenever a monopoly is created in 
which public interests are concerned so fully as in the matter of gas, I 
think there ought to be a better check than we have at present. I am not 
prepared to say what gas district I am in, nor how many districts there are 
in London, I believe that throughout the whole of the City there are at 
least two gas companies. 

By Mr. Pau: I am not able to answer in the affirmative that the qua- 
lity of the gas supplied on my premises is of the standard quality directed 
by Act of Parliament. I do not judge of its impurity so much from the 
damage done to the goods as from the blackness of the ceilings and 
the appearance of the flame at the burner. The gas in Edinburgh and 
some of the West of England towns is of a purer quality altogether. There 
is not the same amount of injury caused as from the gas in the City. 


Mr. Andrew Bowring, examined by Mr. Sarcoop. 


Iam an outfitter, having three establishments in the City of London. 
For one of them—158, Fenchurch Street—I have been supplied by the 
Great Central Company ever since I have occupied the premises, some 
seven or eight years. They supplied my predecessor, and I continued with 
them. I have been very much dissatisfied with the illuminating power of 
the gas. In 1864 I desired to change to the Chartered, who, under the dis- 
tricting system, were entitled to supply that part of the City. The Great 
Central were supplying by the right they had to traverse the whole of the 
City. In reply to my application, the Chartered Company said they re- 
gretted they should not be able to do so, as they had made arrangements 
with the Great Central not to interfere with one another's customers. 
Previous to the Great Central Company supplying this particular house 
the Chartered supplied it, and their pipes were at that moment actually 
existing in the premises. The reason I wished to change companies was 
because the Great Central sent a statement of gas supplied which was at 
least double the amount of any corresponding quarter. Knowing we had 
not burned that amount, I objected to pay, and sent several times to the 
company, but could get no satisfactory redress. They threatened that 
unless it was paid in twenty-four hours they would cut off the supply. As 
I wished the question of quaatity to be tried, I preferred being summoned 
upon the subject, and therefore sent to the other company; and of course, 
not being able to get a supply from them, I was compelled to pay this 
overcharge, or lose my supply of gas altogether, which would have been| 
fatal to me in my business. I was charged for about 20,000 feet. Some) 
twelve months after, when this agitation took place in the City for the) 
purpose of getting redress against the companies, I met a director of the| 
Great Central Company. He was at that time, I suppose for special rea-| 
sons, particularly polite to me, and said he would inquire into it. 1 went| 
with him to the diese of the company, and there certain books were pro-| 
duced, and one of the clerks said: “Oh! we made a mistake on that! 
occasion, and overcharged Mr. Bowring 10,000 feet, but we allowed it in 
the subsequent bill.” We have no proof of that allowance in any shape or, 
way; we have never heard anything about it. 

By the Cuatrman: The overcharge was admitted to the extent of one- 
half. { never had the money remitted to me at all. The clerk said they 
allowed it in a subsequent account, but in looking over those accounts we do 
not find a sufficient difference to account for it. There is only one meter 
upon these particular premises. I merely went from the past consumption, 
knowing we consumed as near as possible the same amount as before. We 
had no extra burners, and we closed at the same time. The meter was 
taken away by the company, who brought a new one, and said the old one} 
was correct. How they could have made the certificate out, with the ad-| 
mission afterwards that it was a mistake, I cannot explain. This is what 
they sent [handing in a document]. There they professed to show that it 
was rather under than over—that the meter did not register all the gas 
burned; but they admitted twelve months after that it was an overcharge. 
I was never aware of the benefit conferred upon me by some subsequent 
deduction till I heard it in the office. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Denison: Iam not thoroughly acquainted with 
the Sales of Gas Act. Iam aware that the certificate states the meter to| 
be correct, and that it passed a certain quantity of unregistered gas, which) 
would be in my favour; but that statement does not at all agree with what 
the company said afterwards, that they had made a mistake. I do not) 
know the name of the clerk who told me I had been overcharged. | 

Mr. Denison: Would you know him if you saw him? | 

Witness: I think I should; but we have one of the directors of the) 
Great Central in the Court of Council. | 

Mr. Denison: That is no answer to my question. Should you know the} 
clerk if you were to see him? | 

Witness : No; but I was taken by this particular director to the office,| 
and if he were present I should know him, but I do not see him. That, 
director was not the man who told me they had possibly overcharged me) 
10,000 feet. 

Mr. Denison: Are you quite sure about the company that has the power 
of serving that district? You were dissatisfied with the Great Central, and) 
then desired to deal with the Chartered ? 

Witness: I believe the name is the Chartered; the offices are in Dorset 
Street. 

Mr. Denison: We must have some sort of certainty, if we are to meet 
the case. 

Witness : The offices are in Dorset Street, near Blackfriars Bridge. 

Mr. Denison: Will you allow me to remind you, you come here making 
charges against the companies, which I have got to meet, and you cannot 
tell me which company I am to act for? 

Witness ; The office is in Dorset Street. At the moment I cannot say 
whether it is the Chartered or not, but it is the company that supplies the 
district. I believe there is no other company which supplies the Feachurch 
Street district. 

Mr. Denison: I have got the map according to districts, and it does not 








Mr. Sarcoop: No; it is the City of London, not the Chartered. 
Witness : 1 was a little doubtful whether it was the City Company. P 
Mr. Denison: Very well; then am I to understand that when you said 


Witness: Yes; I am sorry I made the mistake. 

Cross-examination continued: The City Company have not supplied me 
for that particular shop, but for two other places in Fenchurch Street they 
have supplied me for the last 24 years. I have no doubt the City Company 
once supplied my premises at 158, Fenchurch Street, because the pipes are 
actually on the premises. 
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Mr. Denison: Can you tell me up to what time the City Company sup~ 
plied your predecessor, and when he changed? 

The CHAtRMAN said the committee could not take hearsay evidence, and 
it was — impossible that the witness could speak to that point. 

Mr. Sarcoop: Although that certificate states that the meter passed 
unmeasured gas, I suppose it was never suggested to you that you had 
consumed it? 

Witness: No; there was never any demand made upon me for it. 


By Alderman Lusk: Iam very much dissatisfied with the gas of both 
the Great Central and City Companies. In my particular business as a hat 
manufacturer we cannot do without gas, and I was therefore compelled to 
pay the Great Central Company an amount which they afterwards admitted 
was an overcharge, or give up business altogether. I never looked at the 
meters myself, as I know antiien about them. I do not think the require- 
ments of the Act of 1860 are sufficient for the protection of the public. The 
practical operation of that Act was to raise the price almost immediately 
upon its passing. 

Alderman Lusk: Never mind about that. Seeing the position of the 
public, and knowing your own position, supposing you felt a little grievance 
about your light not being good enough, would you take the trouble of 
going to get an examiner, and go to the expense of a lawsuit about it? 


Witness : I do not think it is likely; I should place myself in the hands 
of the company. 

The Cuarrman: I think the question is, whether you are acquainted 
with the provisions of that Act of Parliament, and whether you have 
looked to those provisions to protect you in your business? 

Witness: I have not looked to see what protection we could obtain; I 
have some general knowledge of it, I believe. 

The CuatrMan: Then you are hardly in a position to say whether that 
Act is sufficient for your protection or not? 


Witness: Tam not. From the wording of the Act I cannot speak. 


By Mr. Pautu: I was not aware there is a penalty of 40s. a day in the 
Act upon any company refusing to supply gas, or I should have taken some 
steps to enforce it. I Galore our gas is common gas. 

Mr. SarGoop said he proposed to call another consumer. 


The CuarrMAN said the committee did not think it necessary to call any 
more of this class of witnesses unless they could give some new facts be- 
sides those which had already been produced. 


Mr. Sarcoop said, after that intimation he would call the scientific 
witnesses, : 
H. Letheby, Esq., examined by Mr. Hocerns. 

I live in Sussex Place, Regent’s Park, and am medical officer of health 
and gas analyst of the City of London, and also professor of chemistry 
in the ec of London Hospital. I have held these appointments about 
14 years. I have given the subject of gas lighting considerable attention— 
for 20 years at least. I remember the Great Central Consumers Act coming 
into operation. Directly that Act came into operation I was appointed 
gas analyst by the corporation. That was in the year 1852, and from that 
time to the present, I have made examinations of gas almost daily in the 
City. My appointment was confirmed in accordance with the directions of 
the Metropolis Gas Act of 1860. I gave evidence before the committee of 
the House of Commons in 1860, previous to the passing of the Metropolis Gas 
‘|| Act, and upon my suggestion, many clauses with regard to purity were intro- 
duced. I test the gas a good deal beyond the City, and have also tested it 
in many towns in England. The standard of illuminating power fixed by 
the Great Central Act was 12 wax candles, when burning from an Argand 
burner having 15 holes and a7-inch chimney. I was not satisfied with 
that standard. I found the wax candle a very difficult candle indeed to 
measure by, it never for two minutes keeping the same standard light, as it 
requires snuffing. It does not snuff itself like a sperm candle, and there 
was a difficulty in deciding when the candle was burning properly. Having 
made a thousand experiments upon the relative illuminating power of 
sperm and wax, I decided that sperm should be taken for the future asa 
standard. The proportion of the light of sperm to wax is as about 14 to 12, 
sperm giving one-sixth more light than wax. The Metropolis Gas Act in- 
troduced sperm on account of wax being so bad. The experiments were 
made over a whole year, at the rate of three a day. More than a thousand 
experiments were made before I decided what was the relation. 


Mr. Hocerns: I am told there is some error in what you stated just now. 
Will you have the goodness to say what was the comparison between the 
wax and sperm candles? 
_ Witness : I think 16 to 14, which is about in the proportion of 14 to 12; 
it is nearly the same. That is the basis of all calculations up to 60. 
_ Examination continued: In 1864 there were examinations made of the 
illuminating power of the gas supplied by the three City companies. I 
here a record of the illuminating power of the Great Central gas from the 
year 1853 to 1866 [producing the same]. The gas has been burned ina 
burner within the words of the 25th section of the Metropolis Gas Act of 
1860 “at the rate of 5 cubic feet an hour, from an Argand burner of 15 
holes and a 7-inch chimney.” That burner differs from the one in use at 
the time of the passing of that Act. The holes of the old burner are larger, 
but the internal diameter is smaller. I will show you the burners. This 
roduced ] is the old burner in use before the passing of the Act of 1860. 
ou will perceive that this will pass freely [ex laining}. The burner that is 
now used I have here [showing the same]. ‘The gauge is smaller, and the 
internal diameter is larger. The holes round here [pointing] are larger, 
about 4-100ths of an inch in diameter, and those [pointing] are about 
6-100ths of an inch in diameter. Still they are both Argand burners, with 
15 holes and 7-inch chimneys. The difference between the two is 0°44 and 
0°57 of an inch. These alterations in the construction of the burner cause 
a diminished supply of air to the burning gas. The old burner permitted a 
large rush of air through the internal aperture, which destroyed the illu- 
minating principle of the gas; but when that internal aperture was nar- 
rowed, the quantity of air supplied to the interior flame was lost, and 
therefore we had the carbon of the flame standing ignited a longer time, 
and we had In consequence 11 per cent. more light. That prevented its 
over oxidization. The practical result of that is, that 12-candle gas, as 
measured by the old burner, becomes 14 by the new. The average illumi- 
nating power of the Great Central Gas, during the eight years before the 
passing of the Metropolis Gas Act of 1860, as measured by, or calculated 
a the new burner, was 14°79 candles. During the six years from that to 
© present time it has only been 18°63 on the average, which is rather 
More than one candle lower illuminating power, showing a falling off of 8 
= cent. from 1860 to 1866. The maximum price of gas supplied to the 
— was 4s. up to 1860, when it was raised to 4s. 6d. That is 12 per cent. 
oe price, and 8 per cent. lower quality, making the public 20 per cent. 
} Worse off. These returns are all published; they have not been prepared for 














this evidence. The tests are generally made between dusk and about 
twelve or one in the morning. The tests have all been made with the same 
sort of instruments, and no difference except in the burner and the substi- 
tution of sperm for wax. 


By the CuatrMAn: The amount of sulphur allowed by the Act is 20 
grains, and the companies have all exceeded it by the average. Before 
1859, the average proportion of sulphur in the Great Central gas was 16°4 
grains for every 100 feet. Since then it has reached 35 grains in 100 feet, 
and out of 779 experiments it has exceeded 20 grains 612 times. In other 
words, there has been 61 per cent. violation of thelaw. This table [handing 
it in] gives the proportion from the year 1860. 

Examination continued: Twenty grains were fixed in the Metropolis Gas 
Act on my suggestion. I thought of giving it a large margin, as 16°4 grains 
was in the Great Central before that time, and knowing how much 
mischief is done by the oubher in coal gas, I —~ ~ 20 grains would be a 
maximum proportion. Sulphur is a pernicious thing, because it quickly 
becomes sulphuric, and forms sulphurous acid, and this, by taking more 
oxygen from the air, becomes sulphuric acid, or the acid sulphate of am- 
monia, which is very corrosive, and rapidly destroys fabrics. We have seen 
so much of that, that there can be no question, whatever theory may be 
formed of the nature of the compound, that it is a destructive agent. 

The Cuarrman: Destructive of what? 


Witness: Of all kinds of textile fabrics, especially to paper, linen, leather» 
and also to brasswork. I know that unlacquered brasswork will not stand 
as it did formerly; it cannot be exposed for any time to air without under- 
going corrosion. I do not think it affects human health much. 


Examination resumed: Since 1861 the Great Central have almost con- 
stantly supplied gas with a larger proportion of sulphur than is sanctioned by 
Act of Parliament. In the City Company it is not so much, as they have 
for a considerable time supplied gas with less than 20 grains. The Chartered 
was not constantly, although frequently, over the proportion. I have ex- 
amined the gas in many towns in England, and there are very few instances 
where the proportion amounts to 20 grains. I have no doubt that gas with 
less than 20 grains can and ought to be supplied in London. The mere 
passing of the London gas, as it is supplied to the public, through a small 
quantity of lime, will remove as much as 7 grains in 100 feet. The gas 
in London is not purified by lime, but by hydrated oxide of iron. The 
towns I alluded to are Ely, Chatham, Oxford, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Bir- 
mingham, Nottingham, Derby, Burton-on-Trent, Hanley, Winchester, 
Dublin, Littleborough, Manchester, Hastings, Exeter, Bath, Liverpool, 
Pewsey, Chester, Uxbridge, Brighton and Hove, Rochester, Chatham, and 
Strood. I also examined the gas of Edinburgh, but it is so peculiar that I 
have not thought it right to make a comparison of it. 

Mr. Hocerns: Can you suggest whether there should be a legislative 
provision more precise than at present as to the places of testing the gas, 
and the mode of doing it? 

Witness: Yes. The experience I have had as official analyst for the 
City has led me to conclude that we cannot go on in the present way in our 
testing of gas. Disputes arise about places, about the method of testing, 
about the time of testing, about those who have jurisdiction in the City 
when the case comes before them; in fact, the whole thing is in such con- 
fusion, that we can do nothing at the present time. ‘The place for testing 
the gas should not be less than 1000 yards from the works. There was a 
misunderstanding of my evidence at the time of the Metropolis Gas Bill in 
1860. It was put down at “as near as possible 1000 yards,” instead of, as I 
intended by my evidence, “‘ not less than 1000 yards.” In Paris the testing- 
places—and there are ten of them—are from two to three miles from the 
works; and there are many places in England where the gas travels many 
miles before it comes to the testing-place. I do not see why in the City we 
should be compelled to test it at places 1000 yards from the works. It 
should be not less than that distance, and the place should be agreed upon 
by the gas companies and the local authorities. The place should be open 
to the visiting officer, I think, at all times. The test should take place, as 
in Paris, at certain times. The Paris time is from eight till eleven in the 
evening in winter, and nine till eleven in summer. 


Sir J. Ocitvy: Without any notice? 

Witness : The testers are there the whole time. The gas companies have 
the privilege of sending somebody to witness the tests, but he must not in- 
terfere. The expenses of the testing-places are defrayed by the gas com- 
pany, but the appointment of the officer and his salary is with the muni- 
cipal authorities. That is found to work very well in Paris. 

Examination resumed: As to the meter and burner, I see no reason why 
the gas companies should not find them, if they like. The meter, of course, 
would be stamped by the official tester; and the gas companies are surely 
entitled to that burner which will give the best light. 

The CHarrMAnN: It appears that proceedings have been taken against 
two of these companies. 

Witness : Yes; but they have utterly failed. 

By Sir J. Ocitvy: The delay in the taking of those proceedings rests 
probably more with me than with the corporation, because I have been 
most anxious to get the companies to ascertain the cause of the excess of 
the impurity and the sulphur, that they might take measures to improve 
the gas. Upon my suggestion it was referred to an eminent engineer, Mr. 
Barlow, for the purpose of deciding; and since that the corporation have 
referred it to Mr. Hawksley, and in consequence of that there has been the 
delay in the proceedings. But the proceedings which have been taken 
during the last twelve months have failed by reason that there is no juris- 
diction in the City. 

Mr. Hoacerns: Is the burner in present use such as common people 
could use? 

Witness : The burner is one the public could use if they liked; but if 
the public choose to measure their material with an instrument with a hole 
in the bottom of it, it is not the fault of the gas companies. 

Mr. Denison: It is Sugg’s burner; there is nothing special in it. 

Mr. Hocerys: Have you found what is the comparative illuminating 
power of the Chartered and Great Central gas before the passing of the Gas 
Act of 1860 and since? 

Witness : Yes, I have; I have all the details in a book, but 1 have not 
the general results here. 

Mr. Hocerns: Just read the first few lines. Do you approve of that as 
being what your evidence means to sa; 

Witness: Yes. It would be seen that during the whole time of active 
competition—viz., from 1852 to 1857—the average illuminating power of 
the Chartered gas was 12°49 sperm candles of standard quality, and that 
the Great Central was 13‘41 (that is, as measured by the old burner); 
whereas in the three years which have elapsed since the passing of the 
new Act the price of gas without meter-rent has been 4s. 6d. per 1000, and 
the average illuminating power of the Chartered has been 12°64, old mea- 
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sure, and the Great Central 12°91. The Chartered have, therefore, given 
|a little better gas—about 1 per cent.—and the Great Central has actually 
' fallen to the extent of 4 per cent. Prior to the Gas Act of 1860, there was 
|no special provision for the purity of the gas supplied in the City, other 
'than that it should beas pure or purer than before the passing of the Great 
| Central Act; and there was no provision about ammonia or sulphur at all. 
| For a considerable time the gas of the Great Central and Chartered Com- 
| panies contained scarcely any trace of sulphuretted hydrogen. The ave- 
|rage proportions of sulphur actually found in the gas the three companies 
| supplied to the City from 1853 to 1859 were:—Great Central, 16°4 grains; 
Chartered, 21°5; Commercial, 17°1: average, 18°3. 

The CHatrMAN: The committee wish to know, with the increased scien- 
| tific knowledge of purifying gas you now possess, whether it would not be 
| possible to have even a smaller maximum than 20 grains per 100 feet? 
|, Witness: Conditionally, but not absolutely. If lime can be used, there 
| is no doubt the proportion should be 16 grains as a maximum; but if it be 
|, in a locality where the lime is offensive, and they are obliged to use oxide 

of iron, it must remain at 20 grains. The lime, under the name of “blue 
| billy,” is a very difficult thing to remove from the gas-works without 
|, offending the neighbourhood. 
||. Mr. Woops: Do you mean to say that gas companies cannot use lime 
because _ would be a nuisance in the neighbourhood where they manufac- 

ture gas 

Witness: They can use it after the oxide of iron, but that requires ex- 
|| tensive plant, and a larger surface for their works. From experiments that 
, have been made by Mr. Hawksley and myself at Nottingham, I find that 
| the gas must stand in contact with the lime half a minute; that will cost 
| money, and if the public are to have 16-sulphur gas, they must pay for the 
, extra cost of purification. 
| Examination resumed: During the last 16 months I have made 380 
| examinations of the gas of each of the companies. I think there have been 

271 occasions when the Great Central Gas contained an excess of sulphur, 
| but I have not my notes of that. The Chartered contained an excess 223 
| times, and the City 186 times. ‘Therefore, the violations of the law in this 
particular have, in the ease of the Great Central, amounted to 71 per cent. 
of all the testings; of the Chartered, 58 per cent.; and of the City, 48 per 
cent. If lime be used, gas can be made reducing the sulphur to 6 or 8 
grains. We found at Nottingham it can be reduced to that. It is only a 
question of placing the works and making the arrangements that are neces- 
sary. Ifthe works are carried out of town it could be done. The illumi- 
nating power is always tested in sperm candles. Prior to 1860 the exami- 
nations were made with the old burner, in all other respects the examina- 
tions were the same. Since then I have made the examinations with the 
new burner. Up to February, 1866, I made 2612 experiments with the new 
burner—870 each of the City and Chartered gas, and 872 of the Great Cen- 
tral—and every experiment the average of 10 observations. The maximum 
power of the City Company’s gas in that time was 16°98 candles, the 
minimum 11°07, and the average 13°67; of the Chartered Gas the maxi- 
mum was 15°82, the minimum 10°80, and the average 13°82; of the Great 
Central gas the maximum was 16°50, the minimum 11°60, and the average 
13°83. These averages do not reach to the proportion of the preceding ten 
pure, excepting the year 1863, which corresponded with 1858. I have 

ere a table showing the quality of the Great Central gas since 1852. The 
average of eight years before the Metropolis Gas Act was 14°79 sperm 
candles, and the average of six years since, 13°63. The amount ofsulphur 
in the City Company’s gas ranged from 14°2 per 100 cubic feet to 28°2, the 
average being 19°6. In the Chartered Company’s gas, during the last year, 
out of 224 examinations made for sulphur, the maximum was 30°7 grains, 
the minimum 13 grains, and the average 21°2 grains. On 126 occasions 
the quantity was over 20 grains. With regard to the Great Central, the 
range was from 32°9 to 14°4, and the average 24°1. On 212 occasions out 
of 220 the proportion was over 20 grains. There are two causes which in 
my opinion are chiefly concerned in the excess of sulphur supplied to the 
City—the presence of pyrites in undue quantity in the coal, and the use of 
hydrated oxide of iron instead of the hydrate of lime. The City Company 
did for a considerable time take pains, and during that time the gas rarely 

















contained more than 20 grains. I have paid attention to this subject, and 
ean speak from four sets of observations. First, in London, before the hy- 
drated oxide of iron was used, there were not 20 grains of sulphur. Secondly, 
in the towns where the hydrated oxide is not used, but lime, we have not 
| 20 grains. Thirdly, where lime ig used experimentally, at Nottingham, the 
| proportion of sulphur is reduced to 6 grains. Fourthly, | take the gas sup- 
| plied to the City, and I can take out some grains of sulphur by passing it 
| through a small quantity of lime; the ammonia is taken out, decomposed 
by the lime, and to a large extent absorbed. In the towns where I have 
experimented the average is not more than 14 grains. 

r. Hoaeins: Giving us the whole of the facts which you have before 
you, I want to ask you whether you have formed any opinion as to what is 
the main cause which has operated in lowering the chemical quality and 
the illuminating power of gas in the metropolis? 

Witness: The use of oxide of iron; it has injured the gas in every way. 
By Mr. Harrier: Carbonic acid is one of the impure qualities of coal 
8; hydrated oxide of iron does not remove it from the gas, but lime does. 
he presence of 2 per cent. of carbonic acid will lower the illuminating 
| power nearly a candle. Carbonic acid is not combustible; it takes away 
from the carbon of the gas. 

| By Mr. PAu: Lime alone can hardly be used in London without the 
| oxide of iron; but if you supplement the use of oxide of iron by the use of 
lime it would be costly, 

Cross-examined by Mr. Denison: Using lime after oxide of iron would 
require more space; but I cannot speak as an engineer as to the quantity. 
I know it is extremely difficult for gas ‘companies to get parliamentary 
committees to grant any increase of space in or near the metropolis. ‘The 
Imperial Company made two attempts to get land at Fulham, and failed 
twice over. 

Mr. Denison: With reference to the table you have referred to, the Gas 
Act came into operation in February, 1862, although it was passed in 1860. 

Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Denison; That being so, would not the proper division have been to 
take the average from 1853 to 1862, and not from 1853 to 1860? 

Witness : It would not have made much difference. 

Mr. Denison: If you take it from me, I will tell you what it works out 
to. Adding up the nine years, including 1861, it comes to 14°6, and the 
last five years to 13°73. It is something taken off the one. 

Witness: It makes in round numbers a candle difference. 

Mr. Denison; It is not far off; as you have given it, it is more thana 
candle, 

Witness: As I have given it, it is less than acandle. We may as well 
have it correct. It is a difference of about 3/10ths. 
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Mr. Denison: You give quarterly returns. Let us take the one for May, 
1859—11°95 sperm candles. 

Witness: At that particular time I was taking the average of two sets of 
experiments—those made at the London Hospital, and those made in the 
City; but as it is in the City alone that we are now making experiments, I 
shut off from that quarterly return the illuminating power of the Great 
Central at the London Hospital. 

Mr. Denison: I understand the committee are inquiring into the opera-~ 
tion of the Act all over London. 

Witness: So they are; but you do not understand the explanation I am 
giving. We now make experiments upon the gas in the City; and it is 
only fair, if I am making a comparison of the illuminating power of the 
gas now, compared with what it was formerly, to make the experiment | 
upon the gas of the City alone. 

Mr. Denison: If you will not think so much of what my object is we || 
shall get on much better. We are here to inquire into the operation of the} 
Act. Is that figure 11°95 right for the Great Central for May, 1859? 

Witness: It is right for the average of the two places. For August it is || 
11°50; November, 12°89; February, 1860, 13°55; May, 13°21; August, | 
12°05; November, 11°34; February, 1861, 11°84; May, 11°37; August, 1 
11°10; November, 12°33, 

Mr. Denison: The average of these is a little over 12? 

Witness : Perhaps it is; these are all in quarters. They are not added | 
up as youare adding them. I can do that. | 

Mr. Denison: Then February, 1862—I only want to get the materials: 
from you—is it 13°58? | 

Witness: No. It is 18°58 in the hospital, and 13°13 in the City; there-| 
fore the averege of that will be 13°35. In May, 12°74; August, 12°61; 
November, 13°34; February, 1868, 13°01; May, 13°26; August, 14°15; 
November, 13°46; February, 1864, 13°80; May, 13°65; August, 13°52; | 
November, 13°33; February, 1865, 13°22; May, 14°19; August, 14°23; 
November, 13°62; February, 1866, 13°28. It is the custom now to use 
uncased candles for testing; but up to about two years ago they were | 
cased. They gave exactly the same light in the case I used before that} 
time. I have made some hundreds of experiments since to determine that | 
point. Here is an uncased candle [produced]; an error crept in on the | 
examination of the Birmingham case, in consequence of Mr. Sugg making | 
the top of the case so small that it would not permit the candle to burn | 
120 grains an hour; but the old case I use gives no difference. The Act of || 
Parliament has fixed the burning of the candle at 120 grains per hour, and || 
it is the duty of the experimenter to get the candle burned as nearly to | 
that as possible. If the candle burned less than 120 grains an hour, the | 
proportion of sperm is much greater than the light evolved. If, on the 
other hand, the candle burned more than 120 grains an hour, the propor- |; 
tion of light evolved is much greater than the proportion of sperm made | 
use of. Therefore it is that in these experiments it is necessary that the | 
candle should burn, cased or uncased, as near 120 grains an hour as pos- | 
sible; and that is so particularly provided for in the Paris Act, that a lamp | 
burning more than a certain quantity of oil per hour, or less, the experi- || 
ment is not allowed to be recorded. At the time of the Birmingham Gas || 
Act, Professor Hofmann made some experiments, and found that the candle 
with the Birmingham case when burned open [thus] gave more light rela- 
tively than the candle burning in the Birmingham case, and therefore it '| 
was proposed that the candle should be uncased. As it makes no differ-| 
ence, I use them uncased. 

Mr. Denison: Can you tell us, out of the 870 cases relating to the City 
Company, how many times the light was below the standard ? 


Witness: I can answer that, but not immediately, because the laboratory 
books are not here. 

Mr. Denison: I have the printed report lying here, in which I find this 
—“I have further to report that of the 870 examinations of the gas of each 
of the companies during the year, the gas of the City Company has on 31 
occasions been below the standard of the Act; that of the Chartered Com- | 
pany on 14 occasions; and the Great Central on 4.” | 

Witness : That is so. 

Mr. Denison: Now, you said a word about price; but I think I under- | 
stood the chairman to say yesterday the committee were not going into 
the question of price just now, 1] 

The Cuarrman: No, not at present; I take it Dr. Letheby is not called | 
upon that point; but he said there was an increase under the Act of 1860. || 

Cross-examination continued: The price has been again reduced to 4s.) | 
and the candles raised to 14. The companies in their Acts of this year || 
have volunteered to give 14 candles, which is in the proportion of 6 to 7; || 
and 4s. 6d. to 4s., is in the proportion of 9 to 8. 

Mr. Denison: If we turn them both into money, I think, if I am not mis- 
taken, it comes to this: that for the quantity of light for which people were | 
to pay 4s. 6d. under the Act of 1860, they now ay pay 3s. 6d. i 

Witness: I would rather put it in another way. I) 

Mr. Denison: I am comparing the Acts of the present year with the Act || 
of 1860, which is a very simple calculation. i 

Witness ; They were 20 per cent. better off before that Act, and they are 
going to make them 20 per cent. better off than they are now, and that | 
makes them equal. | 

Mr. Denison: Will you be kind enough to answer my question, have 
you made the calculation ? | 

Witness; | have—thus: the light is 11 per cent. better than the Act 
proposes, and the price 9 per cent. less than the Act proposes; that is one- | 
fifth better, I make it. a 

Cross-examination continued: I test a good deal about the metropolis. | 
I test the Phoenix; I have tested the Commercial; and also the Imperial, | 
pretty regularly. The Imperial gives 149 candlesat my house. The Phoenix || 
ay the Commercial are nearly the same—14} to 143. I think the price | 
is 4s, 

Mr. Denison: I think you are right. Now, turning to another point in| 
your evidence, you find fault with the way in which the Act of 1860 was || 
expressed as to the 1000 yards. Do you remember you told the committee 
in 1860 yourself, that, at the end of a longish length of pipeage, the illumi- 
nating power fell off considerably ? 

Witness : It did in the first part of the pipe, but not afterwards. 

Mr. Denison: I have this in your evidence: “ At works 3 miles off, the 
illuminating power is 14 candles, where it is 12 in the City.” I suppose 
that ought to be reversed. } it 

Witness: Allow me to explain. In consequence of there being a dis- |) 
crepancy between the results obtained in the City and the resuits obtained 
at the Great Central works, it was proposed that we should make testings 
during one evening. The best testers in London were engaged in it, with 
myself, at three places—at the works, at the London Hospital laboratory, 




















and at the testing-place in Coleman Street, City. The results were that the 
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gas of the Great Central lost about 2 candles in passing over the first 1000 | 
yards, but it did not lose anything afterwards. Therefore I said that the | 
testings should not be less than 1000 yards from the works. I have made 
experiments at Birmingham, at the works and at the testing-place 6 miles | 
off, and there is no appreciable loss of illuminating power with a good gas. 
A bad gas, containing naphthaline and condensable hydrocarbons, will lose 
2 candles in the first 1000 yards; but, as the public take it over a long 
area, My recommendation was that it should not be tested at less than 1000 
yards from the works. That was the substance of my evidence, and it was 
misunderstood, and probably misreported. 


Mr. Denison: The difference between your present proposal and the 
Metropolis Gas Act is this, that whereas the Metropolis Gas Act says the 
distance shall be as near as possible 1000 yards, you say it should not be 
less than 1000 yards? 

Witness: Yes; and I go further than that. I say that the place should 


that, in the next place, the companies should provide the burner and the 
meter, and that the testing should be by the officer of the local authority 
between certain times or hours of the evening, and in the presence of any 
one the gas company may choose to send as witness. There is not an Act 
of Parliament that has ever passed this House with these things in. I drew 


candle gas. I also suggested the sulphur test, which is introdnced exactly 
in the words of the Birmingham Act. The distance clause is already in- 
troduced into that bill, for it says, “ not less than 1000 yards;” but there 
wants this more, that the place is to be agreed upon between the company 
and the local authority. By the Act of 1860, in case of dispute, the magis- 
trate is to decide; but there is no agreement in that Act. 


Mr. Denison: Does not a provision, in case of dispute, imply that they 
e CHAIRMAN said this would be very good evidence jf they were assem- 


seemed to be foreign to the inquiry referred to them. 


Mr. Denison said he was glad to be informed of that. He thought the 
committee would have tried .to find out the clauses to be introduced into 
some bill by way of improvement to the Act of 1860. Dr. Letheby started 
it in examination-in-chief, and it was natural he should cross-examine 
upon it. 

Witness : Mr. Denison is quite in error in saying it is already agreed 
upon in the Metropolis Gas Act about the appointment of a place. It is 
left so that we cannot tell where we are. 

Mr. Denison: Clause 27 states : “ Every gas company shall, within six 
months after the passing of this Act, cause to be erected in some convenient 
place, as near as may be to 1000 yards from their works (such place, in 
case of dispute between the company and the local authority, to be fixed 
bya = magistrate upon the application of either party, after the hear- 
ing of the parties thereon) with experimental meter furnished with a suit- 
able burner,” and so on. I will not argue the point with Dr. Letheby now, 

Witness: I will give you an instance of the working of that. 

The Cuarrman: The whole question turns upon the wording of this 
clause, whether it should be “as near as may be to 1000 yards,” and Dr. 
Letheby’s argument is, it should be “not less.” I think that is the whole 
question between you? 

Witness: At the time immediately after the passing of the Metropolis 
Gas Act, 1860, it was found to be very inconvenient to go to the places fitted 
up by the three several companies to make these testings, and a deputation 
of the several companies waited upon the Commissioners of Sewers, who 
are the local authority, to agree upon a place, and I have here their reso- 
lution. They did agree upon the place where the testings are now carried 
on, and as soon as I found that the gas did not accord with the conditions 
of the Act of Parliament, the companies repudiated the agreement, and 
said, “You must come to the 1000 yards;” and they stopped the course of 
justice by that opposition. 

Mr. Denison: Is not that the very case which is provided for, in which 
the police magistrate is to interfere? 

Witness : 1 say again, there is not only wanted the clause that the testings 
shall be at a place not less than 1000 yards, but the place shall be agreed 
upon, and then there shall be no further disputes. 

Mr. Woops: By “agreed upon,” do you mean defined in the Act? 

Witness : No ; I mean agreed upon between the local authority and tke 
gas company. 

The CHatrmAN; Was any reference made to a police magistrate? 

: Wi itness: The matter came before Sir John Musgrove, the alderman 
sitting, and he would not give any opinion, for he said as one of the Com- 
missioners of Sewers he could not adjudicate; and when the commission 
was reformed, certain of the aldermen were left out in order that there 
might be magistrates to adjudicate. On the further prosecution of our 
inquiries before justices, the prosecution was stopped by objections taken 
by the gas companies to the jurisdiction of the magistrates, and we have 
never been able to do anything. 

By the CuarrMAn: That point has not been decided ; it has never been 
carried into a higher court. 

Cross-examination continued: Two objections were taken—one that the 
proceedings were instituted in the name of the clerk of the commission, as is 
always the case; but the justices ruled that he was not the proper person 
and that the whole body of the commissioners should take the proceedings 
Then another objection, and a very powerful one, was—— 

. Mr. Denison: That having been the objection made and allowed by the 
justices, I want to know whether the proceedings were afterwards taken in 
the right name? 

Witness: We were advised by counsel that we had no jurisdiction in the 


Mr. Denison: I have here the official report of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
which is one of the places you mention. hat is the information upon 
which you tell the committee that the gas of Newcastle, or other places 
generally, has less than 20 grains of sulphur in it ? 

Witness : I tested it at Newcastle-on-Tyne myself, I do not know how 
many times, but I found the proportion to be rather less than 5 grains in 
100 feet, which experiments were confirmed by others; and when the com- 
er came for an Act they put themselves down at 15 grains. I know 
. at official people had reported the quantity to be nearly 40 grains; but I 
ry aan no results to the commitee except those obtained by myself. 
i s raverpeal they use Wigan cannel, and I believe the same at Manchester. 
pease it is mainly Newcastle coal. I know 14 candles can be got out 

Newcastle and Staveley coal, without any cannel at all. That is a very 
ood light. 

“examined by Mr. Hoaarns: The Imperial voluntarily came forward 


up the clause in the Imperial Bill specifying the burner to be used for 14- | 
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isst Year, and adopted 14 candles. There has been a good deal of complaint 


in the City, but I do not think there has been any agitation except for about 
twelve months. The Phoenix gas has been 14 candles ever since I tested it, 
and the Commercial too. 

Mr. Hocerns: You said the gas of the Imperial, Phoenix, and Commercial, 
was 143 candles; was that under the new or old burner? 

Witness : The new; under the old it would have been about 13. 


By Mr. Woops: I have tested the Paris gas again and again. I do not 
remember what coal they use. As compared with London gas it is 12- 
candle gas, and does not contain above 6 grains of sulphur. They use a 
coal which does not contain much pyrites. It is weathered a good deal 
and washed, so as to get rid of the pyrites. M. Ellissen and Mr. Barlow 
have reported on the quality of the Paris gas. In one case, where a Belgian 
coal of the name of Hornu was used, the proportion of sulphur in 100 feet 
ranged from 2°76 to 7°65. In another, a French coal, called the Denain 
coal, the proportion of sulphur ranged from 19 to 54 grains. London coal 
is not sufficiently picked. By picking it, much of the sulphur could be 
prevented. The companiesare, to a certain extent, compelled to use what- 
ever coal is in the market, but there is always a means of contracting for 
coal without a large amount of pyrites in it. Cannel gas must be made 
from cannel coal; you cannot get gas of 20 candles without. Cannel coal 
is becoming more and more costly every year, so that we must abandon 
cannel gas before long. I recommend only one standard of quality in 
London, because cannel is becoming so costly that it cannot be manufac- 
tured by-and-by at the — itis now. The Scotch cannels generally are 
charged with sulphur. 1 believe there is in England an immense quantity 
of good coal, which might make gas with much less than 20 grains of 
sulphur in it, and there is no limit to the supply of that kind of coal. 
There is no scientific reason why the gas-works should not be moved out of 
town. 

By Mr. Harttey: I know from my own testings that certain Newcastle 
coals will produce gas with only 5 grains of sulphur in 100 feet; so that, 
to a large extent, it is a question of picking a proper proportion of the coal. 
There are about 35 million cubic feet of gas made every day in London, 
which would use about 30,000 tons of coal. 

By Alderman Lusk: The Act of 1860 mentions sperm candles instead of 
wax, but the same number is kept. It is a change of from 14 to 16 in power. 
The candles are ‘chosen by the tester. We buy the best, but as sperm 
is getting very scarce, and is being adulterated with paraffin, we find it 
difficult to get a standard. The time is coming for changing the standard 
to a lamp such as they use in Paris, in which they burn colza, which is a 
refined rape oil. That would be a very superior standard to the candle. 
The companies have the power to select the burner, and if it fulfils the 
condifion of the Act of Parliament I do not think the tester can refuse it. 
I have now, I think, a burner which can be defined for the particular | 

uality of the gas. The burner in use now is not the same as in 1860. 

ime cannot be used for purifying in the City because of the difficulty of | 
carrying it away. It is so offensive a thing that it cannot be carried! 
through the streets. I think it would be better to remove gas-works out) 
of towns altogether. I do not think they are well placed in a crowded 
locality. Having regard to the interests of the great public of the metro- 
polis, I am certain the Act of 1860 is wholly unworkable in the City. | 


By Mr. Krxeiake: Prior to 1860 the average amount of sulphur in the 
City was under 20 grains. They then used lime mostly, but complaints} 
were made by the sanitary officers. They began to use iron seven or| 
eight years ago, but it was not fully used until the Act of 1860. I still enter-| 
tain the opinion I did when I made my report with reference to this Act, | 
that “there must be much clearer provision for the method of testing the) 
gas and enforcing the penalties; for as the law now stands, it may be vio- 
lated with impunity.” 

By Mr. Morrison: In the Newcastle Act the maximum is 15 grains, and| 
I think there is one Act with 10 grains, but I am not sure. I know nothing 
about the mode of making gas from petroleum. 

By Mr. Sraninanp: It is not possible for any number of officers ap- 
pointed by the local authorities to carry out testings at one place, that 
place being provided by the company. We also find that the companies} 
object altogether to the results that are obtained in those very places 
which they had agreed upon as the proper places for testing, and which 
they paid partly for in the fitting up. There is likewise no recovering, 

nalties in the City, for there is actually no jurisdiction. These are very | 
arge reasons why the Act is perfectly unworkable. The peculiarity of the) 
jurisdiction and non-jurisdiction is peculiar to the City, but the testin 
applies to every part. It will not do to contrast the Edinburgh gas wit 
the London Gas, as that is made from cannel at a much greater cost. It is 
superior as regards illuminating power, but I should hesitate a good deal, | 
irrespective of the scarcity, before I recommended cannel. The Glasgow| 
gas is also manufactured from cannel, but Edinburgh and Glasgow are in| 
beds of cannel, and are able to work at a cost they cannot do in London. | 
If the people in London are disposed to pay for it they can have a better 
gas than they have. 

Mr. Pauty: You say there is no jurisdiction undef this Act in the City; 
are you sufficiently acquainted with it to know the sections 7 to 12, 
which empower any 20 independent householders to apply to the prone A 
of State, who shall appoint an inspector, and that there shall be a penalty | 
for obstructing the inspector, and that the Secretary of State may make 
orders, and in default of obeying those orders a penalty may be imposed of 
£50 for each offence? 

Witness : Yes; but you will not find 20 ratepayers to come forward and 
act as public prosecutors. I know it from the Adulteration of Food Act. 
It is a dead letter, for the simple reason that the public must begin the 
inquiry; and though that clause looks admirable in print, it is utterly 
worthless in practice. 

Mr. Sranittanp: Are you aware of the other clause, where any person 
paying 10s. 6d. can have your report? 

Witness : They can. We have no magistrate in the City to decide that. 

By Mr. Woops: The complaints must be complaints within the Act; it 
is not competent for the consumers to complain of the Act itself. Besides, | 
there is the routine of it. A long notice must be given; the inquiry must 
be conducted in a formal manner, and altogether it would be utterly im-| 
possible to work upon that clause. ’ 

By. Alderman Lusk: Practically, as far as the City is concerned, the Act| 
is really inoperative. 

Dr. 7. Hillier, examined by Mr. SarGoop. 


I reside at 32, Queen Anne Street, and have beer chemical examiner to | 
the parish of St. Pancras since the beginning of 1861. The parish of St. 
Pancras is mainly supplied by the Imperial Company. I have made ex- 
periments on the gas three times in each week, with « view of testing both 
the illuminating power and purity, at a place provided by the local. board, | 
who also provide the apparatus for testing. The burner is also provided 
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by the local board, but it is not the one originally fitted by them, having 

been changed at the instance of the gas company to one of the same de- 

scription they use at their own testing-place. There is a difference of a 

candle and a half in favour of the new burner provided by the company; 
so that the identical gas which with the old burner would produce 12 

candles, with the new would appear to produce 13}. 

Mr. Sarcoop: Then I need scarcely ask you this: do you consider that 
the new burner is the same identical test as that which was suggested by 
the Act of Parliament and used at the time it was passed? 

Witness : It is difficult to answer that question. I do not think it was 
the test contemplated by the Act. ne 

Mr. Sarcoop: That is not quite what I asked you. I am willing to 
take your answer when I get it, whichever way it is. Asa scientific man, 
seeing that the same gas by the two tests produces different results, would 
you call the two tests identically the same in a scientific point of view? 


Witness: No. The advantage of light would be gained by the new 
burner rather than by any increase in the purity of gas. If the gas by 
the new burner simply comes up to the parliamentary standard, it will 
necessarily be inferior in quality to what it used to be when tested by the 
old burner; so that the introduction of the new burner has a tendency to 
allow the companies to use an inferior gas, and yet come up to thestandard. 
The Act of Parliament does not describe the size of the internal aperture, 
nor the pressure at which the gas should be consumed, nor the use of the 
hole; in fact, there are many conditions wanting to enable the test to be 
invariably a safe and permanent one. I believe with common gas the 
Argand burner is the best for testing. 

Mr. Sarcoop: Now, I will ask your attention to two burners; are these 
the old and the new [producing two burners] ? 

Witness: That would be, as near as one can tell, the old burner, and 
this one the new; that represents the difference very fairly. In the new 
burner the internal aperture is smaller, and the holes are larger. The 
material also is different, but that is matter of no moment. It is more diffi- 
cult to prevent smoking with the new burner; and-I do not think it is one 
which could be fairly introduced to the consumers, as one they could use 
advantageously, and without difficulty or inconvenience. 

By the Cuarrman: There are the same number of holes, the Act requires 
that. 

Mr. Sarcoop: Will you explain to the committee why there is that dif- 
ference in the combustion; explain it scientifically as to that produce of 
smoke and want of combustion ? 

Witness : The draught through the central aperture is much stronger. 

The Cuarrman: Then that is contraction? = 

Witness: Yes; and the holes being larger, the gas escapes more rapidly. 

Examination resumed: With the least increase of pressure, smoke would 
be produced. The new burner is suitable for a very low pressure, but if 
the pressure is increased accidentally from any cause, as the slamming of a 
door, it would give rise to smoke. When consumers require more light, 
their only means is to turn the gas on more fully, increasing the pressure at 
the orifice; but with the new burner they cannot burn more than 5 feet 
an hour with advantage. 

Mr. Sarcoop: Then I suppose you would say that whatever burner is 
used at the testing-place, whether very scientific or otherwise, it ought to 
be such a one as consumers could use without difficulty? 

. Witness : Yes ; I think that would give a fair notion of the value of 
the gas. 

Mr. Sarcoop: Now with regard to the question of purity, how have you 
found the results of your gas as to ountey? 

Witness : I have found that the company has generally acted within the 
provisions of the Act, and have not exceeded 20 grains in the 100 feet. I 
am speaking of the Imperial Company only. As far as I know they do 
that without difficulty. I think 20 grains is a higher limit than ought to 
be fixed by Parliament. I think that quantity is more injurious to pro- 
perty than to health. The company has not complied with the Act with 
reference to ammonia, which has generally exceeded what is permitted by 
the Act. The test is that,on exposing turmeric paper to a current of gas 
at half an inch pressure, there shall be no discoloration ; but the paper has 
nearly always been discoloured by it. I have used ordinary bibulous paper 
dipped in a solution of turmeric in a datmp state. I think that is the only 
way to use it, but, if there is any room to doubt, it should be specified. 
bad aaa is almost always coloured, sometimes slightly and sometimes 

ighly. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Burke: I think the Imperial Company have ful- 
filled all their obligations better than many other companies; but it depends 
entirely upon whether they are entitled to use the new burner. I believe 
that before the Act of 1860 the illuminating power required to be given by 
the Imperial Company was 12 wax candles, and not 12 sperm. In 1861 I 
reported that the burner I then used was unfair to the gas companies. It 
was one fitted for me by Mr. Wright, he having been requested to fit up 
such a burner as had always been in use for that purpose. All the appa- 
ratus with which I have conducted my experiments was found by the 
local board, over which the company had no control whatever; so that I 
had the most ample means of testing the quality and illuminating power of 
the gas according to such means as the local board themselves might 
point out. 

Mr. Burke: And according to the means so pointed out by the local 
board, and using their own apparatus, over which the company had no 
control, I think you have found by your report that the illuminating power 
has been always above the standard required by Parliament? 

Witness : Not always. 

Mr. Burke: I do not find asingle case. If that is a proper return, I find 
on one day, and one day only, that we are 12 candles—not below it, but 12 
candles. In every other case the company appear to be largely in excess 
of the illuminating power required. 

Witness : In my book at home, which is the best authority, I find that 
in June and July, 1862, and in March and September, 1864, they fell short 
—two months in 1864, and two.in 1862. I cannot say on how many occa- 
sions, as I have only the minimum here. Since J have used the new burner 
it has not been below. 

Mr. Burke: On every occasion except the two days in five years? 

The CuarrMan: He said twice in 1862 and twice in 1864—that makes 
four days. 

Mr. Burke: Take it four days; then except four days in five years the 
company have been invariably above the standard required by Parliament ? 

Witness ; That is so with the new burner. 

Mr. Burke: And on all those occasions the burner used by you has been 
one which your employers, the vestry, have thought the proper burner to 
be adopted? 

Witness: 1 do not say that. The company have claimed the right of 











using such a burner, and the vestry did not think in point of law they | 
would be able to maintain the point. The burner does not of course in the | 
slightest degree alter the quality of the gas. I heard Dr. Letheby say the | 
new burner is one which may be used generally. It can be used if proper | 
precautions are taken; but I think the precautions are so great that they I} 
are not likely to be used by ordinary consumers. The cost of the burner || 
is not a matter of much moment. It is not an expensive burner. The 
reason why it is not fit for the consumer is that it is only fit for burning 5 || 
cubic feet of gas per hour. If he burns more he does not get any advantage || 
from that burner; he wastes the gas. If the consumer knew all the prin- 
ciples on which gas should be burned, it might be all very well; but it is 
rather a difficult thing to learn. I think the burner should be accurately 
defined. 

Mr. Burke: Is that all the amendment you require in the Metropolis 
Gas Act? 

Witness: I am not here to say that; I am only here to express my 
opinion on the general state of things. 

Mr. Burke: During the time you have been in office, is it your opinion 
that the Gas Act has acted efficiently for the protection of the public | 

Witness : I think the gas is very much the same as when I first began || 
to test it. I had no experience of it before. I think they have complied) 
with the letter of the Act, except on the point of ammonia; but I do not | 
think they have complied with the spirit. The Act does not give an effi- | 
cient means of ensuring the fulfilment of its provisions. I have not sought | 
to put ¢ | of the clauses of the Act in operation against the company, 
because the clauses are not explicit enough. 

Mr. BurKE: Which particular clause? For instance, if the company 
does not supply gas of the requisite purity and illuminating power, there is 
the means of redress, is there not, by going to a magistrate ? 

Witness : No. I think that the Act was intended to give gas of a certain 
quality, which is not secured in consequence of an improvement in the 
burner. It all turns upon the burner. 

Mr. Burke: Now, about ammonia; you have never conducted gas- 
works? 

Witness : 1 have not. . 

Mr. Burke: Is it not a fact, that if you wash out the ammonia entirely 
from the gas, you destroy its illuminating power? 

Witness: No. I have that from the authority of very good chemists, and 
from my own experience I am quite certain it has nothing to do with the | 
illuminating power of gas. I am not prepared to state any process by) 
which the entirety of the ammonia can be taken out without destroying | 
the illuminating power; but I know it can be done, and is done by some of | 
the gas companies, 

Re-examined by Mr. Sarcoop: I do not know any reason why the other 
gas companies should not do the same. On one occasion in 1864 the gas 
was below the standard, even with the new burner, but generally it was 
above. If tested by the old burner it would have been below on frequent 
occasions. 

By Alderman Lusk: Scientifically the new burner is the best that can | | 
be got. If you were to burn 5 feet of gas per hour, with a 15-hole burner, 
it is the best for that purpose. 

By Mr. Woops: A bat’s-wing burner would not be a good test for common 
on a can even get a better light with a 30-hole Argand than with a 
15-hole. 

Mr. Pautu: If it is represented that smoke has increased and goods have | 
been deteriorated during the last few years by the quantity of gas which 
has been consumed, it may be due rather to the burner than to the quan- || 
tity of smoke ? | 

Witness : I do not think the consumers would use the new burner at all, 

I think it is due to the increase of sulphur in some of the companies gases. 

Mr. Pauw: If the new burner had been used, it is possible that this 
deterioration of the goods was due to the burner rather than to the inferior 
quality of the gas? 

Witness : Yes; because the gas would escape unconsumed. 














Fray, Aprit 27. 
Dr. Letheby recalled, and examined by Mr. Hocerns. 


I produce a statement of the comparative illuminating power of the 
Chartered and Great Central Gas, before and since the passing of the Me- 
tropolis Gas Act. I have also a table showing the proportion of sulphur 
found in the gas of various towns in England. The range is from a little 
less than 4 grains to 22°26 grains per 100 cubic feet. The average of the 
large towns is 13°16. The smallest proportion is at Exeter. If { may be 
permitted, I would refer to a memorandum which I have made of what, as 
the result of my experience as gas analyst for the City of London, appears 
to me to be absolutely necessary for the improvement of the working of the 
Act of 1860. 

The CuatrmMAn: On what grounds? 

Witness: First, there is a necessity for the improvement of the illumi- | 
nating power of the gas; and second, in its chemical quality. After a large, 
experience, I have been obliged to come to the conclusion that London 
would be better without cannel gas. Fourteen-candle gas is, I think, good 
enough for London. I do not recommend cannel gas, because not only is 
cannel so scarce, and has become so much dearer, but because it is not, in 
my judgment, the right kind of gas for London, certainly not for practical 
purposes. The other is a gas that may be made from Newcastle coal, 
without any cannel, and from the Derbyshire Staveley coal. Next, I think, 
it necessary that there should be an improvement in the chemical quality 
of the gas. I am alluding to sulphur chiefly; I think, at present, the clauses 
with regard to sulphuretted hydrogen and ammonia may stand as they do 
now with regard to the proportions. I will come directly to the question of 
how I think the testing should be made so as to guard against any dispute 
hereafter. The proportion of sulphur in those cases where gas is made out 
of London, and where they can use lime, should not be more than 16 grains, 
but for sanitary purposes it is difficult, if not impossible, to use lime; 
then I think the present quantity should stand at 20. By picking the coal, 
with the oxide of iron for the purifier, there is no difficulty in keeping it 
down to 20; but in those cases where lime can be used, the lime will cer- 
tainly bring it down below 16. Next, I think there should be a definition of 
the place where the testing of the gas is to be made. It should be at) 
a distance of ndt less than 1000 yards from the works ; that it should || 
be chosen by the local authority, and if the situation is objected 
to by the gas company supplying that district, the place should 
be fixed by a magistrate, or, if in the City, by one of the jus- 
tices. Then I think there should be only one place for testing the gas 10 
each district, which would make 20 testing-placesin London. It should not 
be as it is now, when one vestry may have one place and another vestry 
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another, giving rise to a conflict of testimony; but there should be only one 
place for each district supplied by each of the works of the companies, s0 
that there being 20 works there would be 20 places. I may say as I go on 
that these regulations are founded upon the study which I have made of 
that which is practically carried out in Paris. Fourthly, I think that the 
methods of testing the gas for illuminating power and chemical quality 
should be clearly and precisely described in every particular, so that one 
tester shall not be making it one way and another tester another way. 
Then with regard to the testing of the illuminating power of the gas, the 
burner should be precisely described in all its parts and measurements; 
that is done in Paris exactly, and we can doit here. The working standard 
of light should be defined, and if it we the flame of a Carcel lamp, the par- 
ticulars and measurements of it, and of the lamp and of its rate of burning 
should be precisely defined, exactly as in Paris, as well as the quality of the 
oil. Paris is — by one company, having seven stations round the 
city. The actual process to be followed in making the experiments should 
be described; how long the lamp is to burn and the gas is to burn before the 
experiment is made, because a burner just lighted will give 5 per cent. less 
light than a burner which has been burning ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour. The time for making the experiment should be fixed as from 5 p.m. 
to 10 p.m. in winter, and 8 p.m. to 11 p.m. in summer. With respect to the 
tests of purity, the exact means of ascertaining the presence of ammonia 
should be described, how the paper is to be made, that it is to be used wet, 
and how long it is to be held at the jet, and at what rate the gas proceeds 
from the jet; also the size of the aperture and the exact means of ascertain- 
ing the presence of sulphuretted hydrogen should be described, as it is done 
at Paris. There the paper is described, how it is to be dipped, and the mode 
of holding it over the gas so that no question arises about it. Next, the 
exact process for ascertaining the amount of sulphur in any form in the gas 
should be described as it is in the Birmingham and Staffordshire Gas Act of 
1864; the period of the day and night when the experiments for estimating 
the purity of the gas should be fixed, as from nine in the morning of one day 
to nine in the morning of the following day. 

Mr. Morrison: Would you test it continuously all that time ? 

Witness : We must for sulphur. The experiment is continued for twenty- 
four hours. We may find, perhaps, in the course of ten minutes or a 
quarter of an hour a little accession of sulphur, which may be balanced in 
the course of the day, and it is not fair to either party to take the gas for 
less than twenty-four hours. Fifth, provision should be made for ascer- 
taining and recording the pressure of the gas at each of the testing-places 
during the whole period of from nine in the morning of one day to nine in 
the morning of the next, so that the public may have a guarantee that they 
are supplied with gas at a sufficient pressure. Sixth, the cost of maintain- 
ing the testing-places and providing the necessary apparatus should be paid 
by the companies supplying the respective districts in which the testing- 
places are. That is so in Paris; the Paris Company pay for the cost of 
the rooms and apparatus, the necessary apparatus being selected by the 
local authority. Seventh, the appointment of the officers to test the gas 
should rest with the local authority, who should be empowered to pay the 
salaries of the officers out of some specified local fund. Eighth, there 
should be a chief gas analyst, who should direct the operations of the 
assistant gas analysts, and he should receive daily the returns of their 
examinations, and submit them and report on them weekly to the local 
authority. 

The Cuarrman: Have you any assistant now? 


Witness: Yes; the corporation allow me an assistant, who lives at the 
laboratory and makes experiments all the evening. The experiments are 
made as they are not made anywhere else; they are made three times in 
the evening, as in Paris. Ninthly, the local authority should be the Metro- 
politan Board of Works outside the City, and the Commissioners of Sewers 
within the boundaries of the City. The local authorities at present are the 
vestries. Some appoint gas examiners, and some do not. Some throw 
the responsibility of testing the gas upon an inferior officer; others put it 
on the medical officers, who tell them plainly that they know nothing 
of the principles of testing gas; and some do not make any ap- 
pointment at all; therefore it should rest with the Metropolitan Board 
of Works to do so, and to receive from them weekly returns. The 
enth proposition is that gas companies should be allowed to send 
man officer to each of the testing-places to witness the testing, but he 
should not be allowed to interfere with the operations, though he should 
be allowed to report to his board. Lastly, the local authority should 
have a speedy and certain means of proceeding before a justice or 
magistrate, and for enforcing penalties in case of any defect in the quality 
or illuminating power of the gas. At the present time there is no speedy 
and easy mode of doing so. Applying to the Secretary of State involves 
the necessity—as I know in one instance, where the Secretary of State has 
referred the matter to me for inquiry—of my giving a clear day’s notice, 
which may alter the entire condition of things. The delay and expense of 
such an investigation makes it unsuited to the public requirements. With 
a thing of such common necessity as gas, the quality of it should be speedily 
arrived at, so that any defect should be at once remedied. 


The Cuarrman: Will you allow me to ask you—it is a material question 
to this committee—whether you see any objection to the present system of 
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the metropolis being divided into districts for service by the various gas 
companies ? , 

Witness : No; on the contrary, I think it is one of the best things. Com- 
petition is well enough in its way, but there is the public convenience to be 
considered in this case, in regard to the breaking up of streets, which is 
constantly taking place wherever competition exists in a locality. A cus- 
tomer may change from week to week, because he is dissatisfied with his 
_ A well-regulated monopoly is better than any competition of that 
| Sort. 

The Cusarrman: But you have not found the regulations under which 
the monopoly now exists sufficient for the protection of the public. 
| Witness : That is so; it is not a well-regulated monopoly at the present 
moment. 
| The Cuarrman: But you know it may be amended to that extent to 
e it work well. 
| Witness: I am sure of it, under the suggestions I have made to the 
committee, 

‘alt CHAIRMAN: We have a bill before us for the ag hee how would 
bog become operative with regard to the districts? Would it take away 
| e supply of gas to the City by those companies which now supply it? 

Witness: 1am placed in a difficult position by answering that question. 


| breaking up of streets, a well-regulated monopoly is the best. 
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|tecart with the general proposition, and there is no doubt about it, that for | 
© supply of gas, considering the public inconvenience involved in the | 
’ the leakage, which at the present time is 20 per cent. of all the gas rane 


The Cuartrman: You think it is quite possible to have such an Act passed 


that it would be well regulated ? 

Witness: The monopoly of Paris is a monopoly in which one company 
has the entire hold of it; and there is no dispute, for the simple reason that 
the regulations are so admirably adapted. 

By Alderman Lusk: The present state of things in London is a great 
monopoly, and a bad monopoly in every respect; as regards the quality of 
the gas and its illuminating power, it is as bad a monopoly as it is possible 
to be. Ihave no fault at all to find with the districting. It is a matter of 
economy as well as a matter of interest to the public, because wherever 
there are two sets of working operations it must be more expensive than 
where there is only one. With regard to the question of price, I think the 
price must not be reduced very much in London, because if the companies 
are compelled to adopt the system of purification which I have suggested, 
and which they have found to be so advantageous, it is costly. I think 4s. 
per 1000 would be a very fair price, but the price will be better regulated 
by the dividend. As soon as the dividends come up to a certain sum the 
price must be reduced. With regard to the price at the present moment, 
that may be a very unfair price to all parties in the course of half a dozen 
years, 

Mr. Dutron: What additional price would be put upon gas, or what 
would be the cost if lime were used as well as oxide of iron? 


Witness: The cost is not so much with regard to the expense of lime, 
because I believe that a ton of lime used with oxide of iron would purify, 
at least, the gas of 20 tons of coal. That is, therefore, a matter of very little 
moment; but the cost would be in the increased area of the works, rendered 
necessary in order to put up a double set of purifiers. That is an engi- 
neering question upon which I cannot give my opinion. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: The price of gas in Paris is about 
8 francs per 1000 cubic feet. You must allow me, in speaking of that, to 
give an explanation. At the termination of the monopoly the whole of the 
pipes of the company are the property of the municipality, therefore the 
price is now being paid for buying up the works, so to speak. The con- 
cession was for 51 years, but much of it is expired. 

Mr. Denison: I will ask you one question with regard to the mode of 
testing the gas. Does it strike you that it would be fair for the company 
to stand by and see the gas tested, without any means whatever of taking) 
objection to the mode under any possible circumstances? | 


Witness: It does; and here is the French account of it. There is a special) 
provision in the Paris decree or regulation, to the effect that the company) 
may send a tester, but he must not interfere with the testing. You never! 
can get at a result at all if two people are quarrelling over the mode of 
testing. Let them report, if they like, what they consider wrong in the! 
testing to the company, who would at once bring the subject before the 
local authority, and then the matter would be settled. Ido not think it) 
would be putting an arbitrary power into the hands of the officer of the| 
local authority. It might (be referred to an arbitrator if differences arose! 
between them. At the present moment disputes may arise about the sort | 
of candles used, whether they contain paraffin or not. The paraffin will 
raise the illuminating power of a: candle in the proportion of 22 per cent. | 
over that of sperm. Disputes may arise when a candle contains wax, which 
is one of the things they are adulterating sperm with, and wax will lower 
the illuminating power 14 per cent. Then disputes may arise about the 
time the burner has been going; disputes about the mode of making the) 
experiment ; but if it be, as I have contemplated, fixed by the Act of Par- 
liament how an experiment is to be made, how can a dispute arise? These) 
experiments do not require much skill in their adjustment. The officers 
that are appointed in Paris to make the examinations are clerks of the 
municipality, who get about 3 francs, or half a crown, for making the ex-! 
periment. They can teach a person to make the experiment accurately in| 
a quarter of an hour. It is a very difficult thing when you puta pho-| 
tumeter before a man who knows nothing about it, and has no cause to! 
make the experiment; but it is not at all difficult, and no dispute can arise, 
when it is once understood. 


By the Cuarrman: I propose these stringent regulations for testing the 
quality of the gas, in the interests of the public as against the monopoly of 
the companies, and to protect them against the abuse of that monopoly. 


Mr. Ricuarps: Thoroughly admitting that principle, still I ask you, do 
you think it fair that the officer appointed by the local authority should be 
left absolutely master of the position, without any sort of appeal to the 
chief analyst? 

Witness : I do not say that, I say this: this is the origin of the question— 
“Is the officer appointed By the company to interfere with the investiga- 
tion?” He is not; he may make a note of what he sees wrong, and report 
to his board upon it, and the board may report to the chief analyst, or to 
the local authority, or to anybody else who may be able to arrive at a 
correct conclusion, but, I say, he must not interfere. If two officers were 
quarrelling over a photometer, it would never be done at all. He should 
have no legal right to interfere and point out objections; he should be at 
liberty to report to his board, and the board to the local authority, the 
chief analyst or the examiner-in-chief would then settle the question. 
He would, as a matter of course, be the referee between the disputants. 
I should not think it fair for an officer, who, attending on behalf of the 
company, had grounds to be dissatisfied, to conduct an experiment with 
the same machinery immediately afterwards, in order to confirm his own 
impressions. I will tell you what may be done, as it is in Paris. Com- 
panies have the right to make tests at their several stations. If discrepan- 
cies arise between the results of testing experiments at their own stations, 
and the testings at the places appointed by the local authorities, then the 
dispate may be settled by reference to the chief examiner to ascertain 
whether there is anything erroneons either on one side or the other. 








Mr. Ricuarps: Then you would not even allow him to make experi- 
ments afterwards ? | 

Witness. You see a sub-officer would have but one and a straightforward | 
duty to perform—to make the experiment. It should be the same duty| 
moreover of the officer who witnesses the experiment; and in case of a dis-| 
pute, it should be referred to the chief analyst, or to the local authority. I) 
should take care that these requirements were fulfilled under some form of 
penalty, but I do not recommend that one single deviation should subject 
the company to a penalty. I should make the penalties imposable after a, 
certain number of experiments. I should let the testings for illuminating) 
power run through the whole evening, and with regard to sulphur, through | 
a couple of days, except in the case of sulphuretted hydrogen, which ought) 
not to be there at all. I should not recommend that any minimum pres-| 
sure should be fixed in the bill; I said this when I gave my evidence on 
the Gas Bill of 1860. During the daytime the gas companies, if they are) 
compelled to put the gas on at high pressure, are losing enormously from 
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I am now speaking of leakage from pipes in the streets. The gas some- 
times finds its way into the water, but the most mischievous part of it is, 
that it makes the soil offensive; next, it gets into the sewers, and then the 
men who work there are very much afraid of explosions. It also finds its 
way into the neighbouring houses. 

Mr. Woops: The answer you gave just now is rather mysterious to me. 
How is it that gas, which is under so very small a pressure, cannot be con- 
tained in pipes when water, which is of so enormous a pressure, can? I 
should like to hear a reason for it. 

Witness: In the first place it requires very much more pressure for 
water to pass through an aperture of a given size than it does for gas. In 
the next place, water within the water-pipes, to a certain extent, gives 
rigidity and strength to the pipes, and they do not give way in the streets 
to the extent that gas-pipes do. A small fissure, not a breaking, between 
the junction of one pipe with another would in the case of water let nothing 
out; but in the case of gas it would let a good deal out. Practically, 20 per 
cent. of the gas made in London is either lost by being taken improperly, or 
by leakage. Iam quite sure that gas-pipes can be made to contain gas 
without escapes, because there are cases where bored sockets have been 
used; but London is being so perpetually disturbed from the opening of 
streets, that the best made gas-pipes in the world must give way. There is 
also a good deal of settlement in one place or another. 

By the Cuairman: The loss by leakage falls upon the companies; it 
is therefore to their interest to avoid it as much as possible. The word 
“leakage” in the gas world has a much larger meaning than as applied to 
what oozes through the pipes. It is the difference between the gas that is 
made and the gas that is paid for, and all that is burnt upon the works. 
The proper term for it is “ unaccounted-for gas.” 

By Mr. Durron: There is a provision in Lord Redesdale’s Act which 
guards against the improper registration of meters. Formerly, when the 
consumers were obliged to receive the meter from the company, there were 
no doubt many cases where the meters registered wrongly against the com- 
pany, and often against the consumer. 

By Mr. Wesster: No doubt the public in the end have to pay the 20 per 
cent. loss by leakage; they pay for bad debts in the long run. 


By Mr. Ricuarps: To produce 14-candle gas under penalties, the com- 
panies must work up to one candle higher. That is not a higher illumi- 
nating power than can be obtained from Newcastle coal. I will give you 
an example. I have for two years past been examining the manufacture of 
gas at Hastings, where they do not use a bit of cannel; or at least they did 
not while I was there. They are working with Newcastle coal, and they 
are producing at the very end of St. Leonards 14-candle gas; therefore, 
15-candle gas, which the 14-candle standard would require, is not a 
higher illuminating power than can be obtained from Newcastle coal. Now 
I will take the case of Birmingham as another instance. The West Bromwich 
works are six miles from the town of Birmingham, but the company do not 
use & bit of cannel, they are using Staveley coal. Nevertheless, the gas in 
| Birmingham is 144 candles. I cannot tell the price of Newcastle coal at 
| Hastings. The quantity of gas produced per ton was 9500 or 9600 cubic 
feet. At the present time, at Hastings, they are under every possible 
| difficulty with regard to the manufacture of gas. They have no harbour 
| there, and they are obliged to pay enormously for coal to be landed on their 
| beach. I do not believe they get coal under 15s. or 16s.a ton. In the next 
| place, they have no means of getting rid of their coke. ‘Therefore, they are 
| obliged to produce as large a quantity of gas as they can from a ton of coal; 
jand they are getting 9500 feet per ton, and are selling the gas at 33. per 
1000. 1 propose accurately to define the burner for testing purposes. I 
think it fair that the burner should be the one which gives the best cha- 
racter to the gas, I recommend that the best burner that is known for the 
production of the most light from gas should be employed, because burners 
do not make light—they only educe it. It is not fair to use a burner that 
is leaky. We have arrived at the knowledge of the best burner by experi- 
mental investigation, and, as we are going to start fresh on this matter, I 
should say that the burner should be defined as the best burner now exist- 
ing that will evoke the light. 

By Mr. Harriey: I would have a model burner, which should be depo- 
sited with the town-clerk of the City of London and with the chief clerk of 
the Metropolitan Board, or in any other place. 


By the CuarrMAN: At the time the Birmingham and Staffordshire Gas 
|Company’s Bill was before Parliament, in 1864, the late Lord Donough- 
/more insisted upon a proper definition of a burner. I prepared such de- 
|finition, and the burner so defined is deposited with the town-clerk of 
Birmingham. 

The Cuarrman: Is there any difference between that model burner and 
the one in use in London? 

Witness : The model burner has a steel ring, which I think is objection- 
able. Steel corrodes, and the holes in the burner come to vary in size, and 
the quantity of light necessarily varies. The steatite burner, such as you 
see on the table, endures; it does not undergo any change in the holes. It 
is filled internally with hard-baked steatite—a kind of clay—in which the 
holes are drilled. It is very enduring, resists the action of heat, and the 
light never varies. The model burner would be preserved in perpetuity, 
and used only for comparing the other burners with; also in case of dispute 
with respect to the illuminating power, that the companies and the public 
ay —_ the opportunity of knowing whether the testing-burner has been 
| changed. 
| Mr. Ricnarps, referring to the answer of the witness as to the price of 
| gas at Hastings, said he was told by Mr. Barlow that it was 4s, per 1000. 

Witness said he would take it from Mr. Barlow that it was so, but when 
he was there in the winter he was told by the secretary or manager that it 
| was only 3s. 
| By Alderman Lusk: There is a loss of 20 per cent. between the quantity 
of gas made by the companies and the quantity paid for by the consumers. 
| That may partly arise from want of sufficient precaution in laying the 
| pipes; but, it being to their interest to avoid leakage, the companies, as a 

rule, are careful in laying down their pipes so as to guard against it. If 
the gas which escapes gets into the neighbouring houses it may lead to an 
explosion, and the company be called upon to pay compensation as in the 
case of the Wood Street fire, which cost one company £40,000. I think 20 
per cent. leakage an excessive loss, With reference to burners, there never 
| was a standard adopted until the case of the Birmingham Gas Bill was 
| before Parliament. I should insist upon there being one in all cases, just 
| as there are standard weights and measures, 

Serjeant Kincuake: You stated just now very clearly the process by 
which you would test the gas, and you said there would be a report given 
by the examiner to the local authority; would you make that report con- 
clusive before the magistrate, unless it had been disputed by the company 
jand referred to the analyst? 
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| Witness: The company should certainly have the opportunity of in- 

| quiring into the truthfulness of the results obtained; but at the same time, | 
| seeing that the examinations are to take place evcry night between cer-| 
tain hours, I think the result of the examinations of that night, unless the 
companies can show that there has been some error in the mode of making | 
the examination, should be regarded as conclusive as between the appli- 
cant and the company. It is so now in the present Act of Parliament, | 
that any consumer can apply, upon payment of 10s. 6d., to the analyst to 
have the gas analyzed, and that report is taken before the magistrate as | 
conclusive evidence. 

Mr. SraniLanp: That is not quite clear. — 

Witness : I think it is so in the Act of Parliament, sec. 30. 

Serjeant KixciaKe: What I want to know is, whether you make that) 
report conclusive as between any consumer of gas and the company sum- 
moned before the magistrate? 

Witness: Yes; 1 think it must beso. If the mode of investigation was | 
left open at the discretion of the experimenter, then I think it necessary | 
that there should be an investigation of the manner in which the experi- | 
ment was made; but if Parliament is to define precisely the process of the | 
inquiry, the result of that inquiry must be taken as conclusive of the cor- | 
rectness of the experiment at that place. 

By Mr. Durron: I have had many complaints of the effect of the bad | 
quality of the gas — the goods in tradesmen’s shops. I saw a pair of 
boots produced by Mr. Medwin, and had a piece of the leather sent to 
me. I am sure that gas would have the effect I saw produced. I found in’ 
the leather boots that Mr. Medwin sent me as;much as 10 grains of oil of 
vitriol in two inches of the leather. | 

Mr. Hartiey: Would that be imbibed from the gas, or might it not be | 
in the original making of the leather? | 

Witness: No, because I have this instance, which was brought forward | 
at the time of the inquiry in 1860—I found that books in libraries that had | 
been bound at the same time, one taken out and kept by a reader for a}! 
considerable time, was brought back and put by the side of the other | 
volume that had rested on the shelf; that in the hand of the reader was 
sound, but that standing on the book-shelf, where the gas had been burn- 
ing, was rotten, and therefore there could be no doubt that leather imbibes 
oil of vitriol from gas. Primarily the same quality of material was used. 


By Mr. Harrier: With regard to the illuminating power, I mean that 
all experiments made during the whole evening shall be taken as evidence 
of the condition of the gas at the time; the companies, in their own inte- 
rest, will take care that their officers shall be present to witness the test; 
but with regard to sulphur, as an accident may happen over which the 
company can have no control, I should not proceed against them unless 
for two consecutive days it was found that the sulphur was excessive, or 
unless during the period of a week it should be found to be excessive. 

Mr. Ricuarps: I would ask whether dry meters are not made of 
leather? : 

Witness : Yes; but the gas as it passes through them is not in a state in| 
which the sulphur can act upon the leather. It is when it is burnt that) 
the sulphur produces the mischief—after it has passed through the burner | 
and is given off in the atmosphere. 

Mr. STANILAND: You are aware of a great outcry by people who, per- 
haps, are ignorant on the matter, against monopoly, especially in reference | 
to the gas supply of London. Notwithstanding all that, are you satisfied | 
that, in the interests of the consumers, it is desirable the districting | 
should remain, subject to conditions which you propose to impose upon | 
the companies ? 

Witness : Yes. | 

Mr. STantLanD: You are quite satisfied on that point? 

Witness : 1 am. | 

Mr. STANILAND: It admits of no doubt on your mind? 

Witness : Not at all. 1] 

Examination continued: One of the consequences of the monopoly has | 
been that the companies, without exception, in London have reduced the! 
price of gas 6d. per 1000; but that has only brought it down to the old | 
price before the passing of the Act of 1860, and they have given a worse | 
article. The cost of the public lighting has not been reduced; on the con- 
trary, in the City of London it is charged higher than when gas was sup- 
plied to private consumers at 7s. or 8s. Paris is very much better lighted 
than London. For the most part they use Belgian coal there. The reason 
it is better lighted is that there is a larger number of lamps in the streets; 
the municipality of Paris are very liberal in that respect. 

By Mr. Woops: There are no means of compelling the companies “ to 
remove the grounds of complaint,” which they are called upon to do, under 
the 11th section of the Metropolis Gas Act, “within a reasonable time,” 
except by application to the Secretary of State. The mode is prescribed 
by the section, but it is a very roundabout way. I have been engaged in 
one instance where the Secretary of State was complained to. 

The Cuarrman: Has not that clause been perfectly inoperative? 

Witness: It has. 

Mr. Woops: Do you think the Secretary of State can be brought to make | 
such an order that “a penalty not exceeding £50” will ever be inflicted 
upon a company ? 

Witness : I think not. 


Dr. A. W. Barclay, examined by Mr. Hocers. 


I am the chemical examiner of gas for the parish of St. Luke’s, Chelsea, 
and am a Fellow of the College of Physicians. I was appointed examiner | 
in 1862, and I have a testing-room fitted up at the vestry-hall according to} 
Mr. Sugg’s plan and with Dr. Letheby’s new burner. I have constantly | 
made experiments since my appointment. The company which supplies our | 
district is the London, but for two months last year we were supplied by the | 
Imperial, in consequence of the explosion at the London Company’s works. | 
The result of my testings has almost invariably been that the illuminating | 
power of the gas, as tested by the new burner, has been above the standard | 
of 12 candles. { have found an excess of sulphur in it, which, in my| 
opinion, is prejudicial to health and injurious to goods. The present standard | 
of illuminating power is decidedly too low. The average has been over 13 
candles, and during the present year 14 2/l0ths. I have not heard any 
complaints this year. I heard complaints before, especially about last Christ- 
mas time; since then the illuminating power has increased. When I was 
first appointed it was only 123 candles, ish, of course, with the old burner 
would have been below 12. The most numerous complaints were about 
fifteen months ago. The pressure has been irregular generally. I reported 
upon that subject to the vestry some time ago, and since then it has been 
more equal. My attention was first called to it by finding that the pressure 
of the Imperial Company was much more uniform, and when I called atten- 
tion to it the London regulated their pressure more equally. I complained 
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attention has been called to sections 27, 28, and 29 of the Metropolis Gas 
Act. I think that, practically, they render the Act utterly inoperative, be- 
cause there are two sets of apparatus provided for, and it is left quite an 
open question where the examination is to take place, and which set of ap- 
paratus is to be used as evidenee. I rather infer that it is the company’s 
apparatus that is to be employed. It is required that three hours notice 
ould be given before testing for sulphur, and twenty-four hours is needed 
for making the test, so that there would be ample time for the officers of the 
company, knowing that the operation was going on, to provide good gas. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Purnn: I am aware that section 7 gives the 
Metropolitan Board, or any vestry or district board, power to memorialize the 
Secretary of State on the insufficient quantity and quality of the gas sup- 
plied by +4 company. I think such a provision is perfectly useless. I am 
not aware that such a memorial has ever been presented. 

By Mr. Davison: The unequal pressure of the London Company’s gas 
was before the accident at their works, The most equal pressure of the Im- 
perial gas was at the time Chelsea was being supplied after the accident. I 
am not aware that a number of companies were supplying the district at 
that time. I have never practically attempted to put the provisions of the 
Metropolis Gas Act in force. I certainly should not have advised the vestry 
to do anything under them. The London Gas Company have very cordially 
given me permission to go upon their premises without giving any notice at 
all, I have no knowledge of the practice of any other company in this re- 
ao6 As far as the London Company are concerned, they have uniformly 
allowed me to go and test the gas without notice at any time. 


By the Cuarrman: I was in the room almost all the time when Dr. 
Letheby was under examination. I heard his recommendations. They are 
so new to me that I am not prepared to give an opinion as to whether those 
recommendations would be beneficial to the public. Ido not wish to make 
any suggestion to the committee for the improvement of the Gas Act. 


By Mr. Lusk: I think there should be one standard burner for the whole 
of the metropolis. I am not satisfied with the present state of things. I be- 
lieve the Metropolis Gas A :t is almost entirely inoperative, except so far as 
moral force is brought to bear upon the companies. Practically I think the 
Act is unworkable. Persons will not take the trouble and expense to put 
the Act in force when they feel certain they will be floored. 

Dr. C. J. B. Aldis, examined by Mr. Sarcoop. 
Iam _a physician, residing in Chester Terrace, Chester Square, and am 
the medical officer of health for the parish of St. George, Hanover Square. 
I was appointed gas examiner in February, 1861. The testing-place for the 
London Company’s gas is at 73, Bessborough Street. The companies whose 
gas I have to examine are the London, Equitable, and Chartered. The 
Imperial Company supply only two lamps in the parish. The illuminating 
power I have generally found above the standard required by Act of Parlia- 
ment, tested by Sugg’s burner. I think generally it would have been up to 
the standard tested by the old burner. I tested it after the three hours 
notice required by the Act. Sometimes the illuminating power of the can- 
nel gas has been equal to 25 or 26 candles, and for the quarter the common 
gas has averaged 14 candles. I have not had occasion since my new 
appointment to test the purity of gas in the statuable manner. I examined 
the cannel gas of the London Company two or three years before the passing 
of the Act of 1860, but I have not tested it for sulphur since then, I have 
had so much thrown upon me that I have not had the opportunity, because 
I have no private room at present allowed me to which all the gases could 
be brought. The vestry allowed me a private room previously for testing 
the gas of the London Company, but it is impossible to get a room in the 
district to which all the gases could be brought (at least, so I am led to 
believe by the commissioners,) since the districting. The Chartered Com- 
pany’s gas is tested at No. 40, Parliament Street. I test there with the 
new burner for the common gas, and a bat’s-wing for the cannel gas. The 
result of my tests is that the illuminating power has been very favourable ; 
it has been above the standard as a rule, though sometimes it is below. It 
would have reached as high a standard if tested by the old burner, some- 
times. I have been looking over some of my reports, and, from experiments 
which I have made with regard to the old iron burner and the new burner, 
I have found there is a difference of 1°85 candles. I have made some special 
experiments with regard to the burner, which I will hand in. [Witness 
then handed in the following paper.] 
Results of Experiments made with No. 1 (Birmingham) Burner, No, 2 (Sugg’s) 
Burner, and No. 3 (the Old Iron) Burner. 


13°27 
12°87 


26°14 
13-07 Average on No. 1 burner. 





14°12 
14°31 


28°43 
14°21 Average on No, 2burn>r. 


12°36 
12°37 


24°73 
12°36 Average on No, 3 burner, 
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Dae ss - 12°36 
‘71 Candles. 
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1°14 Candles. 


I think the company have a right to do the best for their own gas, and the 
public can avail themselves of the new burner if they please, the same as 
that adopted by the companies. They might use the same burner under all 
circumstancés, J do not know of a single instance in which they have done 
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so. The Equitable Company’s gas is tested at No. 75, Cambridge Street, 
under the same conditions and with the same burner. The result as regards 


the illuminating power has been favourable, the new burner always pro- || 
I have not tested their gas for | | 


ducing a higher result than the old one. 
urity, the same difficulty mentioned before having prevented me. I have 
ried it with the ordinary test-paper, and sometimes found traces of am- 
monia. The wane yp I would dispense with the three hours notice, I think ; 
they have allowed me to go sometimes without giving it. Ordinarily I do 
give notice. I was requested by a few individuals in the vestry to test the 
gas without notice, and I found no difficulty in doing so; the companies 
ave not shown any opposition at all. I believe that, on application, the 
key of the testing-room would be left for me to go and make experiments 
when I pleased, without communicating with them. I do not see any reason 
why notice should be given except that it is convenient in this way: we are 
sure to meet with some one there who would see that the apparatus is got 
ready, and assist in the experiment. It is clear that the experiment could 
be made more accurately with two than with one person; that is the 
result of my experience ; therefore it is convenient to have some person to 
meet you there, or to take some one with you. The gas is conveyed into 
the house in the ordinary way by a service-pipe. I have no means, by per- 
sonal inspection, of knowing shane the gas is supplied to that pipe. I 
have never taken the trouble to investigate the progress of that pipe from 
the testing-place to the works. The distance between the two is about 1000 
yards. I think it might be equally fair to test it at a greater distance. I 
—_ see no reason why it should not be tested two or three miles off, but 
Ihave not made the experiment. Theoretically I do not see any objection, 
provided the distribution be properly made. In the present state of exami- 
ning gas I think it is very inconvenient, because we do not all test gas 
exactly in the same way. Our apparatus in some measure differs, and the 
mode of testing differs. In one case I understand the i is supplied at a 
distance from the main by a very narrow pipe, and this, I might say, would 
deteriorate the illuminating power of the gas; then one tester uses only 1 
candle—another uses 2; indeed there are many varying circumstances in 
operation during the examination of the gas by different classes of examiners, 
which would {lead to very different results. Therefore I would suggest, if 
there be any rule of testing at all, that, ooert from its stringency, for the 
mere purpose of accuracy the rule ought to be better defined than it is. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Dentson: I have had no difficulty in obtaining 
immediate access to the testing-place. In my opinion there is not a special 
tap kept for the supply of that place. I believe the gas is supplied from the 
ordinary street main, and is such as the consumers burn in the district. 
[The learned counsel handed to witness a return made by him to the London 
Company in 1861, showing the prvmpe nena iy of their gas.] For the 
uarter ending March 31, 1861, my return of the illuminating power of the 
ondon Company’s cannel gas was 22°7, and common gas 14°59 candles ; 
for the Equitable it was 22°9 cannel, and 15°36 candles common gas. 
By Serjeant Krixciaxe : I have had no opportunity since the passing of 
the Act of 1860 of testing for sulphur. 
The CHAIRMAN, on Dr. Gibbon being called as a witness, asked whether 
it was intended to cal] the medical officers of all the districts in London. 
Mr. WrssTER said he did not propose to call them all. 


Dr. Septimus Gibbon, examined by Mr. WeExsTER. 


I reside in Finsbury Square, and test the gas in the Holborn district. That 
supplied by the City Gas a is tested in Hatton Garden, which is 
within 1000 yards of the works. The Loudon Company also supply the dis- 
trict. The companies require notice before the testing takes place. I have 
tested for both pressure and illuminating power. I have observed the con- 
dition of the public lamps. As the night advances the light becomes very 
low. That is almost invariably during the autumn months and the dark 
months of the year, and especially in the case of those supplied by the 
London Company. Tam aware that repeated complaints have been made by 
the consumers to the board, and I have been consequently sen to test the gas, 


The complaints have been with reference to quantity and quality of the gas, | | 
Upon testing the gas I have always, except in | | 
one instance, found the illuminating power above 12 candles. I do not think | | 


and of impurity in one case. 


the testing-house provided by the companies, as at present arranged, is fair 
towards the consumers—first, because the room is not darkened. I speak 
of the London Company’s now. ‘There are curtains which are drawn round 
the photometer, but the walls are not blackened, and there is a large clock 
with a white face in the upper part of the reom which reflects a great deal 
of light. There wasa large reflector behind the light when I last 
tested it, the effect of which was considerably to enhance the illumi- 
nating power beyond that which the consumer would realize. In testing 
gas I think the minimum burner ought to be taken rather than the one 
which gives the maximum amount of light, or an average one at all events. 
The choice of a burner rests entirely with the company. I might also 
state that the distance of 1000 yards is not fair, and I think the companies 
should not require three hours notice. In these respects I think the pro- 
visions of the Act of 1860 are worthless as far as regards the consumers, I 
expressed my opinion at first when a discussion took place at the district 
board as to the appointment of a gas examiner, that they would be nugatory. 
I have not had a great amount of experience with reference to it, but 1 have 
seen no reason to change my opinion. I think the apparatus and the 
standard should be more accurately defined, or that it should be provided by 
the local authority. The effect of the disturbance of the streets is a very 
serious objection, on the ground of public health and the increase caused in 
the price of gas. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: I have found by the apparatus pro- 
vided by the companies that with one exception the gas has been above the 
parliamentary standard ; that the companies have obeyed the law. I have 
objected to my board, but not to the gas companies, to the fitting-up of the 
testing-place. The gas of the London Company is tested in Bessborough 
Street, Pimlico. The clerk of the board has given the company notice that 
I was going there, and I did go myself once. I have been there three times 
in the course of five years. 

Re-examined Mr. Wrnster: I think the spirit of the Act has not been 
obeyed. I most decidedly think the Act is defective as regards the protection 
of the public. 

By Alderman Lusk : I think the testing-house is not fair to the public. 
I have seen the new burner, and know that it produces a difference of 14 
candle in the light. I think there should be a standard burner in all in- 
stances. I think the Act has not done any good to the consumers, 

By Sir W. Gatiwey: I object to the means we possess for testing the 
gas. I think it would be easy for Parliament to give remedies, and establish 
a satisfactory test, and that by these means the companies might be com- 
pelled to give such gas as would satisfy the public; but I think the local 
authorities could do it cheaper, 

By the CuatrMAN: I have only made colour tests for impurity; on one 
occasion I found ammonia in excess, 
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Mr. FE. Dresser Rogers, examined by Mr. Hocerns. 


Iam a member of the Common Council, and also of the Camberwell Board 
of Works. At my office in the City I burn gas +o by the City Company, 
at my office in Southwark that supplied by the Phonix, and at my private 
house at Peckham by the South Metropolitan. In 1849 and 1850I was secre- 

to the Surrey Consumers Association, of which Sir John Thwaites, 
the present chairman of the Metropolitan Board, was chairman. At that 
time the district was supplied mainly by the South Metropolitan and 
Phoenix Companies, but a portion of it was supplied by the London Com- 
pany. The question of ee supply was under the attention of the committee 
of the association from 1849 to 1851, but in 1851 especially, and the whole of 
the supply of gas in that neighbourhood at that time was causing great dis- 
satisfaction to the inhabitants, and from that cause the association was 
founded. The result was that the companies were applied to, they then 
charging 68., to lower their price; and after the most earnest efforts 
finding it totally impossible to obtain any change from the companies, the 
consumers themselves founded what was called and what is now known as 
the Surrey Consumers Gas Company, under the impression that by founding 
a new company, who promised to give gas at 4s. per 1000, of a higher illu- 
minating power and better quality than the then existing companies did 
they would do themselves good service. The company was founded, an 
after a few years it changed its character from being a consumers company, 
and became an ordinary commercial undertaking for the supply of gas. This 
company itself was the first, I believe, to arrange for districting the metro- 
polis, and making an entire monopoly, as far as the gas question was con- 
cerned, of those districts. The consumers, therefore, lost all heart at any 
future time with regard to the question of founding a distinct company. 
The consumers of gas on the Surrey side of London, those who took an active 
part, are convinced in their minds that no other means than that of taking 
altogether out of private enterprise the question of gas supply can be of any 
real service to the gas consumers in London. The question of pecuniary in- 
terest to directors and shareholders of gas and water companies, the public 
are now perfectly satisfied should be entirely taken out of the hands of those 
they are now placed in, It is understood in all parts of London that the 
consumers of gas have come to the determination that the pecuniary interest 
of the directors and shareholders interferes altogether with the question of 
giving good quality and a low-priced gas. 

7 Mr. Paviu: I cannot say that they are prepared to buy them up» 
neither am I Yan 81 to state to this committee—who, I am quite sure, from 
their knowledge of all these matters, are better qualified than myself to de- 
cide—what course should be adopted; but I wish distinctly to state, with 
reference to something that has been attributed to me, that I never yet said 
the shareholders should not be compensated. I have a theory of my own 
with regard to the matter, which I am quite prepared to give to this com- 
mittee; but I most distinctly state that I never yet have said one word that 
shareholders in gas companies, amongst whom there are a very large number 
for whom I have the greatest respect, should be prejudiced in the slightest 
degree. I have a theory of this kind with regard to this question, that the 
day must come, and not a very long time hence, when gas companies must 
be placed in the hands of corporations, or of large municipal bodies, whether 
by the vestries as constituted at the present or by Mr. Mill’s bill. At pre- 
sent we have a regulated monopoly, by which certain persons are guaranteed 
a capital of 10 per cent. Now we know very well, or those who have ex- 
amined the corporate Acts of these several companies know perfectly well, 
| that the principal capital of these companies is perfectly fictitious. It does 
not represent Coaset money paid in; that is to say, there are hundreds of 
| shareholders who have purchased gas shares at something like 60 or 70 per 
jcent. premium from those who originally paid for those shares. Now, if 
you look at this question as a question between the public and the Govern- 
ment of this country-— 

The CHAIRMAN suggested that it would be better if the witness allowed 
himself to be examined by counsel. 

Mr. Hocerns: Will you have the kindness to tell me if you had your 
attention drawn to the subject of gas lighting, and particularly the effect of 
the Gas Act of 1860 upon consumers ? 

Witness: Ihave. From having taken the position of honorary secretary 
to this committee, I have been made the depositary for hearing complaints, 
on the other side of the water particularly; and my experience has been 
that consumers, under the operation of the Gas Act of 1860, have constantly 
complained. It was felt by those who were parties to the Gas Act of 1860, 
that three years should be allowed to pass before any active action was taken 
by those who were promoters of it to endeavour to upset it. 


The CuArrmAN: You mean to state that the Act of 1860 has failed to 
satisfy the public at large? 

Witness ; Unquestionably so. 

The CHArRMAN: Would you state in what particulars > 

Witness: In the particular of the quality of the gas, and also of its price; 
and, again, that there is no practical remedy for an ordinary consumer to 
obtain any advantage for himself with regard to the present bad supply. 


The CuarrMan: You mean that the remedies, such as they are under 
that Act, are unsatisfactory and insufficient > 

Witness: Unquestionably. The —— of capital is felt by the public 
to be in a very unfair position, and the public do desire this committee, 
if they would be kind enotigh to do so, to make it their business to inquire 
into the present amount of capital of the several companies, 

The CHArrMAN: I may interrupt you again, by stating that we found, 
for the convenience of this committee, it was advisable to divide the inquiry 
under two heads. The head we are now on is the quality, and the satisfac- 
tion the public derive from the use of the gas as supplied by the companies. 
We are coming presently to the question of price, and the way in which it 
acts upon the question. 

Witness : Should I have an opportunity of speaking on the question of 

rice ? 
, The CuarrMan: Certainly. 

By Mr. Hocerns: I have repeatedly heard complaints of the sulphur in 
the gas. I have heard it spoken of as nearly poisoning the individuals re- 
siding at Rotherhithe and Dockhead upon one occasion, during one parti- 
cular afternoon, 

Cross-examined by Mr. Davison: I am not honorary secretary to any 
association now. Iam a member of the Corporation Gas Committee. My 
business is that of an auctioneer. I attend the vestries that I am elected to 
represent. I do not attend specially to agitate the gas question. I dare say 
I have spoken about it at some of the vestries. The price charged by the 
Phoenix Company is 4s. I think the present price of the Surrey Consumers 
Company is 4s. 6d. I should not be satisfied if it were 4s. I have taken a 
pretty active part in this matter besides going to vestries, I have been in 
this room ever since the inquiry began, and have passed through the gal- 
leries coming here. I cannot answer for the corporation that Dr. Letheby is 
a gentleman who possesses their entire confidence. 














Mr. Davison: I ask you this: have you gone so far in your agitation as 
to complain to Dr. Letheby, since he gave his evidence, as to the nature of it? 

Witness : I have, 

Mr. Davison: Have you said you would go so far as to move the Common 
Council that Dr. Letheby be discharged from his office ? 

Witness : Certainly not. 

Mr. Davison: Or anything of the sort ? 

Witness: What I said was this: ‘‘ When Dr. Letheby came out from exa- 
mination before the committee, he stated to me, in the presence of another 
party, ‘ Your bill is doomed.’ ”” 

Mr. Davison: What said Mr. Dresser Rogers? 

Witness : Mr. Dresser Rogers said: ‘‘ Then I shall be prepared to bring 
your — before the Court of Common Council if requisite.” That was 
my reply. 

sy CuaIRMan said they had better not have any evidence as to the dis- 
cussions in the lobby ; it was not pertinent to the inquiry. 

Mr. Davison said it was only to see what Mr. Rogers’s views were on the 
matter. (To witness:) As regards the capital question, you have been good 
enough to say that the capital of the companies are fictitious. Do you apply| 
the remark to all the companies or to any one in particular ? | 

Witness : I do not say that the whole of the capitals of the gas companies | 
are fictitious, but what I do ry hey this, that if an equitable adjustment was 
made of the capitals, it would be found a large proportion of the older com-| 
panies capital 1s capital which could not have been — to the purposes 
of capital. The capital of a gas company should be ruled by the amount of 
the money required to make a certain quantity of gas; and therefore, ifa 
company has a larger capital than is required for that purpose, it follows that | 
the excess is receiving s dividend out of the pockets of the consumers. My) 
suggestion is that capitals of the several gas com anies in London should be 
equitably adjusted, and a fair rate of interest allowed to the shareholders—| 
say 5 or 6 per cent.—making the capital stock of the companies a terminable 
stock, so that at the end of, say, 99 years, it should cease to exist. | 

Mr. Durron: Your remarks, as far as I have heard them, seem to apply| 
toascheme for regulating all joint-stock companies, rather than having 
anything to do with this bill. You are proposing a new scheme for the re-| 
pe a of joint-stock companies in general. 

Witness : No; Lleave gas and water altogether out of the category of, 
trade operations. I take them as necessary. a2, A 

By the Committee: I would turn all the metropolitan gas companies into! 
one corporation, as far as capital is concerned, and have them managed by 
the municipal authorities of the districts. I think the consumers would 
derive great benefit by having the supply of gas in the hands of the district 
authorities. I do not think the Metropolitan Board would work it well. 
There is no question that the companies are making enormous profits, and 
that they do anything they can to spend the money. 

Mr. C. J. Cleminshaw, examined by Mr. Sarcoop. 

I had the management of the Manchester Corporation Gas-Works for 14 
years. The illuminating power supplied by them is 22 candles. They use 
cannel coal entirely. Freedom from noxious qualities is highly important 
in the consumption of gas. The usual impurities are ammonia and sul- 
phuretted hydrogen; these are removable. There is also bisulphuret of 
carbon, which, at present, is not removable, and that in combustion produces 
sulphurous acid gas, which afterwards becomes sulphuric acid in contact 
with the atmosphere. It is that which destroys picture-frames, engravings, 
books, and other things. We used the ordinary lime purification at Man- 





chester. The te | objection to its use is the annoyance occasioned in the | 


neighbourhood. would have gas-works carried on at a place not too 
densely populated. We have not used the inferior kinds of coal at Man-| 
chester. I do not see any good and sufficient reason why the City of London 
should not have as good gas as the corporation of Manchester supply. The 
price there averages 3s. per 1000 cubic feet. | 

Cross-examined by Me. Ricuarps: There are slightly differing prices 
charged at Manchester, but the difference is very small. The prime cost of 
coal unquestionably has to do with the price of gas. The price for Wigan 
cannel delivered into the works at Manchester is 15s. per ton. I am pre- 
pared to show that by proper arrangements Wigan cannel gas—22-candle, 
gas—ought to be and can be supplied in London at the same price as in| 
Manchester. The supply of cannel is not confined to Wigan; there are) 
Boghead and various other kinds that can be used. I cannot tell the present} 
price of Wigan cannel in London for gas purposes. I can tell you that, | 
taking into account the large value of secondary products here, Wigan canne 
to manufacture gas would cost no more in London than in ——_ 
I believe the existing price of that cannel in London is 23s. per tou. It may 
be that the companies are paying 26s. Iam not prepared to say they are| 
not. The price of gas in the out-townships of Manchester is 3s. 6d. My 
connexion with the works there ceased seven years ago, but I am speaking | 
from my personal knowledge of the cost of and Ghove now. My estimate of| 
the value of coke in London is 16s. 8d. per ton, which is about a chaldron | 
anda half. There is no reason why coke from cannel should command an! 
inferior price to that produced from Newcastle coal. Iam not aware that) 
people will not pay the same price for it. There are no other residuary} 
products which are more valuable in London than in Manchester; the value | 
of tar is rather more, but not to any great extent. The price of coke in| 
Manchester is 6s. 8d. per ton. We used about one-third of the coke pro-| 
duced upon the premises, and the remainder we had for sale. ‘The price of 
gas there was 4s. in 1861, and it was reduced in 1862 to 3s. 6d., and to 3s. | 
in 1863. The capital employed in the works is about half a million of money. 
We borrow the capital, and pay interest upon it at the rate of 4 or 5 per| 
cent. The corporation have made certain profits by the sale of gas, which) 
have been applied to other purposes. At one time a portion of the profits) 
were applied to making good the loss upon the supply of water. That was) 
some eight or ten years ago, The price of gas was then 5s. The profit was) 
about £40,000 per annum, which represented about 10 per cent. upon the 
capital atthattime. The works were originally established by the ratepayers, | 
in 1817, and in 1824 an Act of Parliament was obtained, when they were the| 
property of the commissioners for the time being. I do not know what the| 
— amount of surplus profits is, except by the printed reports. There 

as been no competition there from the commencement in 1824, The com- 
missioners repaid the ratepayers the money advanced by them. The works 
came into the hands of the corporation in 1845, 

By the CommirreE: A reasonable price is charged for the gas, and the 
surplus profits are handed over for municipal purposes. There is no Act of 
Parliament requiring the corporation to reduce the price of gas when the 
profit reaches a certain amount. Gas of 20 candles oniesting power can 
easily be obtained from cannel coal, and under proper regulations can be 
sold in London at 3s. per 1000 feet, and pay 10 per cent. profit. Ido not 
mean to say it can be done now. From common coal it could be produced 
for less ; the difference is not very great. The works at Manchester, though 








in the town, are at a considerable distance from other buildings, so that 
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there is no nuisance. Gas deteriorates slightly by being conveyed a long 
distance, through the deposit in the mains of some of its higher illuminating 
properties, I think the same body which has the control of the streets for 
water and paving should have power over them in all other cases, The 
mains being under one general superintendence would be better laid, and 
the streets would be less broken up. The cause of gas being so ~_ in 
London is that there are so many companies. There has been very large 
competition, and various consumers have made use of the service-pipes 
which have not been cut off from the mains. The consequence is, the loss 
by escapes is enormous, and it is a well-known fact that the whole soil of 
London is saturated with gas, It is not that there is a difference in the 
price of coal, or any question of that kind; it is a question of the present 
ition and state of things. There being but one set of service-pipes in 
Henchetes, the leakage is small. 
Alderman Lusk : I suspect from your evidence you are rather inclined to 
have districting > 
Witness : That is the only economical way of supplying gas. 


Examination by the CommrTree continued: The mode of testing gas is 
the same in London as in Manchester—it is done by an officer of the corpo- 
ration. Cannel gas may be made immensely more cheaply in London than 
common gas, having reference to the illuminating power. Taking the price 
of gas at 4s. 6d. in London and 3s. in Manchester, the consumer would have 
to pay 8s. for the same quantity of light in London that he gets in Man- 
chester for 3s. The leakage in Manchester is 10 per cent.; the soil’is not 
charged with gas, nor is it detected in the sewers. The cost of making gas 
in the country and conveying it into town is not very great, and the waste 
would not be very great. Six miles is rather far, but it would be carried in 
a considerable body as a matter of course, and that is very important, be- 
cause if carried in a considerable body, and with a certain velocity, the 
heavier hydrocarbons would be carried with it. There would unques- 
tionably some slight deterioration in the gas. In Manchester we 
used to manufacture it at works situate a mile and a half from the 
place of delivery, and there was no perceptible deterioration. We car- 
ried it 7} miles without any appreciable deterioration. The only ques- 
tion is that of the expense of long mains. The cost per mile would depend 
entirely upon the source of supply of the coal itself. If coal could be got 
more cheaply in one particular locality, it probably would pay better to 
convey the gas a certain distance. It would necessitate larger mains. There 
are no gas-works at Manchester besides those of the corporation ; there were 
some private works, but they have been discontinued. At Birmingham 
there are gas-works six miles from the town; I have no knowledge of those 
works. Cannel coal is freer from sulphur than other kinds, The amount 
of sulphur in the Manchester gas is from 13 to 13} grains per 100 feet, on 
the average. In Newcastle coal it ranges from 20 to 30 grains; in cannel 
coal it varies from 12 to 16 grains. Lt would be necessary to use 87} per 
cent. more common than cannel gas to obtain the same amount of light, so 
that in that case there would be 38 to 40 grains of sulphur present as against 
13}. The profit in Manchester upon gas supplied at 3s. is £55,000. The 
roduction of the works is about 1000 million cubic feet annually. The 
ength of mains about 300 miles. I did not hear Dr. Letheby state that 
when he visited Newcastle he only found 5 grains of sulphur in 100 cnbic 
feet of the gas. Ifit were so it is a very high state of purity; there are 
coals which contain scarcely any sulphur. The price at which cannel 
should be delivered in London is 23s. per ton. The cost of manufacturing 
gas in coals, labour, retorts, purifiers, and wear and tear, after deducting 
secondary products, is 184; in Manchester it is 18°44d. I add to that the 
greater cost of carriage in London, 10s. as against 2s. 6d., and that makes 
the cost of cannel gas 27d. I then deduct the greater value of secondary 
products in London, which 1 estimate at 5°85d. per 1000 cubic feet. That 
amounts to 21°65d. I then add the cost of distribution and interest upon 
capital, profit, &c., which comes to 18d., making the total cost 39°65d. 
ve aceedl 9 as the mains in Manchester are upwards of 300 miles long, 
and in the City of London not more than 100 miles; there were 
only 50 miles in the streets, and the consumption there is half as 
much again, I deduct 3d. for the less cost of distribution, reducing 
the price to 3s. per 1000. I believe if the demand for cannel coal were 
increased 200,000 tons per annum it could still be supplied at the rate 
I have estimated. I cannot understand why there should be two qualities of 
gas; there is no reason for it. I think the testing should be entirely under 
the charge of the local authorities. In Manchester, the money required for 
the works is borrowed on the credit of the corporation. The illuminating 
power of the gas produced from Scotch cannel ranges from 26 to 30 candles, 
and Boghead from 30 to 36. Newcastle coal gas ranges from 10 to 12 
candles, and Staveley about 13. I have never found the latter so high as 14 
candles, and there is an objection to its use in the quantity of sulphur it 
contaigs. There is abundance of Wigan cannel for generations to come. 
There 1s also cannel to be had in other places. There are districts in Scot- 
land not yet opened, simply because there is no demand for the coal. I 
would not recommend Parliament to | an Act that London should only 
be supplied with Wigan cannel gas. have no reason to think that coal 
will be superseded as a material for making gas. I have made extensive 
experiments with petroleum but have found that it was inapplicable for the 
manufacture of gas. 





Monpay, Aprit 30. 
S. Hughes, Esq., examined by Mr. KArsiake. 


I am a civil engineer, carrying on business in Park Street, Westminster. 
For the last 15 or 16 years I have turned my attention particularly to gas 
manufucture, and written upon the subject. I have been concerned chiefly 
for corporations and other local authorities in towns. I gave evidence 
before the committee in 1860. I am aware that clause 25 of the Metropolis 
Gas Act provides for the illuminating power, and mode of testing that illu- 
minating power. The construction of the Argand burner which was in 
use in 1860 was very different from that which has been used since as an 
experimental burner. The old burner had a much larger central opening, 
and the perforations in the ring of the burner for the passage of the gas 
were much smaller; those were two very essential variations. Since the 
passing of that Act a burner very much smaller in the central aperture has 

een adopted, with very much larger holes for the gas, giving an entirely 
different result as to illuminating power. I have here specimens of the 
Argand burner commonly in use before the passing of the Act and that 
which has been in use since. [Producing the same.] This is the one 
adopted in the Birmingham and Staffordshire Act. The one used by the 


By the CuarrmMan: It would increase the power of 12-candle gas to 
something more than 14. 

Examination resumed: I think that test is very unfair as regards the con- 
sumer, because practically the consumer uses a burner with a much larger 
aperture, and for this reason, that he cannot burn the gas with those small 
apertures; the gas would smoke, and rise above the top of the chimney. 
This burner is used for testing gas from common coal. The cannel gas is 
required by the Act of 1860 to be tested by a totally different burner—viz., 
a fiat-flame burner, a bat’s-wing, or a fishtail. 

Mr. Karsvake: In the experimental use of the burner you say you can 
show 14-candle gas, which practically would not be more than 12 when 
used by the consumer. 

Witness : I do not think it would be 12 when used by the consumer. It 
would be 12 by the burner used for experimental purposes in 1860; but the 
consumer uses a still worse burner. He gets nothing like the amount it 
was anticipated he would under the 28th section. Consumers also use very 
much smaller burners. Now, if they attempt to burn in an Argand burner 
only 2} feet instead of 5, instead of getting a light of 6 candles they will 
only get the light of about 1—the gas falls off so monstrously in proportion 
as you diminish the flame. It gives nothing like the same proportion of 
that amount of light for small flames which it gives for large ones. 

Mr. KarstakeE: By the 25th section, the illuminating power of the gas is 
to give in a certain burner, which is described, which is to consume 5 cubic 
feet of gas per hour, a light equal in intensity to the light produced by not 
less than 12 sperm candles: assuming that is carried out, and that the light 
given in such a burner is not less than 12 sperm candles, with 5 cubic feet 
per hour, supposing you reduce it to 24, what proportion of light-would 
that give, as compared with the 12 candles? 

Witness: About one candle. In practice the consumer frequently uses 
only 2} feet instead of five, but not in Argand burners. He uses flat-flame 
burners for quantities of that amount. Supposing in the Argand burner 
he used the whole 5 cubic feet, he would get something like 5 candles, but 
not quite so much, because the burner would not be so . That isan 
expensive mode of burning gas, and is practically of little use. I have 
looked in the streets lately, and cannot discover more than one shop in ten 
with an Argand burner at all. I am told, with reference to works recently 
erected in the county, that it is extremely rare to have any Argand burners 
at all; perhaps one or two in a town will be as many as are used. A very 
large proportion of all the burners are flat-flame burners. The Argand 
test burner is protected thoroughly from all currents of air, all draughts 
and everything of that kind; great pains are taken that the burner shall 
not be affected by any such cause, and those precautions cannot be imitated 
by the consumer under ordinary circumstances. Some test burners are 
made more objectionable by being actually placed in a box by the com- 
panies. The whole photometer, the whole bar as exhibited in this room, 
and even bars of 100 inches in length are placed in a box, so that the sur- 
faces are far too near both to the candle at one end and the gas-flame at 
the other. It isa box perhaps a foot square, or not quite so long. The 
enclosure in a box has never been provided against, as far as I am aware; 
but the use of an improved burner has been prevented, by requiring a 
sample burner to be deposited during the progress of the bill in the case of 
the Reading, Birmingham, Leamington, and other recent Acts. I think 20 
grains of sulphur in any form in 100 cubic feet of gas is far too large a 
quantity. I think half that quantity would be a very liberal allowance. I 
am not so competent, perhaps, to speak about the sulphur question as 
some chemists would be, but I know generally what has been said and 
written on the subject; and I think many chemists connected with very 
large gas-works, such as Manchester, would advocate a considerably less 
quantity. As regards the test for ammonia, no chemist would ever use 
turmeric paper unless it was moistened previously. I have been in 
the habit of using it for 15 years, and have never thought of using 
it in any other way. In my place of business I am supplied with the 
common gas of the Chartered Company, on which I have made many ex- 
periments for the purpose of testing the illuminating power. I used a 
photometer with a bar 100 inches long—the bar before the committee being 
60—and with one candle at the end instead of two, in a room partially 
darkened with curtains at each end, and the photometer disc protected by a 
black surface inside, and with every precaution of that kind. I have gene- 
rally found the gas equal in staudard to the old burner. The new burner 
would give a higher result. I wish to make an observation with reference 
to that. Isay the new burner is better for poor and weak gas; for in- 
stance, the gas of 11 candles by the old burner will be 14 by the new, but 
at a certain point the burners become equal—when gas, for instance, is at 
14 candles by the old, the new burner gives a very little higher result; at 
14 or 15 candles they become equal, or nearly so; then for higher gas still 
the larger aperture is better than the other, because the gas contains more 
carbon, and therefore requires more air to mix with it. I know that by 
the Act the gas is to be tested about 1000 yards from the works, in a room 
fitted up by the companies for the purpose; but I do not think it gives an 
protection at all, if the company, or any person employed on their behalf, 
should be at all disposed to represent the gas improperly. It has been said 
that by charging the retorts with cannel coal the companies can raise the 
quality of the gas. By a most simple contrivance the quality of the gas 
can be raised absolutely in one or two minutes—simply by interposing in 
the service-pipe, before it enters into the room, a small apparatus contain- 
ing about a pint, or a smaller quantity, of photogenic oil, or any other oil 
rich in hydrocarbon, which easily evaporates and mixes with the gas. 
The apparatus might be prepared beforehand, and a person stepping out of 
the room might simply turn a tap, whereby the experimenter would im- 
mediately have the gas raised, perhaps, 5 or 6 candles in value, and he 
knows nothing about what takes place outside the room when he is testing. 
I take it to be the same thing as if an inspector of weights and measures were 
to say to a man, “I am going to test your weights and measures in half an 
hour,” so that the man would have everything prepared for him when he 
came. I have here an apparatus which will illustrate this [producing and 
describing the same]. It is made by the Photogenic Company for the pur- 
pose of improving tle quality of the common gas, and even for making the 
atmospheric air inflammable. They are supplied in London and other 
towns for the very purpose of improving the quality of common gas. In 
my judgment, either by charging with cannel coal, or some such 
apparatus as that, after three hours notice, gas might be increased 
in quality to a very considerable extent; so that the test provided by 
the Act, being under the control of the company, is not a sufficient 
test, as an inspector might be readily imposed upon by any person 
who chose to do it. The only mode which would thoroughly protect the 





companies, supplied by Sugg, is smaller. They differ in this respect, that 
the central aperture is exactly half an inch in one and 44/100ths of an inch 
in the other, and in this one there are larger holes. The one which gives 








the highest result is the companies burner. 





« from a contrivance of that sort being foisted upon him would be 
that he should have the control of the service-pipe from his burner, where 
he is drawing the gas to the main in the street. Every part of that should 
be within his own control and supervision. In addition to that, he should | 
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have access to every part of the service-pipe, it would not protect him 
against that. If he were allowed to test without notice, and to have the 
control of the service-pipe, then I think he would be sufficiently protected. 
There was a good deal of discussion upon the burner in 1860. It took place 
on the last day. <A great deal was then said about the burner which the 
committee intended to define being the ordinary consumers burner. It 
was understood then that the burner before them was the consumers 
burner; but,in fact, the consumers was a worse burner than that. Still the 
burner they had before them was in no respect better than the one which 
I have produced here with a central aperture of about 57/100ths of an inch. 
That was the burner which the committee understood at that time to be 
the ordinary consumers burner. 

The Cuarrman: With a large orifice? 

Witness ; Yes; and the parties acting for the gas companies were desirous 
of baving the words inserted, “or otlier suitable burner.” The chairman 
strongly objected to that, and it was eventually decided to leave out those 


tended that the burner then in use should be’one which for all time should 
be used for testing gas, notwithstanding any improvement which the com- 
panies might make in their burners. [ Witness read the discussion which 
took place on the es 

Mr. Kansuake: The Argand burner which is described in section 25 does 
describe in some respects the Argand burner which was in use in 1860, 
does it not? 

Witness: It would embrace the Argand burner then in use, but it would 

also embrace burners of a very different construction, because there is no 
definition whatever of the central aperture, nor of the holes in the burner. 
After the Act had passed, a diflerent burner was expressly made for testing 
purposes, for using with the photometer, and that I say is an inefficient test 
as far the consumer is concerned. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Denison: I heard Dr. Letheby’s evidence, and as 
far as the burner question goes, differ from him considerably, as I do not 
think the Argand burner, in the present state of gas consumption, is a 
proper test at all. 

t. Dextson: I think you differ from him in another respect. He said 
that the difference between the two burners in testing the whole 12-candle 
gas was that that 12-candle gas would be made to appear 18°4? 

Witness; I think it is more correct to say it would make the old 
12-candle gas appear 14. That is the result of about 130 experiments I 
made in 1864, when the Birmingham and Staffordshire burner was pro- 


Mr. Denison: You say now, when you get to 14-candle gas the two 
burners are about the same? 

Witness: I think between 14 and 15; I can refer to the exact results. 
When gas is about 10} or 11 candles by an ordinary commercial Argand, 
the Birmingham and Staffordshire parliamentary burner will show 14- 
candle gas. When the gas by a commercial Argand has an illuminating 
power of more than 15 candles, the large-bore burners show the highest 
illuminating power, and then the parliamentary burner is not ‘so good as 
an ordinary commercial burner with a large central aperture. The Bir- 
mingham‘and Staffordshire parliamentary burner is better than Wright’s 
for gas below 13 candles; but above this quality Wright’s burner gives the 
highest results. Owing to the tendency to smoke which a 5-feet flame ex- 
hibits in all the small-bore burners, it is difficult to try either Sugg’s or the 
Birmingham and Staffordshire for gas of rich quality; but it is probable 
that when the gas by the steatite or Sugg’s burner exceeds 16 or 17 candles, 
the Birmingham and Staffordshire, with a somewhat larger bore, will give 
higher results. In 1860 I was the main projector of the first bill. It was 
recommitted, and was a very different bill when it eventually passed. 
The bill as a whole affirmed that districting under certain restrictions 
would be desirable. The delegates were tolerably well satisfied with the 
bill which the committee first passed. It recited the propriety of districting 
with certain restrictions. The preamble recited that “the companies, 
instead of supplying gas by several mains in the same district, had agreed 
exch to confine its supply to a separate district, in order to economize their 
capital and to avoid the too frequent opening of the public streets; and 
subject to the provisions and restrictions of this Act it is expedient that 
such districting should receive the sanction of Parliament.” I think the 
Act of 1860 is not efficient at all as far as the testing of gas is concerned. 


Mr. Denison: Is that the opinion you have expressed within the last 
few years? When did that view come upon you, that it was not 
efficient? 

Witness: Ever since I have experienced the difficulties of proving the 
as ever to be below the standard quality, and other matters of that sort. 
Y may have said that some of the provisions were efficient, and I believe 
they would have been much more efficient if the vestries had worked the 
Act properly. Still there are very great difficulties in the vestries putting 
the jr into operation. 
Mr. Denison: Have you not written this?—‘ The case of the vestries 
will be much more difficult, because they have neglected entirely the pro- 
visions of the Metropolis Gas Act, which, in spite of all the misrepresenta- 
tions that have been so lavishly made, was enacted as much for their 
benefit, if not more, than for that of the gas companies.” 
Witness ; I believe the committee so endeavoured to enact it, 
Mr. Denison: I ask you whether you have not written that sentence? 
Witness: 1 do not know. Will you tell me what you are reading from? 
Mr. Denison: It is the Journal of Social Science, containing a paper by 
Mr. Hughes. 

Witness ; I have never seen it in print. I think I had a proof of it 

Mr. Denison: You corrected the proof? 

Witness: Yes; I have no doubt it is correct 

Mr. Denison: You also say: “ Wherever Parliament has conferred powers 
it is at all events desirable that those powers should be fully acted on 
before the parties possessing them come again to Parliament to complain 
of their inefliciency ;” and again: “ Supposing complaints are made of low 
illuminating power and inadequate supply, the question arises, have the 
consumers or others availed themselves of all the powers already given by 
Parliament for the purpose of enforcing these necessary conditions in sup- 
plying gas; for instance, have they erected apparatus and appointed an 
officer regularly to test the quality of the illuminating power of the gas, 
and have they enforced the legal penalties when it has been below the 
prescribed standard? If none of these things have been done—if no efforts 
have been made by the consumers to help themselves—and if they have 
allowed all useful legislation in their favour to become a dead letter, 





not directly, announces that the fault is their own, and that the remedy is 
in their own hands;” with a good deal more of the same kind? 





be able to go at any time without giving notice, which would protect him | 
against the retorts being charged with cannel, because, although he could | 











words. The chairman and several other members said they clearly in- | 





Parliament wisely lends a deaf ear to their complaints, and impliedly, if 


Witness : Yes; that is implying that the medical officers had facilities! 
given them to test the gas, and were able, when they found complaints | 
arising, to get them remedied. It appears that they have not. 

Mr. Denison: When did you make up your mind on this subject? I see 
this book is dated April, 1866—when was your paper written? | 

Witness : I think about the end of last year. 

Cross-examination continued: I was engaged last year upon a bill for 
confirming a local order of Stroud, and was examined by Mr. Phinn, with 
reference to the reduction made by the metropolitan gas companies, 
which I attributed in a great measure to the depositing of accounts by the 
gas companies and the regulations of the Metropoiis Gas Act. When I said 
in answer to a question that “there were people who knew nothing about 
it who went about talking vaguely and publishing handbills, but that no 
parish who knew anything of the matter were at all in the mind to disturb 
the Act of 1860,” I referred to some attempts made at the time to disturb 
the whole Act, which I thought was not desirable; but I have always | 
thought it desirable that the Act should be revised. There were at that | 
time great complaints on the very subject now before the committee, but 
there were at the same time great benefits to those parishes where a reduc- | 
tion had been made. Certainly the parishes that have got their gas at 
3s. 4d. have had a benefit from the Act, but there are other parishes stil] 
paying the highest price, which are not benefited. I did not say last year 
that the whole of the thirteen companies were reducing, or had reduced to 
4s.,and one had gone down to 3s. 9d., because the reductions were not 
announced then. If I did say so I was under the impression that they had | 
been announced and that it was practically done. 

Mr. Denison: I will turn to another thing—these fraudulent contrivances 
for “fattening up the gas.” Do you suggest that any of the companies 
have ever introduced that contrivance to impose upon the inspector? 

Witness : Ido not say anything of the kind. I only know it can be done. 
I do not know that Dr. Letheby is as well aware of that as anybody living. 
He knows what the process of carburetting gas is as practised by the Pho- 
togenic Gas Company. 

Mr. Denison: Do you not think, if Dr. Letheby had the slightest sus- 
picion that he had been imposed upon in that way, he would have taken 
care to have told the committee of it the other day when he was suggesting 
various things that ought to be done? | 

Witness : It is impossible for me to say whether that particular mode 
occurred to Dr. Letheby or not, 1 know the mode of charging retorts in the 
way I have described has occurred toagood many people. This other mode 
is just as obvious; I take no credit for mentioning it. I do not know that 
Iam called upon to speculate as to what Dr. Letheby would recommend. 

Cross-examination continued: I cannot at this moment recollect whether, 
after the bill of 1860 had been recommitted, the delegates published in the 
papers a recommendation to the public to go on with the bill. I believe 
there was a great deal of disappointment, because they were very well satis- | 
fied with the first bill, which kept the price down till the standard got up 
to 15 candles, and provided a permanent inspector, under the authority of 
the Secretary of State. Ihave never heard that the counsel for that bill | 
told the committee that they adopted more in consequence of that suggestion | 
than the House of Commons was at all likely to follow up. 1 have no re- | 
collection of it. I have no recollection of the reasons why the bill was | 
recommitted. I may have read them, or I may not. | 

Mr. Denison: I will try if I can bring them to your recollection. You 
say there was a disappointment on account of the bill being altered? | 

Witness: There was; and it was discussed among the promoters whether 
they should go on. 

Mr. Denison: Now we are beginning to get to the point. Cannot you | 
carry your recollection one step further, and tell me whether letters were | 
not written to the newspapers to tell the consumers to be content with the | 
arrangement, on the ground that it was of great benefit to the metropolis? | 

Witness: 1 am not sure of that, but I think they were quite right if they | 
were inserted. 

Cross-examination continued: I think the Act has been of advantage to 
the metropolis in the reduction of price, but the reduction is not uniform. 
I did not take any part in the sulphur discussion in 1860. I do not know 
positively anything about the amountof sulphur in the Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
gas; but I know some gas that is said to be free from sulphur, such as the 
Manchester gas. I know that the metropolis gas contains more sulphur 
than that of provincial towns. I believe the Liverpoo! gas contains very 
little sulphur indeed, but I have not examined it for sulphur. | 

Re-examined by Mr. KArstake: I was one of those who advocated the 
districting principle in 1860, with certain regulations. The first bill did not 
contain all those regulations, but there was a clause in that bill that was 
extremely useful—for provisions were inserted by the committee at their 
own instance. I believe the clause empowering the Secretary of State to | 
exercise supervision over the companies, That and the provision sanction- 
ing no rise of price till the gas reached 15 candles—which was practically || 
to lower the price—were the principal differences between the first bill 
and that which was passed on recommittal. There were other things 
besides. 

The CuarrMan said they had better not examine the witness as to any- | 
thing not in the Act. 

Re-examination resumed: I think the districting, confining a certain part | 
of the metropolis to one company, with one line of mains through the) 
streets, is decidedly better than having a multiplicity of mains through the | 
same street, provided always the one company is placed under stringent 
restrictions, which I certainly think they ought to be, and which I have! 
pointed out. I should be very sorry to charge any company with having 
“fattened up the gas.” I only say it is possible to do it. It is no doubt 
very unsatisfactory for the testing officer to go and test gas, unless he is) 
satisfied he is testing a genuine article. Ido not see that the gas com-| 
panies can give the tester any assistance. He has his own place to test in, | 
and his own apparatus to test with. With regard to the sulphur question, 
I have burned gas for the purpose of collecting the products, and have tested | 
for sulphur occasionally, but I am not qualified to speak as to the presence | 
of sulphur in the London gas. 

Mr. KarstaKe: One word about the price. Yon say it has gone down 
from 4s. 6d. to 4s.; does that apply to the City as well as to the rest of the 
metropolis ? : 

Witness ; My impression is that the City pays 4s. 6d., while in other dis- 
tricts the consumers are paying 3s.4d. They are, therefore, extremely 
unequal in that respect. I paid 4s. 6d. in my last gas bill, so that if I said 
the reduction was then actually in operation, I went too far. 

Mr. Durron : You said it was possible for the gas companies to manage 
the gas in such a way that it should show greater illuminating power. I 
suppose it would be possible for the inspector to do something to the gas | 
which might diminish the illuminating power? I merely put it as the 
converse of your proposition. I suppose if one man can do it another can? l 
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Witness: 1 could not say it was impossible; but the inspector could do 
nothing beyond mixing atmospheric air or carbonic acid with the gas. 

Mr. Durron: If the test was left entirely to the inspector, gas companies 
might then say it was not a fair experiment. 


Witness: That is, if the inspector was a man capable of doing such a 
thing as that. 

Mr. Durron: But you put a possible case on the part of the company, 
and I put that to you as a possible case on the part of the inspector. 


Witness: But I think there would be this great difference, that the 
inspector must prove his case—must give evidence on oath; whereas in the 
case of the gas being bad the persons who manipulated it for the gas com- 
pany would probably not be called at all. It might be done by some officer 
of the company who was not responsible for what he was doing, or it might 
be the act of some underling to hide some fault of his own. — 

By Alderman Lusk: The public buy gas and pay for it by measure, 
burning it as they please, according to their own fancy, in a fishtail, an 
Argand, or any burner they like. The new burner, which the companies 
have substituted, produces the same light with less gas, or more light with 
the same gas. 

Alderman Lusk: Then it would not be of the same money value. The 
public would have to pay 14d. for the quantity of gas that the Act intended 
them to pay Is. for? 

Witness : It would be in that proportion. If 14-candle gas were substi- 
tuted for 12-candle gas, the price would vary in the same proportion. 
Alderman Lusk: I merely put it hypothetically. Then the gas com- 
panies come in rather a questionable shape before us now? 

Witness : Yes ; in the shape of having altered the burners since the Act 
was passed. | 
Alderman Lusx: Now, looking at this difficulty of dealing with the 
burner, is there any other test you would suggest to try the gas? I do not 
mean the light, because if people go and buy flour they make it into bread 
or puddings, or do what they please with it; and so, if the public buy gas, 
they may burn it in an Argand, a bat’s-wing, or a fishtail burner, in any 
way they choose. They put on what force they like, because they pay for 
it by meter. Is there any other test than by the burner? 


Witness : I think a flat-flame burner is subject to far less modification 
than the Argand. I find that for small quantities of gas the illuminating 
power does not go down in the flat-flame burner in anything like the same 
proportion as it does in the Argand. There are fewer circumstances to be | 
altered in the flat-flame than in the Argand burner, which is capable of 
indefinite alteration. 
Alderman Lusk: That is not what I mean. You know tallow will pro- 
duce light. We are able to judge of the quality of tallow without burning 
it; is there any test that we can apply to gas without burning it? 

Witness ; Yes, Chemists are very much in the habit of testing gas, in- 
dependently of burning it. By a chemical test they ascertain the per centage 
of hydrocarbon in the gas. That is purely a chemical test. When it is 
properly applied it is convertible into candles; therefore the chemist does 
not require to ascertain the quality of gas by burning it at all. He can 
ascertain it chemically by the bromine process, by means of the Cooper’s 
tube. If a certain quantity of gas is to be compared with a candle, I think 
the present standard of 5 feet is far too high, because consumers do not use 
5 feet in their burners. It would be far more equitable to define the light 
to be given, by saying 24 or 3 feet an hour in a flat-flame burner; or the 
Dutch method might be used, in which a Carcel lamp, giving about the 
same light as 5 feet of gas, is employed as the unit of comparison. There- 
fore their test is always much better than ours. I would not recommend 
the bromine test to be set up in opposition to the photometer, although it is 
highly satisfactory to many chemists who do use it. In reference to the 
present Act, 1 think the three hours notice defeats the whole object en- 
tirely. It should not be in the power of any body to adopt a contrivance 
which would entirely defeat the operation of the test. In going about 
London, I have heard many complaints undoubtedly as to the quality and 
falling off of the gas. I think that the great ground for complaint, as far as 
the illuminating power is concerned, is that the present seems to be a very 
uncertain and variable test, and one exceedingly difficult to prove, or to 
enforce any penalties with respect to it. Ialso think the consumer has 
just reason to be dissatisfied, because he does not understand the test. In 
using the Argand burner he does not understand it. 


By Serjeant KinciakeE: I would suggest a burner consuming not more 
than 3 feet an hour as a proper unit, because it corresponds more generally 
with what consumers use. I would have a flat-flame burner; that kind of 
burner is not subject to the same variation as every kind of Argand burner 
is. I would either take a test of that sort, or I would take the French test, 
the Carcel lamp, consuming so many grains an hour, and giving a light 
equal to 5 feet per-hour. The French standard is this: it is either unity, 
which means the exact light of the Carcel lamp, or it is sometimes 1°1, 
being one-tenth more than the Carcel lamp; but the general principle is, 
that the unit gives as nearly as possible the light of 5 feet. That standard 
seems much fairer, because equal lights are at once compared by placing 
the disc in the centre of the bar. The photometer involves a multiplication ; 
= must have the disc very much nearer to the candle than to the gas- 

ight, and the divisions become very small indeed when you come to either 

end of the photometer bar. One candle is represented by a space perhaps 
one-eighth of an inch long. If you have equal lights, you would have the 
disc in the centre, which would be much better than to have the small 
light at one end, requiring also the disc to be placed where the divisions are 
very small. It is desirable there should be one uniform burner in London 
for all the gas companies. 

By Mr. Morrison: From all that I have seen of testing apparatus 
erected by companies, the service-pipe connecting with the main is not 
under the control of the testing officer. If provided by the vestries in 
their own buildings, it would be very easy to expose the whole of the 
service-pipe throughout the whole of its passage. There is nothing in the 
Act either to compel it to be done or to prevent it. 

Serjeant Krxcuake: Have you heard of the American burner, by 
Richardson Brothers. Will you just look at that card, and tell me whether 
that is new to you [handing card to witness] ? 

Witness : 1 do not know the particular burner, but it seems to me to 
describe something very like what we have already; the fishtail burner, 
where the two streams of gas cross each other They have circular aper- 
tures, but there may be two flames from the bat’s-wing crossing each other, 
just on the same principle as that adopted in the fishtail. 

By the CuarrMan: No doubt a consumer conld make use of the photo- 
genic apparatus, if he wished to improve his gas, but the defect of most of 
these apparatus for making carburetted gas is the expense; and there 











would undoubtedly be danger, because if one of the vessels were dropped 





aud took fire, it would léad to serious consequences. 
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By Mr. Pautt: These contrivances are used by consumers who want to 
have a light for a particular purpose. The Photogenic Company send 
them out to ball-rooms and places of public resort, to make a brilliant 
illumination. They send a great many abroad, where coal is very dear, and 
where it is expensive to make gas of any kind. 

By Alderman Lusk: The Photogenic Company was originated by a 
Frenchman, and is a limited liability company. 


Wm. Haywood, Esq., examined by Mr. Hoaarns. 


Iam amewmber of the Institute of Civil Engineers, and engineer and surveyor 
to the Commissioners of Sewers of the City of London. I have held that office 
for 20 years. The Commissioners of Sewers have charge of the highways and 


| all questions affecting public lighting in the City, except that of the chemi- 
| cal quality of the gas, which comes under the attention of myself and Dr. 


Letheby. Soon after the Metropolis Gas Act came into operation there 
were numerous petitions presented against the working of that Act to the 
commission. Ata later date further petitions and communications were 
received from the inhabitants and vestries, generally complaining of the 
ng quality and insufficiency of the gas, especially with regard to the 
public lamps. These petitions and communications were referred to a 
special committee on gas appointed on the 14th of June, 1864; and at the 
request of the committee Dr. Letheby and myself entered into a general 
examination of the gas supplied to the City, and reported thereon. That 
report contained a statement of all the facts which came to our knowledge 
at that time. The whole of the statements in that report are facts, and 
can be substantiated. The cost of public lighting has very greatly increased 
of late years. Previously to the incorporation of the Great Central Gas 
Company there was no competition in the City. The City was districted, 


| and of course each company took the public lighting that was within its 


district; but directly the Great Central Company was incorporated, and 
their pipes laid down, competition ensued with the other companies, very 
much to the benefit of the citizens and very much to the reduction of the 
cost of public lighting. 

Mr. Hocerss: Between 1854 and 1856, inclusive, was the total cost of 
public lighting varied from £8732 to £8833? 


The CrarrMan said it was not desirable to take evidence prior to 1860. 


Examination resumed: For a great many years the public lighting of 
the City was very satisfactory indeed. There were never any complaints, 
and I have every reason to believe that an exceedingly liberal amount of 
gas was given to the public lamps. Somewhere about the year 18624 
falling off in the light given to the public lamps became noticeable. In 
that year I made a report to the commissioners and drew their attention to 
the advisability of employing a special officer to take means to check 


| the consumption of the public lamps; but nevertheless there were no 


public complaints at that time, and the commissioners did not make that 
appointment. 

y the Cuairman: I was, so to speak, the only complainant, but the 
inspectors of the various districts had, I apprehend, at that time told me 
they had noticed a deficiency in the public lighting, and as I was then re- 
porting upon the form of contracts, I drew the attention of the commis- 
sion to the desirability of having some competent officer to inspect the 
public lighting. In the year 1857 the complaints became much more fre- 
quent, and I drew attention to them in my annual report of that date. 


Examination resumed: In subsequent years the complaints were still 
more frequent; and in 1861 the Commissioner of City Police undertook to 
report to the commission whenever defective lights were observed, and he 
reported as to the gravest defects in the public lights, but took no notice of 
a general want of light or general feebleness of light. Whenever lamps 
were blown out, or had never been lighted at all, or were extremely feeble, 
they were reported. That is continued to the mag time, and every 
morning there is delivered to my office a return of the defects in the public 
lights. There has been since 1861 a gradual increase in the defects in the 
public lights. I find the total in 1862 given by the police was but 334; in 
the year 1865 it had risen to 1841. By defects in the public lights I mean 
grave defects. I wish the difference to be carefully understood, because 
there may be a great want of light generally throughout the district which 
was not noticed by the police. In fact, that was the case. The gravest 
defect was the general want of light. I have reports made to me, which I 
authenticate, for 1861, 1862, 1863, 1864, and 1865, of serious and grave de- 
fects. Naren nee handed in.] In 1862 a clerk of the works was appointed 
especially to investigate the causes of these complaints, and to make such 
general observations upon the public lighting of the City as appeared ne- 
cessary to Dr. Letheby and myself, and that officer has continued to the 
present time. In 1862 meters were fixed to public lamps in various parts of 
the City to ascertain very accurately whether the proper quantity of gas was 
supplied; at the present time there are meters throughout the whole of the 
City. It was thought of course the commission would be quite sure to have the 
full amount of gas supplied to the lamps which had meters, and we thought 
those would be instructive to the police, who were informed of those which 
they might consider as standard lights, so that they might judge of the defi- 
ciency of light in others. The first neglect in the public lighting (speaking 
from the figures supplied by the clerk of the works) to whieh | call your atten- 
tion is the extreme irregularity in the consumption of the public lamps; for I 
find 3-feet burners varied from 1°83 cubic foot per hour to 6°30 feet, and 
5-feet burners varied from 3} to 7} cubie feet hour. This is simply an 
illustration of careless management in the public lighting. The 3-feet and 
5-feet burners were lighted by different companies. Then with regard to 
the actual quantity consumed at the public lamps, it was found by taking 
certain streets, and recording the consumption of gas at the public lamps in 
those streets, according to his table, there was a deficiency of supply. The 
average of seven streets taken in the district of the Great Central Gas Com- 
pany showed 2°64 feet per hour, instead of 3 feet, which was the contract 
quantity; and in the district of the Chartered Gas Company, where the con- 
tract was 5 feet per hour, the average was only 3°76 feet. Assuming tho<e 
observations to be a correct average for the whole of the City, the Gicat 
Central was at that time giving 12 per cent., and the Chartered 25 per cent. 
less than contracted for. In 1864, in the district supplied by the Chartered 
Company, and whose contract was 5 feet per hour, the quantity of gas sup- 
plied to the lamps with meters was 5°06 cubic feet per hour, but at the lamps 
without meters only 4:49 feet. Those were the results of observations on 
100 public lamps. In the Great Central district the quantity nominally 
consumed at the public lamps was 3 feet per hour, at those lamps to whici 
meters were attached the quantity consumed was 3°43 cubic feet per hour, 
and where there were no meters the average was 2°65 feet per hour. Those 
averages were taken from 69 public lamps. A copy of the reports, and the 
observations I made, was sent to the gas companies, but they said they had 
observations of their own taken, and that they found very different results 
—that, to the best of my recollection, they found more than the proper 
quanty of gas was given. My observations were taken with the greatest, 
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possible care, and the instruments were made by the best makers; their ac- 
curacy was checked from time to time by a person who was perfectly com- 
petent, and who had no actual knowledge of the object more than was 
implied in the operation itself. I, therefore, assume them to have been 
taken with honesty, and I believe them to be strictly correct. The observa- 
tions made, or professed to be made by the companies, were necessarily 
subsequent to ours, because after the observations were made they had to 
be tabulated, and these general results obtained; then they had to be re- 
ported to the commission, and the commission reported to the gas companies, 
so that a considerable interval of time necessarily took place. There was 
lenty of time in the interval for an alteration in the state of the gas, 
use whatever the registration at the gas-lamps might have been a month 
after the observations were made by myself or my assistants, it would not 
falsify in any respects my results. The mere cleaning out of a burner, or 
putting on a new burner, or the gas being turned a little more on, or 
there Soins a little more pressure that night, would all affect them. It 
is quite possible both the results may have been strictly right—both 
mine and the gas companies—but certainly theirs do not invalidate mine in 
the slightest degree. After my communications to the companies it was 
noticeable that there was a general improvement in the public lamp light- 
ing throughout the whole City. I cannot say it has ever relapsed. ‘The 
observations which have been made, and the fixing the meters at various 
ublic lamps throughout the City, have very much amended the supply. 
t was stated that the insufficiency of supply in some cases arose from the 
defective condition of the service-pipes and fittings of the lamp-posts; but 
in 1863 and 1864 new lamp-posts, with new pipeage, were erected in certain 
streets of the City; and observations made with meters show that in one 
street, where the fittings were all new, 2°53 cubic feet were given, when 
the contract was for 5 feet. 

Mr. Hoaerss: I think you have something to say about gas contracts. 
Up to the time of the passing of the Metropolis Gas Act, the commissioners, 
before receiving tenders for public lighting, had specifications of conditions, 
which they sent to the companies. Have the companies attended to these 
conditions? 

Witness: The companies were written to annually, and a specification 
of conditions was tendered to them; they tendered upon those conditions, 
and the contracts were framed embodying those conditions. After the 
passing of the Metropolis Gas Act, the commissioners prepared the usual 
specification, and tendered it to the companies; but the companies declined 
to have any contracts framed — those conditions—in fact, they declined 
any conditions. They said, “We tender under the Metropolis Gas Act,” 
and declined any conditions except that of the price they were to be 


d. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Denison: There are clauses in the Metropolis 
Gas Act relating to public lamps; but, as { understand these clauses, it was 
an obligation of the company to contract with local boards upon reasonable 
clauses, but they refused clauses altogether. The object of the original 
specification was to incorporate with it penalties for the non-performance of 
the contract. There are no penalties in the Metropolis Gas Act with regard 
to public lighting. There is an arbitration clause in the Act, but it would 
be very inconvenient to have to go to an arbitration of the Board of 
Trade because the company have not lighted a lamp on the previous 
evening. 

Mr. Denison: There was a provision also as to the price they are to 
charge in clause 37. 

itness : I thought we were not going into price. 

Mr. Denison: Will you be kind enough to answer my question? There 
is a provision as to the price they are to charge for the public lamps? 

Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Denison: Do you pay by meter or by lamp? 

Witness : By lamp. 

Mr. Denison: But when the meters show that they do not give you 
what you consider to be the specified quantity, what do you do then? Do 
you pay nevertheless? 

itness : The companies have been fined nevertheless. 

Mr. Denison: Do you really mean to say you acquiesce in paying for 
gas that your own meter has proved you have not had? 

Witness: I have not had to acquiesce in it in the slightest degree; the 
commission have hitherto done so. The commission have asked to be 
allowed to fix meters, and light and extinguish themselves. 

Mr. Denison: I am particularly desired to ask you whether one of the 
companies did not offer to let you fix meters to every lamp? 

Witness : Certainly they did, toevery lamp; but the commissioners thought 
the remedy worse than the disease in such a case as that. We have meters 
| to between 50 and 60 lamps out of 280. The commission fixed the num- 
| ber they thought —— The last contracts were made in the spring of 








| the present year. We stipulate for 5 cubic feet per hour. It was always 
5 feet per hour, with the exception of Great Central in the years 1862-3-4. 
That contract was for 3 feet per hour. The commission suggested that 
alteration for the purpose of trying an experiment with the naphthalising 
process. I never Coan that Mr. Hughes had anything to do with the Car- 

| buretting Company. I was sanguine about that process to the extent that 

jit might have saved the City £1 per lamp if it had been fairly treated. I 
think if the commissioners had had the lighting themselves they might 
have saved it. I do not know that Dr. Letheby reported against it, as he 
was of the same opinion as myself. 

Mr. Denison: We will see what he says: “A common notion prevails 
that the use of the carburators in the public lamps has not been successful. 
I have, therefore, made it my business to ascertain whether this notion is 

founded on facts, and, if so, whether the failure is due to an imperfection 
jin the principle of the process, or to the manner in which it has been applied. 
| On the first of these heads we have sufficiently expressed ourselves in the 
| body of the report, and it is necessary only to say that while on the one 
| hand it cannot be denied that the use of the carburators has not given public 
satisfaction, so, on the other, it must be admitted that, although the process 
has not been fairly applied, its want of success is by nomeansso great as is 
generally supposed.” Then he proceeds to state the principle, and, the re- 
sult was, it was given up, was it not? 

Witness: Yes, it was given up. It did not give public satisfaction, though 

I think that is largely owing to the fact that the gas companies did not like 
the process. Every pound per lamp saved upon the public lamps represents 
a loss to the companies. If we had let the lamps it would have answered bet- 
ter. Aconflict between the commission and the officers of the company was 
|not likely to conduce to the success of an experiment of that sort. When- 
| ever there was a complaint of want of light in the lamps where the car- 
buretting system was tried, almost invariably the company responded that 
it was owing to the carburators; and when we went to examine we found 
/nothing the matter with the carburators, but frequently found defects in 











jother particulars that rested with the gas companies. The Chartered Com- 





ny offered to let us light ourselves if we affixed a meter to every lamp. 

he Act gives those who have charge of the public lighting the power of 
doing that if they choose, but the process is so expensive that it is a ques- 
tion whether it would be worth the while of any public body to xa 
meter to each lamp. The price would be something like 30s. per meter 
and there was the annual charge for these meters as well. 

Mr. Denison: But you would save £1 a year on each lamp, I undertand 
you to say? 

Witness: That is by the carburators, not by the meters. We might save 
£1 a year by the meters, assuming we have not the proper quantity of gas 
at the public lamps; but my impression is we have at the present time the 
proper quantity. 

Mr. Denison: How long have you had the proper quantity? 

Witness : The public light has been very much improved since the begin- 
ning of last year—since the committee of investigation of the Commissioners 
of Sewers was instituted. I have told you that the greatest deficiency was 
somewhere about 1862, and that when the investigations were commenced 
by the commission, and when they Up up these experimental meters, and 
got the police to report to them, and moved the clerk of the works to make 
the examination, the gas supply began to improve, and at the present time 
it is undoubtedly better than it has been for years. The carburators were 
taken away last January twelve months. They were only fixed in one dis- 
trict of the City. 

Mr. Denison: You told the committee you had found the lamps without 
meters were giving much less than the proper quantity—how is that 
ascertained? 

Witness: By putting on a temporary meter, and taking the registrations 
The very fact of putting on a meter diminishes the pressure, and there- 
fore the quantity of gas that passes through; but allowance was made for 
that in calculation. In the experimental meter, made in the most delicate 
manner possible, the loss of gas was almost imperceptible. The gas com- 
panies were not asked to be parties to this experiment. They were once 
asked to be parties, but it was declined. I think the majority of the results 
have been communicated to the companies, because all the results have 
been laid before the commission, and the commission, by its clerk, as a rule, 
communicated everything to the gas companies. 

Mr. Denison: I want to know whether you know. I have a reason for 
asking the question. 

Witness ; I cannot answer you, positively. I can say, substantially 
a the whole have; but the clerk to the commission can answer you 
that. 

Mr. Denison: The gas companies shall answer you in a few days. 

Witness : My belief is that they have had them all communicated to them. 
The majority of them have all been put into print, and therefore the gas 
companies have had them. 

Mr. Denison: Who supplies the public lamps in these districts you have 
been speaking of—which of the companies? 

Witness : 1 do not quite apprehend your question. 

Mr. Denison: Which district have you been speaking of—the whole of 
the City? 

Witness: Yes, 

Mr. Dentson: Which of the companies now do you refer to? You told 
us something about the Chartered, that they give more than the quantity, 
and the Central less. There is another company. | 

Witness : The City of London Company; but they have not supplied the 
public Jamps for some years. ' 

By Alderman Lusk: There were numerous complaints against the work- 
ing of the Act of 1860 in the City. I was directed with Dr. Letheby to 
prepare a statement of all our notes upon the subject for many years, and 
to lay it before the Gas Committee which has been referred to. We had the 
whole of the statements and the whole of the observations before us. In 
the book before you, you will find the chemical and photometrical observa- 
tions all detailed. At this present time my impression is that the supply 
of gas is honestly administered; previously to the last two years it 
was not. 

Alderman Lusk: Not equal to what it was eight or ten years ago? 

Witness : Oh, no; nothing approaching it. It was ubvious to the most 
ordinary pedestrian. Anybody who looked at the lamps, and had known 
them some years ago, would see the difference. It did not require any re- 
fined observation; it was perfectly perceptible. 

Alderman Lusk: Were those stupid looking tin-pot things put up for the 
good of the gas? 

Witness ; They were the carburators, for holding the naphtha. 

Aldermen Lusk: But they exclude the light from the pavement ? 

Witness : They cast a small disc of shadow on the pavement immediately 
beneath them. 

Alderman Lusk: But they did not answer the purpose? 

Witness: I think they might, if the commission had had the whole 
regulation of the gas supply; but they were ugly. The companies refused 
to contract with us in any other way than under the conditions of the 
Metropolis Gas Act. 

Alderman Lusk: Can you tell me for a fact that you have been paying 
in the City for gas which you did not use? 

Witness: The commission made no deduction, for when they looked 
into the matter, I imagine they thought the remedy was worse than the 
disease—that there was practically no remedy. To began with: if the 
statement had been made of the defect at any particular lamp, the proba- 
bility is that it would have been denied point blank. It was undoubtedly 
proved—by an experimental meter, made as well as it was possible to have 
the instrument made—that the public were not getting the gas that was 
contracted for. 

Alderman Lusk: As to not allowing the gas companies to see the testing, 
I suppose you thought it might not have been tested so well if the companies 
knew your object? 

Witness : As an abstract rule of conduct in such matters, that is the case. 
For instance, the gaslighters might have known of it, and it was only to 
have turned the tap on a little fuller, and to be a little extra careful. 
Twenty-four hours notice would enable that to be done, and with 
that notice I think I may say the gas would have been all right that 
night. 

Alderman Lusk: As a rule, you think it is not the proper way when 
you try a man’s integrity to tell him you are coming to do it? 

Witness: I think you should be allowed to use your own judgment as to 
the way you should proceed. 

Mr. Pautt: How do you explain that there is a stronger pressure of gas 
where the meter was than where there was not? 

Witness : I do not say it was a stronger pressure. I mean to say there 
was more gas consumed. Either the tap was turned on more fully, or there 
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was a larger burner, or more care was taken; because to a large extent this 
is want of care on the part of the gas cémpanies. 


Mr. Pautt: Then you do not mean to impute to the company, or to their 
servants—the gaslighters—that they can produce a greater quantity to be 
burnt with a metered lamp than with a non-metered lamp? 


Witness: They can if they take special care, and have the burners in 
better condition. I do not impute it at all, but I state the actual fact, and 
must allow any conclusion to be drawn from it. It is a fact that such was 
the case, and therefore whether they instructed their gaslighters or not—I 
do not say they did—the fact was so. Probably the zeal of the gaslighters 
themselves, when they found the meters were on the lamps, and that those 
lamps were being regularly watched, stimulated them to an active discharge 
of their duty, which they otherwise would not have done. 

Alderman Lusk: Is there any practical suggestion you can give us as to 
amending this Act? 

Witness : I do not think I can give the committee, asked as I am, at this 
present moment, an opinion so well made and so deliberately thought over 
as it should be; therefore, I would rather you did not ask me the question 
now, but if you wish me to answer it at a future day I will doso. With 
regard to the public lighting, I can tell you what I think would be a fair 
measure of justice—that is, that the board having charge of the public 
lighting should itself light and extinguish the lamps; that sufficient metered 
lamps should be put up in the City to give us what I should call a fair 
standard of light; and that regulators, which are machines capable of 
adjusting gas supply with very great nicety, should be fixed to the whole of 
the other lamps. 

Re-examined by Mr. Hocarns: It is quite possible to put a meter to each 
public lamp in the City. The reason it was not done was because of the 
expense and trouble. There is first the cost of putting down the meter; 
then there is the annual expense of maintaining it, and there would pro- 
bably be the repeated expense of taking off these meters and checking 
them. Unless they were to be made very ugly, or be placed immediately 
beneath the base of the lamp in the pavement, which is not convenient for 
them, it would be desirable to have entirely a new set of lamp-posts. 


Mr. F. W. Jebb, examined by Mr. Sarcoop. 


I am clerk to the Westminster District Board of Works. The public 
lighting in that district is under the jurisdiction of our board. The com- 
panies supplying the gas are the Chartered, the Equitable, and the Western. 
In the discharge of my duties I attend the sittings of the board. The illu- 
minating power, or quantity of light given by public lamps, has been the 
subject of observation. The amount of light has not been satisfactory, in 
some instances. In 1862 or 1863, I was directed to write to the Western 
Company, complaining of the lighting of Knightsbridge; and we have also 
had complaints from memorialists and other persons residing in the district, 
pointing out that both the public and private lights were deficient; and 
those I have communicated either by the officers of the company, the in- 
spectors, or by letter. These complaints have been brought before the 
notice of the board by the members themselves; but the board have not 
taken any public action in reference to this matter. When the Act was 
passed the board were desirous of appointing a chemical examiner, and I 
was directed to write to the vestries and boards surrounding our district to 
ask their co-operation in the appointment of such a person; but some said 
they were appointing their own officers, and others had the matter under 
consideration; so nothing came of the negotiation, and no appointment was 
made in our district. 


Mr. Sarcoop: Will you tell me why the board have not taken any action 
with regard to the complaints of individuals brought under their notice? 


Witness: They were not satisfied with the Gas Act as it stood, but they 
thought it would be useless to take any steps about it. The board have 
had a report made to them upon the subject of gas lighting, and have com- 
municated to the corporation their particular views upon the subject. A 
committee of the board was appointed to consider the question; they sub- 
mitted a report to the board, and this was annexed to the report :— 


The Board of Works for the Westminster district desire to represent as follows :— 
1, That all legislation in regard to metropolitan as should have for its object the 
early removal of such works beyond the limits of the metropolitan area, partly on 
account of the nuisance occasioned by the manufacture of gas, and partly on account 
of danger from explosion, as evinced by the recent accident at the London Gas- 
Works ; and, with reference to danger from explosion, that if gas-works be permitted 
to continue in crowded neighbourhoods, there will one day be such a calamity as will 
cast into shade all previous occurrences of a similar nature. 

2. That if active measures for the removal of existing gas-works cannot for the 
present be taken, passive resistance to their extension should be offered by a refusal 
to grant powers to take additional lands or to raise additional capital. 

3. That the parishes of St. Margaret and St. John the Evangelist form the West- 
minster district under the Metropolis Local Management Act, 1855; and that in the 
parish of St. John the Evangelist is situate the large Westminster station of the 
Chartered Gas Company; and in the parish of St. George, Hanover Square, where it 
adjoins the said parish of St. John the Evangelist, are situated the works of the 
Equitable Gas Company, and that it is considered by the inhabitants of the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood a special grievance that gas should be manufactured and 
— in Westminster for the supply of districts situated at long distances from the 
works. 

4, That the means afforded by the Metropolis Gas Act, 1860, for testing the purity 
and illuminating power of the gas, are troublesome and inconvenient, and would in 
practice be found very costly if any action were taken against the companies; and 
that to exercise a proper and effectual control over the companies in these respects a 
highly efficient and competent officer should be appointed by Government, with 
power to make his own arrangements for insuring the proper manufacture of the gas 
supplied, and whose duty it would be of his own motion to take steps for enforcing 
penalties where any had been incurred. He should also have power to station 
subordinates upon the works in the same manner as officers of the Board of Inland 
Revenue are placed at distilleries and elsewhere. 

5. That the Metropolis Gas Act, 1860, does not contain clauses making it com- 
pulsory upon the gas companies to light the public lamps by meter; while the 
Reading Gas Act, 1862, the Birmingham and Staffordshire Gas Act, 1864, and pro- 
bably other Acts of Parliament, not only require the companies to light by meter, 
but direct that one meter to every twelfth lap shall be deemed a sufficient average 
whereby to test the consumption of the whole. 

_ 6. That two of the companies lighting the Westminster district have declined to 
light the public lamps by meter unless the district board of works would consent to 
attach a separate meter to every lamp, and have further declined to permit the board 
to light and extinguish the lamps unless the supply of gas were taken by meter; that 
the trouble and cost of attaching and attending to meters applied to every lamp has 
been ascertained to be so great as to render the adoption of such a system practically 
impossible; and that the district board has therefore been without the means of 
readily ascertaining whether the public lamps have consumed the gas for which pay- 
ment has from time to time been made, and has been prevented from adopting im- 
frovemente, such as lighting and extinguishing with rods, instead of by means of 
adders, or of ing in the ption of gas, as it might have done if the 
supply of gas had been by meter, and the lamplighters had been directly in the employ 
of the board. 
"Phd That, having regard to the illuminating power and price of gas supplied to other 
rger towns, the former is insufficient, and the latter excessive, in the metropolis, 
giving as instances the following, viz.:— 
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8. That under the Metropolis Gas Act, 1860, provision is made that the dividends 
of the companies shall not exceed £10 per centum per annum, but that sufficient 
provision is not made by the said Act for watching over the interests of the con- 
sumers in matters relating to expenditure and fi ial arrang t, and that the 
consumers having after a manner a reversionary interest in the profits of the compa- 
nies, have reasonable grounds for requiring that some control should be exercised 
over the companies in these respects. 


Mr. R. R. Arntz, examined by Mr. Sarcoon. 

I am surveyor to the Westminster Board of Works. It has been part of 
my business to take notice of the gas lighting in that district. We are sup- 
plied by the Chartered, the Western, and the Equitable. I have had no 
means of testing the illuminating power scientifically. As to public repute, 
there have been complaints from time to time by the inhabitants of the 
district. That has applied more especially to the district lighted by the 
Western Company; but the complaint I should say has been general as to 
the want of light, but whether that has been due to deficiency of illuminat- 
ing power or deficiency of supply I am not able to say. These complaints 
came under the notice of the Board of Works, but nothing more has been 
done towards remedying them than occasionally writing to the companies. 
The reason for that was that the board endeavoured to arrange with other 
parishes to appoint an officer of high standing, but the negotiation fell 
through, and the thing was never done. If I remember rightly, there was 
then some talk of appointing myself, but I felt that I was not a competent 
officer to discharge the duties, and that a scientific chemist was required, 
so that I declined, and the board have never taken any further action in the 
matter, believing that sooner or later an inquiry such as this would take 
place, and the thing be put right. 1 do not think the remedies provided by 
the Act of 1860 are sufficient for the protection of the public; they are very 
troublesome and very complicated. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Denison: I was in favour of districting in 1860; 
Tam so still. I wished the vestries to concur in appointing officers of high 
standing, but I think they felt at the time their arrangements were not 
sufficiently matured; at all events, they did not concur. The vestries, of 
course, were to pay him if he was appointed. Before the Act of 1860 was 
passed the board was desirous that the officer should be a public officer, 
paid by the Government; but since the passing of the Act the board were 
desirous of agreeing with other parishes in appointing an officer. 1 speak 
of the same board as Mr. Jebb spoke of. There has been no application to 
the vestries since 1860, nor any action on the part of the Westminster board 
themselves, for the reasons I have assigned. 

Re-examined by Mr. Wezsster: Notwithstanding the Act of 1860 there 
are still complaints. Although I am in favour of districting, I think the 
provisions of the Act are not sufficient to prevent the defects of districting, 
and ensure protection to the consumers, as they are too troublesome and 
complicated. I think more simple remedies are required. 

Alderman Lusk: The fact is that in your district there is no officer ap- 
pointed, and the public have no protection at all. 

Witness: None. 

Mr. Harttey: Who are to blame for that—the gas companies or the 
local authorities? 

Witness : If there be blame, the local authorities. I do not say there is 
blame; on the contrary, I say there is none. I say they took a sound view 
when they laid by for this inquiry. 

Mr. Wessrer said that closed the question of want of purity and illu- 
minating power; the only other question being that of the price to the 
consumers. 








Turspay, May 1. 


The CuarrMAN: We wish to state that as we are about to enter into the 
financial part of the question, we think it would simplify the inquiry very 
much if the company would provide the committee with copies of the returns 
that they are bound to furnish the Home Office with annually since the 
passing of the General Act of 1860—that is for the five years from 1861 to 
1865 inclusive—of their capital account, the interest paid thereon, bond 
debt, if any; in short, the financial returns of each company. I presume 
there can be no difficulty in furnishing the returns to the committee by 
Thursday morning. 

Mr. Ricuarps: I believe they can be furnished almost immediately. I 
think they are before the House. 

The CHAIRMAN: Before the Home Office. 

Mr. Karstake: I believe we have two copies, and they shall be 
handed in. 

The CuArrmMaN: There is a further return which the committee desire— 
a return of the price of gas per 1000 cubic feet charged (without special ar- 
rangement) by each of the gas companies to private consumers for the last 
two years, and if within that period no reduction has taken place, the return 
to state from what time the reduction has so taken place. A return of the 
total amount charged to each vestry or district board by each company sup- 
plying gas tothe metropolis for the last two years, with the number of 

mps in each case. 

Mr, Ricuarps: The return to the Home Office does not go up to the 
present date. 

The CuarrMAN: You will give us such as you have. 

Mr. Samuel Wilkinson, examined by Mr. WEBSTER. 

I am a solicitor residing at Walsall, and am town-clerk of the borough 
and clerk to the Improvement Commissioners of Walsall. The district that 
is under the jurisdiction of the Improvement Commissioners is the whole of 
what would be called the town, not comprising the whole of the parlia- 
mentary borough nor the whole of the municipal borough, but such por- 
tions of each as may properly be called the town, and also a portion of an 
adjoining parish. 1 am not acquainted with the area, but the present popu- 
lation of the entire borough is about 45,000 or 46,000. The Acts of Parlia- 
ment under which the Improvement Commissioners are at present consti- 
tuted are an Improvement Act of 1848 and an Amendment Act of 1850. We 
had power to erect gas-works under a very old Act—one obtained in 1824. 
Under this Act gas-works were erected. 1t was a small affair—something 
under £5000 was the extent of the borrowing powers granted ; but is long 
before I could have any personal recollection of the matter. As a matter of 
history I know that the price charged was 12s, 6d. per 1000 feet. The Act 
of 1848 gave the commissioners enlarged powers, and entirely new works 
were erected under that Act, the old works being first sold. Somewhere 
about £8000 of capital was spent under this Act. ‘the population in 1824 
was about 7000, and in 1848 about 20,000; but these are only approxima- 
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tions. The increase in the gas-works was followed by a very considerable 
increase in the consumption of gas and a diminution in the prices. In 1849 
the price per 1000 was 7s: 6d. ; in 1850, 5s.; in 1854, 4s, 8d. ; from 1854 to 
1858 the price was 4s: 8d. with one variation—daring one year it was 4s, 2d. 
In 1825 another colngeny was formed in the district. A Birmingham com- 
pany took powers to light a number of other places as well as Walsall, Bir- 
mingham being the main place. That company had a subsequent Act, and 
had power to raise a very large sum of money. Its borrowing powers and 
share capital altogether amounted to nearly £700,000. There were three 
prior Acts—the first in 1825, the second in 1845, and the third in 1858. The 
dividends were limited to 7} per cent., and the price of gas to 4s, per 1000. 
There has been competition with these two companies, as far as Walsall is 
concerned, not as to some of the other places. Until after 1858 the Birmingham 
Cones never came to Walsall, though they had power to do so, but in 1859 
they laid their mains about the streets of Walsall; and in anticipation of what 
might be the effect of that, the Improvement Commissioners before the Bir- 
mingham Company could get their plant into operation, reduced their price 
from 4s, 8d. to 3s, 4d. per 1000 feet. This was to be the price if the quan- 
tity consumed was under 25,000 feet per quarter ; if over that quantity, and 
not exceeding 100,000 feet, 3s, per 1000 feet ; and over 100,000 feet, 2s, 10d. 
per 1000 feet. On the Ist of October, 1862, the commissioners again reduced 
the price to 3s, below 25,000 feet ; 2s. 10d. between 25,000 and 100,000 feet ; 
and 2s, 8d, over 100,000. These prices were to continue for one year; then 
in October, 1863, the prices were reduced again to 2s. 10d. for under 
25,000 ; 2s, 8d. between 25,000 and 100,000; and 2s. 6d. above 100,000; 
then again in 1864, there was another reduction to 2s, 8d. below 25,000 ; 
2s, 6d. between 25,000 and 100,000; and 2s. 4d. above 100,000; and at 
these rates they now stand. The Birmingham Gas Company charged 4s. 
per 1000 to all customers to the Ist of January, 1863; they reduced their 
prices to 3s, 9d, under 25,000, 3s. 4d. between 25,000 and 100,000, and 2s. 11d. 
over 100,000, subject to a discount on quarterly cash payments. This would 
be for common gas, made of the best Derbyshire coal, and the Birmingham 
Act of 1858 makes 14-candle gas imperative. The Birmingham Company 
further reduced their price on January Ist, 1864, to 3s. 4d., 3s., and 2s. 8d., 
as against our charges of 2s. 8d., 2s. 6d., and 2s. 4d, We have always teen 
below the Birmingham Company’s nominal prices and the prices they have 
charged everywhere except at Walsall; but to enable them to do businessat 
all at Walsall, though they have preserved their nominal price, they have 
taken off a discount soas to make their price substantially equivalent to ours, 
comeing Meher everywhere outside the district in which we compete with 
them, Undoubtedly the consumer at Birmingham has been paying a higher 
charge than the consumer at Walsall during all these years, and is doing so 
now by about the extent of the figures I have given you. 

By the CuarrMAN: In one sense we may be said to give the gas to the 
consumers at cost price, but not in another, inasmuch as we have never failed 
to have a very large profit, but that profit we have used in reducing our 
capital debt from time to time. 

xamination continued: The Birmingham Company have two works, one 
within the borough of Birmingham and another at West Bromwich. The 
gas supplied to Walsall is manufactured at the West Bromwich works, 
which would be about 4} miles to send the gas to compete with us at Wal- 
sall, The Walsall Commissioners have found their operations commercially 
successful, In 1859, the capital amounted to (omitting fractions) £18,600 ; 
in 1860, to £22,000; in 1862, to £23,150; in 1863, to £25,100; in 1864, to 
£29,000; in 1865, to £33,000; and now it is somewhere about £35,000. 
Several amounts have been paid out of revenue to the capital account, and 
up to 1860 these sums amounted to £5350. In 1865, the total amount of 
capital expended on works and so on was £32,852; the amount due on loans 
at that time was £13,450; and the net amount paid off profits during the 
whole period was £19,350, I do not know any place in the Midland district 
where the gas is lower in price than it is at Walsall. I think I have heard 
of one place somewhere, but I forget where it is. 


By Mr. Woops: The interest on the loans is paid out of the revenue 
account in addition to these reductions of capital, 

By the CuarrMAN: We have not any sum of money over and above the 
sums paid in reduction of capital that we apply to any other purposes in the 
borough, except what is properly applicable to revenue. We Nid once, in 
addition to these repayments of capital, transfer one year the sum of £2000 
from the revenue account to the general purposes of the local rates. We 
only did so once, and that would be eight or nine years ago, perhaps longer. 
The effect of what we are now doing is simply to pay off our capital account 
out of surplus profits; but, perhaps, I ought to explain that our borrowing 
ete do not exceed £15,000; it is manifest, Genie, that we must either 

ave gone for further borrowing powers or increased our capital account by 
this annual transfer from the revenue account, and that we have done rather 
than go to Parliament for increased powers and spending money in getting 
another Act. We have chosen to see the price at such a rate as would 
enable us, low as it is, to effect our extensions. 


Examination continued : The question of paying off the whole of the debt 
will depend entirely upon whether we want to extend still further. Some- 
times we pay off a mortgage; at other times extensions are needed, as for 
instance last year, when we put up a very much larger gasholder than any- 
thing we had ever had before. That we have done entirely out of profits ; 
but probably during the next two or three years, if no unforeseen necessity 
should arise, we should pay off mortgages instead of applying the amounts 
to extensions, 

The CuatRMAN: What the learned counsel wishes to show is that with 
those prices in 1864 of 2s, 8d., 2s. 6d., and 2s. 4d., there is still a large 
margin of profit. 

Witness : Unquestionably. 

‘ Examination continued: We are the lowest town for price of. gas in the 
midland district, and the effect of the low price has been to increase the 
consumption. Since 1859 we have been in competition with the Birming- 
ham Company. In June, 1857, the daily average consumption was 34,000 
feet, and in December, 140,000 feet; in 1860, June, 65,000 feet, and De- 
cember, 230,000 feet; in 1865, June, 95,000 feet, and December, 350,000 
feet. In 1864, there was an application to Parliament by the Birmingham 
Company to extend this district, and also for further powers, and I opposed 
them on behalf of the commissioners. My experience has shown that the 
commissioners can supply gas cheaper than a company, because we do not 
want large dividends. The result of the contest between the commissioners 
and the Birmingham = was that the committee thought fit to recom- 
mend that Rushall, which forms part of the town of Walsall, should be 
taken out of the Birmingham district, and that the commissioners should 
purchase their mains. The condition as regards illuminating power of the 
gas to be supplied by the Birmingham Company was fixed at 14 candles. 
Our gas has been 15 candles during the last few weeks. I should think the 
average for the last — or two has been 13 to 15 candles. We are not 





guided by Statute. e result of my experience is that the public get a 





much cheaper gas from the commissioners than from the gas companies, 
The Birmingham Company is one 6f the wealthiest in the midland district ; 
yet we have been able to compete with them, and reduce the price of gas in 
the way I have described. Unless some unforeseen circumstance uld 
arise, we anticipate being able to pay off the whole of the debt. I can 
scarcely say that past experience will lead to that, because we have fre- 
quently been inclined to make extensions, and may do so again. We shall, 
no doubt, to some extent, reduce the charges again, and pay off some of the 
debt. From the experience I have had at Walsall, I do not think it possible 
to doubt that gas-works established in the City of London on similar prin- 
ciples would be productive of a like result. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Criprs: I cannot answer the question whether» 
supposing some accident should happen, the cost would aid out of the 
rates. Undoubtedly in the case of a small accident, we should not have to 
ask the ratepayers for a penny. In point of fact we are putting by a very | 
large reserve-fund year by year. There is no other reserve-fund than | 
writing off the capital. The whole matter is a speculation of the ratepayers, ' | 
and a good speculation too. Ifthe works were blown up, the ratepayers are | 
the proprietors. I have the books here, from which the figures I have quoted , 
have been extracted. In 1859 the capital account was about ‘£18,500. I> 
have an estimate of what was the cost of the works originally, but I can give | 
no particulars as to that. We did not hy a to take to the old works; 
they belonged to the commissioners of that day, I should think there may 
be documents to show what the first works cost; but you are speaking of a 

eriod 45 years ago, of which I could personally know nothing. During 
Tsis or 1849 somewhere about £8000 was expended. That is all that any'| 
account I have shows to have been expended at that time. I have not got | 
the contracts to show what the works actually cost, but I have what is quite 
as good—the public accounts, which I can produce, The figures I have given | 
are correct. There was the debt for the old works, and the capital laid out || 
in 1848 and 1849, than which, to my mind, nothing can be more clear—the 
figures speak for themselves—£8000, and between £4000 and £5000, In || 
my estimate throughout I deal with a concern which has an assumed capital, 
such as I have given for the different years. I reckon the present capital to || 
be £32,852, less £19,350, and call the difference, about £13,000, our debt. || 
We are not under statutable restrictions as to illuminating power, nor any || 
restriction as to purity, except that of being side by side with another com-| 

any in every street. We are under no penalties, except the penalty of || 
osing business. We have used a good deal of Derbyshire coal; now we are |/ 
getting it mainly from North Staffordshire. Ican give you the average I) 
price for some years past. In 1856 the price was 10s.; 1857, 12s.; 1888, | 
10s. 2d.; 1859, 9s. 10d.; 1860, 11s. 2d.; 1861, 9s. 3d.; 1862, 10s. 1d.; 1863, | 
9s. 9d.; 1864, 11s. 5d.; and 1865, 11s, Assuming that you are quoting} 
correctly from the receipts of 1860 and 1861—cost of coals £3852, and resi- | 
dual products sold amounting to £1911 for coke, and £333 for tar—the total | 
net cost of coal for that year would be about £1500. I cannot tell you with 
certainty what number of tons of coal we consumed that year, H 

By Mr. Woops: In the year 1864 the capital is stated at £28,920; we paid |] 
interest on the £12,000 only. I think that tellsin our favour. I have no| 
doubt that the sum of £18,578, the nominal capital in 1859, is intended to 
represent, and does pretty nearly represent, the actual cost of the works up 
to thattime. It is nota greater sum reduced by the profits of previous years. 
At that time the debt would be a less sum than that, and the interest paid 
for the revenue account would be on a less sum than that. 

By Alderman Lusk: I am the town-clerk of Walsall, and of course I 
know thoroughly all the accounts of the gas-works. The sum and substance 
of my evidence is that we can produce good gas at 2s, 8d., 2s. 6d., and 2s, 4d. 
per 1000, and leave a good profit to the community; a profit on our last 
year’s operations of 7 per cent. upon the total capital—and I now refer to || 
the cost, not to the existing debt—a profit equivalent to 7 per cent., with a|| 
reserved fund for depreciation of nearly 2 per cent. Speaking of circum- 
stances which might transpire, I referred to the possible increase of popula- 
tion, so that we might have to increase our works again, or possibly there 
might be an accident. We have never insured against accidents, and I 
should doubt if we could do so, Barring any accident, I have no doubt that 
in a few years the whole debt will be cleared away. ' 

By Mr. StantLanpD: We pay mostly 4 per cent. on borrowed money. 
The average price of coal would be near 10s., taking the last eight or ten 
years. A great deal of our coal of late has come from long distances—Derby- 
shire and the extreme north of Staffordshire. 

By Sir W. Gatuwey: We had to purchase the ground on which our 
works stand; we have had no advantages whatever. e have occasionally 
had complaints about the quality of our gas, but not more than is ordinary 
in such matters. 

By Mr. StanrLanp: We have a good deal of our coal from near Stoke- 
upon-Trent. I can scarcely speak as to what we make of our coke. 

Mr. WeEBsTER: It appears from this return that the coke is sold for one- 
half what the coal costs. 

By Mr. Stanizanp: I am not sufficiently up in the matter to give an 
answer as to whether it would be a fair estimate to take of coke at one-half 
the price of coal. ’ 

By Sir W. Gatuwey: We supply coke to a great number of private 
houses, as the gas companies do in London, 


| 
| 
| 











Tuurspay, May 3. 
Mr. John Nanson, examined by Mr. Wenster. 


I have been town-clerk of the city of Carlisle since 1846, and clerk to the 
Local Board of Health since 1850. The corporation supply the town lights 
under arrangement with the local board. They got an Act in 1850 trans- 
ferring the works of the company—who were incorporated in 1820—to the 
corporation. From 1820 to 1828 the charge was by burner. In 1828 they 
commenced to supply by meter, at 25s. per 1000 feet. The price was re- 
duced from time to time, till in 1846, or just before the corporation took the 
works, when it was down to 6s. 8d. Atthe time the corporation took the 
works there was great dissatisfaction at the price of gas, and I believe a new 
company had been proposed. Fora good many years the company paid 
per cent, dividend; then in 1831, 7}; in 1832, 8}; and in 1833, 20 per cent. 
was added to the capital, making each share of the nominal value of £30; 
then 8 per cent. was paid until the dividend got to 5 per cent. for the half 
year, When the corporation took the works there was an immediate reduc- 
tion to 5s. per 1000 feet, and reductions have gone on since, and there has 
been immense increase in the consumption of gas. The present price 18 3s. 
The population of Carlisle is upwards of 30,000—an increase of about 5000 
since the corporation took the works. The corporation raised under their 
Act for the transfer of the gas-works £18,000, to pay for the purchase of the 
gas-works, which was given by mortgages or bonds to the shareholders, 
who were paid at the rate of £43 per £26 share, and the balance to pay for 
the Act of Parliament and for some extensions. The debt now due 18 
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£12,709; it has been reduced out of profits. I do not think there is a single 
dissentient opinion as to the benefit received by the public from the corpora- 
tion having the works in their own hands. The consumption in 1846 was 
11 million cubic feet; in 1866, 71 million feet. The price to the public 
lamps has been reduced, the number increased, and they have been lighted 
for a longer period, There has also been nearly aid over to the 
corporation for improvements. There has also been £2000 set aside asa 


revenue was £2875, the price being 6s. 8d.; and in 1866 the revenue was 
£9056, the rm being 3s, The number of public lamps in 1846 was 423; 
in 1866, 698. The charges per lamp per night for each dogo jet were— 
flat-flame, 1°95, or nearly 2d., in 1846: ; 1°27, or 13d., in 1866; bat’s-wing, 
2°44, say 2}d., in 1846; 1-6, or about 1}d., in 1866, The cost of coals in 
1846 was 6s. per ton; in 1866, 9s.6d. Stokers wages in 1846 were 2s. 4d., 
and in 1866, 3s.6d. Labourers wages in 1846, 2s., and in 1866, 2s. 6d. 
The permanent assets in 1846 were £11,665; in 1866, £27,029. There has 
been deducted £13,557 from permanent assets for depreciation. 


Mr, Wenster: Looking at the experience of Carlisle, have you formed a 
strong opinion as to whether the supply of gas should be in the hands of a 
public body ? 

Witness: Yes, It is the most proper body in Carlisle for such a purpose ; 
we realize a large revenue from it. It is one of the best properties of the 
corporation, 

. BuRKE said he must ask the committee if this evidence was pertinent 
to the inquiry. 

The CuarkMAN said the committee could not draw any particular analogy 
between a city holding 80,000 inhabitants and a city holding 3 millions. 

Examination resumed: Sixteen candles is the illuminating power. We 
have a photometer and a testing apparatus, . 

a ee KinGiake: The coal we use is from the east of Carlisle and 
the Northumberland coalfield, and a little cannel coal. 

By the Cuarrman: We have a double set of purifiers. The crude gas is 
first passed through oxide of iron, which takes out all the sulphuretted 
hydrogen, after which it passes through hydrate of lime, which removes the 
carbonic acid gas. 
Examination resumed: The convertible securities in 1846 were £3814 ; 
in 1866, £10,842. 
Cross-examined by Mr. BurKE: The convertible assets are the stock, all 
the fittings, coal, and pipes. The buildings are permanent assets. The 
evidence I have given about the illuminating power and purity I obtained 
from the manager of the works, ‘The corporation are under no control with 
reference to testing the gas, either for illuminating power or purity. The 
works were purchased by the corporation a little below their market value, 
because the prospect of a new company being started and getting first-rate 
security from the corporation, disposed the shareholders to come to reason- 
able terms. The corporation thought it was desirable to get possession of 
the works to prevent the disputes that were arising as to the lighting of the 
ay lamps. I know reductions have been going on in nearly every town. 
ith the increase of population and an increased use of gas it can sold 
cheaper. If thestreets are broken up the Gas Committee, as it is called, pays 
for it, and it appears in their accounts. 

By Mr. Stantuanp;: There are no complaints of the impurity of the gas 

or of the quality. 
Mr, Edward Rendle, examined by Mr. Hocerns. 


I reside at Portland Terrace, Lower Road, and am a vestryman of the 
a of St. John, Horsleydown, and a member of the District Board of 
orks of St. Olaves, I have given considerable attention to the supply of 
gas in the metropolis. The Surrey Consumers Company has the monopoly 
of St. Olaves district and Rotherhithe, and partly supplies Bermondsey. 
The works of the company were leased to Mr. Croll in 1852, and the com- 
pany resumed the management at the termination of that contract in 1861. 
ince that time they have paid the maximum dividend of 10 per cent., and 
claim the right to pay the difference between 8 per cent. and 10 per cent. 
during the six years of Mr. Croll’s lease. They had paid off 9 per cent. 
before the declaration of the last half year’s account, a a further 1 per 
cent. was to be paid off, which would make 10 per cent. out of the 12 to 
which they claim the right to make up the dividends, leaving 2 per cent. 
more due. A deputation waited on the directors and claimed a reduction of 
the price, on the = that they had no right to charge the present con- 
sumers with the deficiency of dividend which arose through their own ar- 
rangement. Another reason was that the South Metropolitan, whose district 
adjoins the Surrey Consumers, were supplying at 3s. 4d. 


By the Cuarrman: The price is 4s. 6d.; it has never been reduced, but 
an announcement has been made that a reduction will take place after Mid- 
summer to 4s, During the interview we had with the directors they told us 
“ could not reduce the = till the full 12 per cent. had been made up. 
_ Examination resumed: It was stated at that interview that a very large 
increase had been made in the assessment of the company’s property by the 
parochial authorities—Rotherhithe mainly, and also Bermondsey—and we 
were told we must not expect a reduction unless some understanding was 
come to as to the assessment of the company’s property. We also objected 
to suffering loss through defalcations which, we presumed, were the con- 
meres of negligent management. The Phoenix charge 4s. 

y the CuarRMAN: Before the passing of the Act of 1860, the company 
supplied the public lamps under contract at £4 per lamp. About that time 
the contract expired, and the board wished to light and manage the lamps 
themselves; but the company said they should charge precisely the same as 
when they attended to the lamps. They also intimated that, if they con- 
tinued to light the lamps, the price lamp would be £4 15s, The board 
undertook the lighting and paid £4; but since then the price has been 
again increased, and we pay £4 5s. per lamp, lighting them ourselves, 
ag is equivalent to £5 per lamp, or 25 per cent. above the price before 


Cross-examined by Mr. BuRKE: We voluntarily took upon ourselves the 
charge of lighting the lamps. 

_ Mr. Burke: Did not the company tell you that if they lighted and ex- 
tinguished the lamps they secured the exact performance of the contract, 
but if they gave the lighting and extinguishing to your servants, they could 
light the lamps when they liked and put them out when they liked, and 
would therefore cause a great increase in the consumption of gas, beyond 
.| the uantity contracted for ? 

ttness : In the contract it was carefully provided as to what time the 
lamps should be lighted and extinguished; we complained that the company 
did not perform their contracts, 
il Toss-examination continued: I am not aware that they gave an increased 
be uminating power when they raised the price to £4 15s. ; I cannot say that 
fore 1860, by their Act of arliament, they were bound to give an illumi- 
as power of 12 wax candles, and that in 1860 Parliament required them 
Sive a light equal to 12 sperm candles, There has been an offer to supply 








| 


the gas by meter, but that was subsequently. We never submitted the 
difference between the gas company and the local rae Oy arbitration 
in the manner prescribed by the Companies Clauses Act. We were obliged 
to light the public lamps, we could get gas from no other source, and were 
obliged to submit to their terms. Ve did not largely increase the local 
rates upon the company in our parish. In adjoining parishes the company 


| have extended their works and added greatly to the value of their premises, 


reserve-fund to meet further extensions of works. In 1846 the annual | 





and the rates are therefore necessarily increased, We think that, as they 
leased their works to pay 8 per cent. they have no right now to make up 
those dividends in the same way as if the works had only produced 8 per 
cent, Since the expiration of Mr, Croll’s lease the average dividend has 
not been less than 12} per cent. I did not know that the Act under which 
the company were acting when they let the works to Mr. Croll gave them 
ye at any time to recoup themselves, if they paid less than 10 per cent. 

know that by the Act of 1860 the companies were limited to six years back 
dividends, I do not recollect whether the company from the outset have 
paid more than 6 per cent.; but I have the report here, which will speak 
more accurately than my memory, The company was originally intended 
to consist of consumers of gas, who were to make gas for their own con- 
sumption in the cheapest way. 

The CuarrMan: With a to that, did the Surrey Consumers Com- 
any propose to give gas to the district at cost price, or did they propose to 
orm an ordinary commercial company, involving the payment of dividends ? 

Witness : Just the same as any other company, The district taking their 
gas had no advantage over any other district. 

Re-examined by Str. Hogerns: I do not think there was any improve- 
ment in the illuminating power after 1860. We have been inundated with 
complaints of want of illuminating power and purity. 

By the CuarrmAn: I do not pretend to have » knowledge suf- 
ficient to ascertain the fact, or give an accurate answer. 

By Alderman Lusk: We believed that Mr. Croll received a good dividend 
himself over and above the 8 per cent., and that we are entitled under the 
—- of the Act now in force to a reduction, because the 10 per cent. 

as really been paid; and we reason that, if they had a right to lease their 
works at 8 per cent., then they have the same right now; and consequently 
the provision of the Act as to compulsory reduction is absolutely useless, 

Mr. Burke said he was informed that the whole of the evidence on that 
subject was fallacious, there having been no lease to Mr. Croll securing 8 per 
cent., but simply an agreement by which Mr. Croll was to deliver gas at a 
certain price to the company. 

By the CuarnMan: I cannot say I have seen the lease, but at the con- 
ference between myself and Mr. Nicholson, that was our basis; not a single 
word was said denying the fact. 

By Mr. Hartiey: Very probably Mr. Croll by his skill might have been 
able to manufacture gas uae than the company, and the difference 
between what he received and what he paid would be his profit. 

By Mr. Morrison: The question was referred to the legal advisers of the 
three parishes, to advise whether we had grounds for taking any action to 
put in force the compulsory powers of the Act, so far as a reduction of the 

rice was concerned. Soon after this agitation began, and nothing further 
es been actually done. We were not quite clear as to our legal rights, in 
consequence of this singular arrangement between Mr. Croll and the com- 
pany, whether they had the right to make up their dividend, having volun- 
tarily given up part of it. Our position was they had not that right. 

By Mr. Pau: One of the vestry-clerks—a solicitor—considered the 
companies had a right to make up the back dividends, notwithstanding that 
they had executed what we said was a voluntary lease on their part. The 
other two gentlemen have not given us their replies, One of them applied 
to the companies for information, which was refused. 

By the CuarrMAN: The companies claimed the right to put by a reserve- 
fund equal to the whole price of their shares, because they said that some 
scientific discovery might by-and-by supersede the use of gas, and then they 
had a right to be paid at par. Ido not know what the capital of the com- 
pany is, nor am I aware that the reserve-fund is limited to one-tenth part. 

By Mr. STANILAND: I understood that Mr. Croll took all the expense of 
wear and tear of plant and the cost of management upon himself, but I never 
saw the agreement. The company alleged that Mr. Croll did not keep them 
in proper order, and that they had to lay out a large sum in restoration and 
repairs. 

Mr. Zachary Mellor, examined by Mr, WEBSTER. 

I am town-clerk of Rochdale, which previously to 1845 was supplied by a 
private company. In 1844 an Act was obtained transferring the gas-works 
to the commissioners for the sum of £26,000. With the parliamentary ex- 
penses the amount was £27,700. On the incorporation of the town, in 1856, 
all the powers of the commissioners were transferred to the corporation as 
soon as the deed could be prepared. Up to March, 1865, about £70,685 had 
been expended. The mortgage-debt at that time was £53,349. When in 
1853 the commissioners went to Parliament to obtain increased borrowing 
powers, they were compelled to pay a fortieth part of the debt every year, 
and they have paid off £14,600 up to March. Previous to that they had a 
depreciation-fund of about £ , Which makes £23,722 paid off in mort- 

es and depreciation-fund, leaving about £51,690, ‘The total amount of 
rrowed money was £75,400, which represents the actual money expended 
in the purchase and the extension of the works. The present — at 
Rochdale is 4s, per 1000 feet within the borough, and 5s, outside. There is 
a discount allowed. 

By Mr. Harttey: When the annual consumption is 5000, and under 
10,000 feet, there is a discount of 1d. per 1000 feet; under 20,000 feet, 2d. ; 
under 100,000 feet, 3d.; under 800,000, 4d. ; and above that quantity, 5d, 

Examination continued: The amount of gas sold to private consumers 
was 78,601,000 feet; the estimated amount consumed b fe 
7,206,000 feet; lost by leakage and condensation, 15,608, feet; to i 
| wo age J produced, 101,417,000 feet. It is made from cannel and coal. I 

ink we are now paying for cannel about 16s. 6d. per ton, and for the other 
coal 7s. We used 10,443 tons of cannel and coal for the year ending March. 
1865. We use one ton of coal to nine tons of cannel. We pai £12,085 
last year for 700 public lamps. The Lighting Committee light them; the 
corporation charges the Lighting Committee for the gas, and the Lighting 
Committee find their own men to light the lamps. The cost of lighting is 
£291, which must be added to the £1285, making about £2 a lamp for 
lighting and all. The length of main, when we purchased the works in 1844, 
was 17,669 yards; itisnow 78,901 yards. The whole of the profits, £36,661, 
has been laid out in widening and improving the streets. I am not either in 
favour of or against the lighting being in the hands of a public body; but, 
as a matter of opinion, I believe it is more beneficial and advantageous to a 
town. 

Cross-examined by Mr. BurkE: The 9 are good ones, and give good 
light. Professor Roscoe, of Owen’s College, Manchester, inspects them three 
or ous Goen a year; and the last year but one the illuminating power was 
20 candles, : 
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By Mr. Wenster: The illuminating power has been about 18°6 for the 
past three months. There is very little sulphur in the gas. 

Cross-examination resumed: There are no meters tothe public lamps. We 

ay, I think, 3s. 6d. per 1000 feet. They burn about 4 feet an hour. The 
al they burn are very uncertain ; it depends upon the state of the weather 
and the moon. On moonlight nights, and in the summer season, when it is 
very light, they may not light the lamps at all. 

Mr. URKE: I think, unless you leave the place in darkness for a large 
portion of the year, £2 per lamp will only work out about 2s. per 1000 feet, 
at the outside ? 

Witness: The limit is 33 feet, but they arenot very nice. I dare say they 
burn above 4 feet. 

By the CHARMAN: We have no more direct means of knowing the precise 
quantity consumed by each lamp than by the size of the burners and the 
number of hours. 

Mr. Burke: According to our calculation, it comes to 2s. 4d. per 1000 feet 
for your public lamps. 

itness : It can be very easily worked out. I cannot speak positively to 
- number of hours the lamps burn. The manager can tell you better than 
can. 

Cross-examination continued: I may have made some error as to the 
quantity burned, but from statements made from time to time, and averages 
made every year, the cost of gas to the public lamps is found to be 3s. 62d. 
per 1000; and, when the discounts are taken off, the price to the private 
consumer within the borough is 3s. 7d. or 3s. 8d. The greatest distance the 
gas travels is between two and three miles. 

By Mr. Pav: The borough is a circle, with a radius of three-quarters 
of a mile; within that circle we charge 4s., and beyond it 4s. 6d. 

Mr. BurKE: Are you not, therefore, charging more, with your coal at 7s. 
per ton, than the London companies are charging at this moment ? 
— : I know nothing about the London companies, or what they 
charge. 

Mr. Burke: But you come here to draw a comparison ? 

Witness : It is utterly impossible to draw a comparison when you do not 
know anything about it. 

Cross-examination continued: I sent a return to Parliament last session 
in relation to the Rochdale Gas-Works. The profits upon our capital in 
1863 were stated thus:—‘“‘ Price of common coal, 9s. 8d.; cannel coal, 
17s. 4d.; fixed capital, £68,417 9s, 10d., and the profits 4°6.”” The profits in 
that year were £968 10s. 8d. 

By Mr. Harter: That is 4} cent., after allowing 5 per cent. on the 
money borrowed. We pay upon borrowed money 4 per cent. in some cases ; 
in some 4}, and in some 5. 

Re-examined by Mr. WEBSTER: When we purchased the works, the 
company, we were given to understand, were paying about 10 per cent. 

Mr. Pau: If you were told the coal used in London is 16s, per ton, and 
that the price per 1000 feet is 4s., and if, as you have stated, your coal is7s. 
per ton, and you charge 4s. per 1000 feet, out of whose management do the 
public get the greatest advantage—the corporation’s management or that of 
the City companies, considering the price of the raw material ? 

Witness: That is a question that wants consideration: it depends on cir- 
cumstances, We use a great deal of cannel—9 parts of cannel to 1 of coal. 
I do not know whether they get the coal in London from Newcastle or not. 
I must know what proportion of coal they use ; they may use a less supply of 
cannel than we do. The cost of the mixed material would be about 14s. 6d. 

By the CHAIRMAN: We sell the coke at about 4d. percwt. In 1865 we 
received for coke, £765; for refuse lime, £63; and sundries, £85. 

ei Sir W. Gattwey: There never was more than one company in 
Rochdale ; but any person can make gas; we have large millowners who do 
that. Our gas is about as high as is burned anywhere. I do not say there 
has not been a single complaint, but it has not arisen from the gas. It has 
been something found out elsewhere. If people complain they have no 
remedy but to make their own gas. 

By Alderman Lusk : If a man has any complaint to make he makes it to 
the Gas Committee and the corporation, who have the management of it. 

By Sir W. Gattwey: The inspection is not made at stated hours. Our 
manager does not know when Mr. Roscoe comes to the works; he drops in 
when he pleases. The corporation do not supply water, but they are in 
Parliament now to obtain water-works. 

The CHarrMAN: The feeling of the committee, and I may as well ex- 
press it at once, is that our reference at present is to the operation of the 
Act of 1860 in London, and that if you travel all over the kingdom to show 
us how the Gas Acts work there, you are taking us beyond our inquiry. 
ae. WessTeER: Our object is to show what is the price of gas at other 

aces, 

. The CHarRMAN: Then you must show that they are in a similar position 
to London. 

Mr. WexsterR: You cannot find any two places in exactly the same 
position. 

The CuarrMan: If you travel all over the United Kingdom we may be 
sitting here till Christmas. 

Serjeant KinGLAKE: You are trying to show that corporations can supply 
gas better than companies. 

Mr. Wesster: We are in some little difficulty. It will be inconvenient 
to call our witnesses from the country twice; we have only another witness 
of this class. I was anxious to lay all the facts before you, now that the 
witnesses are here. 

The CHAtRMAN: The committee are willing to admit at the outset the 
fact that witnesses of this class will prove—viz., that in a town situated 
like Manchester, Walsall, Rochdale, or any other town in which gas is in 
the power of the municipal corporation, they can supply the consumers at a 
cheaper rate than when it is done by commercial companies. You cannot 
draw a further analogy than you have done already. You may multiply 
witnesses, but you cannot alter facts. 

Mr. WesstErR: What we wish further to show is this—that there has 
been a continual reduction of the price of gas from the time when those 
corporations supplied it, and that the price has now come down to a very 
low figure, and also that coupled with that reduction there has been a ver 
large profit—so large a profit as to enable a part of the debt to be paid off. 
Then we argue inferentially that such must be the state of things, or that 
such a state of things at any rate may be approximated to. 

The CHAIRMAN: Provided you can put the whole of London under one 
municipality, and supply it with gas from that body, and provided the 
municipality buys up all the 7 millions of money invested in these compa- 
nies, then you might come to your conclusion. 

Mr. WensTER: No doubt the proposition may be stated very broadly ; 
that is one way of stating it. 

The CuarRMAN : All I want to do is to simplify the inquiry and to come 
to the real point. We are not near it yet upon this evidence. 








Mr. Wesster: If we satisfy you that the corporation can manufacture gas 
at a low figure and make a very large py I apprehend it will be incum- 
bent on my learned friends to show such a difference between them and the 
companies as Te alter the state of things with regard to the intentions 
of the Gas Act of 1860. 

The CHarrmMaN: We admit fully that if you are in the same position as 
Rochdale or Manchester you can do it. 

Mr. WessTER: No two places can be exactly alike. 

The CuatrMAN: I hope we shall not have to examine them all. If the 

is in the hands of a municipality it is a very different thing from being 
in the hands of a commercial company. 

Mr. Burke: We have here a return from Rochdale, showing that they 
are charging as much as in London, though coal is only 9s. a ton. 

+ The Cuarrman: I hope you will simplify this matter, and shorten the 
evidence of this class of witnesses as much as possible. 
Mr. Robert Paget, examined by Mr. Sarcoop. 

I am vestry-clerk of St. James’s, Clerkenwell. Our public lamps are sup- 
plied by the Chartered and the Imperial. Previously to Lady-day, 1860, the 
Chartered supplied our public lamps, at £3 17s. 6d. each, and the Imperial 
at £410s. In December in that year the Chartered gave us notice to raise 
the — to £5, and the Imperial to £5 10s, I attribute that to the fact that 
in the previous year the vestry increased the assessment on both works, 
Those assessments were the subject of litigation in both cases. The Imperial 
was settled by agreement at £800, when it had previously been £170; and 
the Chartered was settled by the court at £1022, having previously been 
£150. The rate averages—taking poor-rates and lotal rates together—4s, 84d. 
upon the increased assessment. The — ultimately reduced their 
charge to £5 per lamp from the threatened £4 10s., and the vestry reduced 
the assessment from what they put it up to, to £800. There are 320 lamps} 
supplied by the Imperial, and 303 by the Chartered. The lamps burn from 
sunset to sunrise all the year round. 

Cross-examined by Mr. BuRKE: We raised the Imperial assessment from 
under £200 to £3294, upon which the company gave us notice to increase 
the lamps to £5 10s. Upon our reducing the amount to £800, they took off 
10s. at once. The increased charge on the lamps would come to about £160 
a year, and the increase of rating to about £147, leaving £13 in their favour. 
To the best of my recollection we did not get the rate upon the larger sum 
for one year, but I will not say positively. Iam not aware that by the Act 
of 1860 we got 2 candles illuminating power more than we had before. I 
have not worked out the question of what we pay per 1000 feet for the 
= lamps. I am not prepared to say whether it is more than 3s. 6d. My 

oard think it is not a fair price. I am not aware that under the Metro- 
= Gas Act they can go to arbitration. I am not aware that the Chartered 

urn more hours than they did at the previous price. They have not re- 
duced their price. The Imperial reduced their price, last July, to £4 14s., 
and we have got an increased rating and increased illuminating power. 

By the Cuarrman: When we raised the assessment of the Imperial Com- 
pany we had not a revaluation of all the parish, but only for the works of 
public companies. The fundamental _ was what a tenant would 
give for them if they were going to be let ; just the same as a house. None 
of the works are in our parish—simply the mains. We rate upon the profits 
received within the boundaries of the parish. I am hardly prepared to go 
into the question upon what principle we proceeded to make such an enor- 
mous advance from £170 to upwards of £3000. A professional man was 
engaged for that purpose ; I did not go into it myself. It was reduced to 
£800 because we were not in a position, from the want of the necessary 
information from the companies, to maintain the assessment ; but the vestry 
could revive the question when they obtained that information. Clerken- 
well is so built upon that there can be no extensions of works other than lay- 
ing down larger mains to supply our own and carry the gas to other parishes. 
The assessment is only for one occupation year. The Chartered case was 
settled for the time being, but it was not satisfactory to the vestries. We 
are not in litigation with either company at the present time. 

By Alderman Lusk: The vestry did not appoint an examiner; I think 
they felt they could not benefit much by it. 

. Mr. W. F. Jebb, examined by Mr. Hocerns. 

In the district of the Westminster Board of Works the Chartered charge 
£3 15s. 6d. per lamp, the Equitable £4 2s, 6d., and the Western £3 13s. 
The Chartered and the Western contract for 2} feet per hour of cannel gas, 
and the Equitable for 43 feet of common gas. [Witness repeated the evi- 
dence given by him on a previous occasion, as to the non-appointment of 
an examiner, and the desirability of having a meter to every 12 lamps. ] 

Cross-examined by Mr. BurKE: The charge of £3 lds. 6d. by the Char- 
tered includes lighting, extinguishing, and repairing the lamps. 

Alderman Lusk : Do the companies charge you just what they please for 
the gas; have you any remedy against their charges > 

Witness: When we want to enter into a new arrangement we write to 
them for their prices for so many feet of gas, Even if we do not agree, we 
have no remedy. We must pay what they please. 

S. Hughes, Esq., examined by Mr. Sarcoon. 

I have for some years turned my attention to the system of public light- 
ing by lamps. I think the contract system of lighing at a fixed price per 
lamp is very objectionable, because in the great majority of cases it is simply 
in the power of the lamplighter to give a good or a bad flame as he chooses. 
In many cases there ure no means whatever of controlling a lamplighter as 
to the way in which he chooses to turn the tap; consequently, one sees the 
tap turned on at all kinds of angles, admitting in some cases far more gas 
than in others. In the majority of contracts in the metropolis a fixed 
number of feet per hour is —~ but there are many contracts which 
really specify no quantity. The process of testing the quantity in the 
absence of meters is a very laborious and a very tedious one. I did make a 
number of experiments about 1859, but they were very expensive; they 
involved the employment of men throughout the night, who were employed 
with pressure-gauges to take the pressure at each Jamp. They afterwards 
involved the taking off the burners from the lamps and trying them with 
experimental meters. A very small proportion only of the lamps could be 
tried. It was ——- to ascertain the consumption of large districts by 
trying a certain small proportion of lamps, and that was the only way 10 
which it could be done. Altogether the system was far less satisfactory 
than the system of trying the quantity by meter. It is difficult to answer 
the question as to the rate of prices charged by the gas companies after the 
Act of 1860 came into operation, and how far, if at all, the prices were 
changed ; but, in some cases, I know the prices are quite up to what the 
companies are entitled to charge; though, according to the prices now an- 
nounced, some of those will come down. I think it would be more satis- 
factory, both to the consumer and seller of gas, that the supply should be 
by meter. In all the recent Acts of Parliament the companies take power to 
compel consumers to burn by meter, notwithstanding that the anomaly pre- 
vails that they resist lighting the public lamps by meter, but always insist, 
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as far as I understand, upon the lamps still being lighted by contract. Con- 
siderable reductions are either made or announced by all the companies ; but 
I do not think a proportionate reduction has been made under the head of 
public lighting; but at the same time there may be some contracts in existence 
which have not had time to get under the action, as it were, of the reduced 
price. I made experiments upon the public lamps in about nine parishes of 
the metropolis, and the gas of, I think, seven companies was tested. The 
pressure was taken every hour throughout the night. The consumption, on 
the average, was 3} feet an hour, instead of 5. I gave that evidence at 
- length in 1860. In a great number of towns the average meter system 

as been adopted—that is to say, one meter has been attached to every 
twelve lamps. That system prevails in Torquay, Worthing, Birmingham, 
Nottingham, and Leamington, and Parliament has recently sanctioned it in 
the case of several gas Acts. I have heard of the proposition by some of the 
gas companies to have a meter to every lamp, ra | believe it to be utterly 
unreasonable, and a direct prohibition of any such thing as lighting by 
meter, In the first place, in most towns, to carry that into effect, the whole 
of the lamp-posts would have to be recast, because the only reasonable way 
of fixing a meter is placing it inside the post ; therefore all the ordinary 
lamp-posts would be perfectly useless, which would involve an expense of 
from £3 to £5 per lamp-post. I consider the average meter system per- 
fectly fair, proper means being taken to make the metered and unmetered 
lamps burn alike; it must be coupled with precautions of that kind. I 
believe it would save 25 or 30 per cent. inthe public lighting. With regard 
to the question of price, my attention was first called to the capitals of the 
London companies during the progress of the Metropolis Gas Act of 1860, 
and ever since that 1 have watched and analyzed their accounts, and at- 
tempted to ascertain whether they were anything like proportionate. I 
find they are very far from being so—that they are very anomalous in 
amount. I think that under the enactments of 1860 there will always be 
great irregularities in the price charged for gas in the metropolis. ‘Those 
irregularities — at the present moment—some companies supply at 
3s, 4d., and others are charging 4s. 6d.—and are caused, I think, to a great 
extent, by the irregular capitals on which the £10 dividend is allowed. It 
is a fixed rate of division, applied to capitals extremely various in propor- 
tionate amount. I consider the business of a gascompany is simply to distil 
coal and convert it into gas, saving the products which remain after the gas 
has passed off, and selling them to the best advantage, at the same time that 
they sell their gas to the consumers for being burned. ‘The capital should 
be in ~~ to the tons of coal which they are capable of turning into 
gas. I have inspected the public returns of the thirteen companies from the 
year 1860 to the present time, and find the capital of the Chartered Company 
is represented by 5°37 for each ton of coal carbonized ; the City of London, 
7°45; the Commercial, 5°48; the Equitable, 7°32; the Great Central, 5:18; 
the Imperial, 6-14; the Independent, 4°35 only; the London, 7°67; the 
Phoenix, 8°59; the Ratcliff, 5-27; the South Metropolitan, 4°74; the Surrey 
Consumers, 6°06; and the Western, 10°89. The extremes are 4°35 for the 
Independent, and 10°89 for the Western. That discrepancy has nothing 
to do with the working, because these are simply the amounts of 
capital on which certain dividends are sanctioned by Parliament. I 
think it is a very great disadvantage that a fixed rate of dividend 
should be applied to these uncertain amounts before the consumer can get a 
reduction in price. For instance, the Independent could pay the 10 per cent. 
on their capital, with a price added to the cost of producing the gas of about 
11d. per 1000 feet of the gas sold; while the Western would require more 
than 2s. to do the same thing. That gives rise to very great anomalies on 
that imaginary dividing-line between two districts. In two adjoining 
streets one person may be paying a much higher rate than the other; or the 
line may possibly run down the centre of a street. In the South Metro- 
politan district at this t the pany are charging 3s. 4d.; while in 
the London district, closely adjoining, I believe they are charging 4s. 6d. ; 
and in the Phoenix district, something like 4s., if not 4s. 6d., at the present 
time. The Independent, again, which is under the Imperial, is charging 
3s. 4d.; and the Imperial 4s. 6d., or 4s. at all events. I am not sure as to 
the exact dates when the reductions have taken place. I think it is very 
unfair, as between one part of the metropolis and another, that the public 
are not to get any advantage of a reduced price until after the companies 
have reached certain profits. By ‘‘ profits” I understand that which is left 
after deducting the whole expenses of the establishment, including the raw 
material, labour, and every other expense necessary to produce the gas. As 
the expenses of working increase they reduce the profit. The ordinary ex- 
= are very well classified in the form prescribed by the Secretary of 

tate for the companies to render their accounts. [Document handed to 
witness.) This classification is taken from the accounts printed by Parlia- 
ment. The Chartered is the first company: “Directors allowances; 
salaries; collectors commission ; rents, rates, and taxes; stationery, print- 
ing, &c.; payments to auditors; coals, purifying materials, supervision of 
labour, retorts, tools, ordinary repair, &c.’’ ‘There are some more words in, 
but that is the commencement of the heading. ‘‘ Ordinary repair of mains, 
repairing and replacing meters, additional meters, interest, law and parlia- 
mentary expenses, bad debts, reserve-fund, and balances.” I have calcu- 
lated the cost of every 1000 feet of gas under those particular classifications, 
using the items the companies gave in their accounts—not challenging them 
in any way, but simply working them out to show the relative rate of work- 
ing in each of the companies. The London Company works at a cost of 
nearly 27d. per 1000 feet sold, and the Equitable, the most economically 
worked company, at 174d., a difference of nearly 1ld. I think all the com- 
panies should be able to make gas at the same cost, and be able to sell it at 
the same price, excluding raw material. The 10 per cent. dividend, the 
non-examination of accounts, aud the irregular way in which the results 
appear when reduced to the same unit for the purposes of comparison, make 
the charges different over the metropolis, unless some of the companies are 
satisfied with much less interest than others, I think the capitals should be 
80 adjusted as to represent something like a proper proportionate dividend, 
and not have a fixed dividend on their irregular companies. ‘To accomplish 
this, the accounts should be thoroughly examined to see what discrepancies 
exist in them, and what sums have been charged to capital as compared with 
the charges to revenue. It is easy to trace in the accounts of some of the 
companies that the works must have been extended out of revenue, because 
the charges for repairs in some are so very excessive as compared with 
others. I have prepared a calculation of how the profits have been applied, 
but it is not quite ready. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Cripps: I know that in the Metropolis Gas Act 
there is an arbitration clause, but that only refers to the contract price, and 
8ives no power to any arbitrator to determine that the lamp shall burn by 
meter. It is the 38th clause; but it is impossible such a clause as that could 
work, The arbitrator would only be guided by the terms of the Act as to 
the price the companies are to charge for public lamps, which is not to 
exceed the lowest price paid by any private consumer except under special 
contract; and of course they would take care to have a contract if they sup- 
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lied any consumer below the ordinary rate. I do not think any arbitrators 
cov actually sat. Ihave been appointed an arbitrator on that very point 
by one of the London companies, But we never met. Ifthe words ‘‘ other- | 
wise than by special contract in writing,” were left out, there would be a | 
real advantage. I think the proper mode of charging for gas supplied to the 
meters fshould be by average indication; but the companies 4 
have the contract with the arbitration clause, or a meter to every 
no parish would be so foolish as to do that. 1 propose one meter to 12 lamps, 
as in Acts of Parliament, where the average meter system has been sanctioned. 





they will | 
amp ; but | 


The mere application of the meter will not prevent as great a quantity of | 


gas being supplied to it as to the other 11, because the lamps are adjusted | 


after the meter is applied, as is done at Reading and Torquay, and numbers | 
of other towns. I have tried it myself at Reading, and they burn precisely 
alike. They have two taps—one is the governing tap beyond the control of 
the lamplighter ; the other he turnson. When those governing taps are 
adjuste: Mi the superior peng the lamplighter has no discretion in the 
matter. The governing tap renders all alike. The system would not be 
fair without the adjustment. A meter to each lamp would be excessively 


troublesome ; it is impracticable on the ground of expense, and the constant | 


attention it would require. It would take a staff of men all their time to | 
read the meters. There is no fairness in the contract system, when the 


| 


whole duty is in the hands of the gas ee and their servants to light || 


and adjust the taps as they please. With reference to the expenditure, I | 
have not averaged it, but have taken the amount per ton of coal with all the 
companies, and reduced them to the standard of 1000 feet of gas. It 
has no reference to capital, but actual working expenses. If you added 
the capital and cost of construction of works, you would make two irre- 
gularities instead of one. The whole thing is irregular, because the 
capitals are anomalous, and the expenditure is anomalous. You do not 
correct these two anomalies by putting them together. The cost of the) 
ground on which the works are built might be greater in one case than the | 
other, but that would affect it only to a small extent. One company, after | 
buying ground and erecting works, might be compelled to turn out and erect 
fresh works, but that would be minutia on a great scale. It would scarcely 
affect the capital. One company may be close to its consumers, and have a | 
short length of mains, and pane he some distance off, and have a considerable | 
length of main; but the companies seem to have regulated that amongst 
themselves, but I do not think it would affect the original cost in a place | 
like the metropolis. I think the Imperial, contrastly with the City of Lon- | 
don, is very well situated, because they have a number of works situate as 
well as they could be for suppling their different districts. With reference 
to the locality of the works, supposing some to be situated close to the river, | 
and others some distance from it, that would make no difference in this cal- | 
culation, because, as I have already said, raw material is entirely excluded 
for that amongst other reasons, because I know the rates vary for coal 2s. | 
and 3s, a ton in different parts of the metropolis. I have taken the cost of | 
the different companies turning coal into gas from their own accounts, I 
calculate the tonnage used by each company in this way. The companies 
themselves return the price they pay for coal in each year ; a return recently 

resented to Parliament, moved by Mr. Moor, gives the prices of coal paid 
by the gas companies for the last ten years; and taking those prices, and 
applying them to the gross price, it is easy to get the result. I do not know 
whether the price of coal is calculated always the same per ton, or whether 
it includes delivery in some cases, The accounts are not sufficiently explicit 
to show it. With regard to the price being regulated by the dividend, the 
Gas Clauses Act of 1847 empowers gas companies to divide 10 per cent. on 
their share capital, but that share capital is always subject to some investi- 
gation. They cannot raise capital without coming before Parliament. I 
am acquainted with the 35th clause of the Gas Clauses Act, but that does 
not touch capital at all—only expenditure and receipts. 

Re-examined by Mr. WEeBsTER: The price of coal is a very material 
element, no doubt, in connexion with the return of the residual products. 
The two should be taken together, as in many cases where the price of coal 
is highest the price of the residual products is also highest. As compared 
with coal, coke in London sells for, perhaps, 10s. a chaldron, In Birming- 
ham the raw material costs nothing, because they get the whole cost of the 
coal back in products. The districts supplied by the Imperial and the City 
Companies are very different; the population is much more concentrated in 
the City than in the northern districts supplied by the Imperial. The charge 
of both has been 4s, 6d. to a recent period, but I believe each have announced 
their intention of reducing to 4s. 

Mr. Ricuarps: I believe it was reduced last July. 

Witness : I really did not know it was reduced last July, but up to that 
time it had been 4s, 6d.; and in the ~ of London it has been 4s, 6d. since 
they raised the price immediately after the passing of the Metropolis Gas Act. 

Re-exumination resumed: Though the districts have been so different the 
prices have been the same. In point of fact, the price in the City was for 
six or eight years 4s., while the Imperial was 4s. 6d. Ido not think the 
cost of land and the other minuti@ atfect the London companies, looking at 
them as a group for comparison. I have here an account showing the profit 
in each year made by the companies on their share capital. Taking four 
years, the Independent Company have 12°25, 14°21, 29°16, and 19-03, the 
average being 18°66, after paying interest on their loans, if they have any. 
These accounts are taken from the return given by the companies and 
printed by Parliament. In the Equitable the figures were, in 1861, 13-92; 
then 13°73, 13°07, and 13-23, the average being 13°46. 

The CuairMAn: That is the steadiest rate of any of the companies 
apparently. 

itness : That is the steadiest in amount, the whole of the years giving 
about the same. | 

Re-examination resumed: The South Metropolitan, in 1861, was 14°89, 
11°61, 11°78, and 12°14, the average being 12°51; but since the form 
of the Secretary of State has been adopted it has been possible to ana- 
lyze them, [Witness handed in a d t showing the absolute profit 
of the gas companies supplying the metropolis.) All the accounts before, | 
under the Act of 1847, were utterly valueless for purposes of investigation. | 

The CuHarrMAN said that what took place prior to the passing of the Act 
of 1860 was not relevant to the present inquiry. 

By Mr. Pautx: The cost of each meter would be from £1 to £1 10s. It 
would not be impracticable to put a meter to every lamp on account of the! 
cost of the meter alone, but there is the question of the lamp-posts and | 
superintending so many meters and constantly reading them. It is usual to | 








read them once a month. A man could read from 60 to 70 a day. Consider- | | 


ing all the circumstances, a meter to every lamp would make an addition of | 
from 10s. to 12s. per lamp per annum. There would be the interest on the, 
cost of the meter and the lamp-posts, the extra expense of reading such an | 
enormous number of meters, and the supervison they require. 

By Sir W. Gatuwey: Ido not imagine the Independent Company has 
largely extended its supply of late. I cannot account for the great jump in | 
the profits from one year to the other. I account for it on the whole by the | 
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very small amount of capital they have; their capital is very small in pro- 
portion to other companies. The increase may possibly arise from their 
extending their works out of profit in the first two years, and putting into 
repairs more than was actually due to current euponiivene ; in the next year, 
1863, they may not have done so to so large an extent. 
By Mr. SranitAnD: I hardly suppose the power would be claimed by a 
person appointed by the quarter sessions to investigate the capital of a com- 
any for past years. I think he would find himself bound to confine his 
investigations to the current year. 





Frmay, May 4. 
Joseph Heron, Esq., examined by Mr. WExsTER. 


I am the town-clerk of Manchester, and have been so since the establish- 
ment of the corporation in 1838 or 1839. Manchester has been supplied with 
gas by the corporation ever since I have had anything to do with it. The 
works were originally established by a body of commissioners, who had the 
control and government of the township of Manchester; and when the cor- 
poration was established, including not only that township, but also four or 
five other townships adjoining, the works were transferred by the commis- 
sioners to the corporation. By the first Act of Parliament, the surplus 
profits secured by the manufacture of gas were declared to be applied or ap- 
plicable to the reduction of the township rates; that was the original pro- 
vision, I think, before 1828. Very shortly afterwards, whilst the works 
were still in the hands of the commissioners of police, they wisely obtained, 
as it appears, a provision that the surplus profits should be applied not to any 
reduction of rates directly, but for the purpose of improvements within the 
township, and that parliamentary arrangement, as I may call it, has con- 
tinued ever since, subject to one interval as regerds a portion of them. The 
surplus profits have varied in different years. I have a statement here 
showing the amount from 1860 to 1865, but I may state that I should 
think we have expended upon improvements within the City nearly 
one million sterling, all derived from gas. I may state that the 
whole of the improvements that have been carried out in the city 
of Manchester have been carried out by means of the profits thus 
obtained. We have powers to borrow large sums of money upon the credit 
of those works, and we have borrowed very large sums which have been 
repaid, with the interest, out of the surplus profits. In no instance have 
we made a rate. Lord Redesdale or Lord Shaftesbury would not allow us 
to obtain powers to borrow for this purpose, unless we had a sinking-fund of 
at least 5 per cent. upon the amount authorized by any one particular Act 
to be borrowed. We always have a debt either diminishing or increasing 
according to the improvements. We borrow with one hand and pay with 
the other. Occasionally the debt runs down to a comparatively small 
amount. I think it is very small at the present time. I do not think 
it is £200,000 which we consider very small indeed. I will put in the 
| statement which I have here, which will explain exactly what the finan- 
|cial operations have been during these five years [the document was 
| handed in]; first, I may give you the total receipts for 1860, and probably 
|if I state one year that will be sufficient. In 1860, the gas-rents amounted 
|to £154,658 4s. 2d.; the amount received from coke, tar, &c. (the 
jresidual products) amounted to £14,677 8s. 9d.; making a total of 
£169,335 12s. 1ld. ‘The total amount paid that year for cannel coal was 
| £56,177 ; wages, &c., £43,377 ; depreciation of works, £5000. The latter has 
| only been charged recently. It never appeared to me to be very necessary, 
| but our committee have determined to carry it out. This depreciation neces- 
| sarily creates a reserve-fund. One of the columns in the table will show 
| the large amount we are paying off every year in reduction of the debt. Our 
| capital is, of course, our power to borrow. Whenever we want more money, 
|if the debt has been reduced very largely, there is no difficulty in obtaining 
any amount that may be required for extensions or renewals. The year 
1860 was almost the first year in which the item of depreciation appeared ; 
inasmuch as the property belonged to the inhabitants, it was thought 
scarcely necessary to have such a fund. The interest amounted to £16,255 








j 








|!the amount available for improvements, was £35,217. 


‘ 
| 

| || mortgage-debt, amounting to £13,306; and the surplus paid over, which is 
. ‘lin 1861 was £16,746 ; 


at 4 percent. ‘he average of the entire corporation debt, last year, was 


' about 4 per cent., or alittle more. Then there is the liquidation of the 


The surplus 
and it is necessary to explain why it fell 


'|so low—it was that the depreciation had been increased to £11,371, 


| | 


‘| £7854; the depreciation being £12,179, and the liquidation, £19,330. 
|| next year, 1863, the surplus was £22,261; the depreciation being £12,666, 


‘and the liquidation to £18,980. The next year the surplus was only 


The 


|| and liquidation, £18,609. In 1864, the surplus was £27,847; depreciation, 


£12,690; liquidation, £17,810. In 1865 the depreciation was £13,050; 
liquidation, £17,587 ; and the surplus paid over £25,758. The price of gas 
within the City is now 3s, 2d. per 1000 cubic feet where the quarterly con- 
sumption is less than 500,000 cubic feet. In the districts beyond the limits 
of the ee the corporation supply gas to nearly all the districts sur- 
rounding Manchester within several miles) the charge is 6d. per 1000 extra. 
I do not think there is any discount upon these charges. The price of coke 
at the principal station was 6s. 8d., and at Rochdale Road station ds. per 
ton, until yesterday, when the prices were reduced to 4s. 2d. and 3s, 4d. I 
was in the yards the other day myself, and I saw coke mountains high nearly; 
| they cannot get rid of it at any price. It isa perfect drug, and is difficult to get 
|rid of at all times; they hope by a reduction in price that persons will be 
induced to buy. The price of tar up to the po of February was 31s. per 
ton, but the new contract just entered into is only 19s. 6d. per ton. Ammo- 
niacal liquor is sold at 1s. per degree of strength, by I'waddle’s hydrometer, 
up to six degrees, and if seven or upwards at 6s. 6d. per hundred gallons; 
but the contract will expire at the end of next year, and we are now only 
offered 7d. per degree per hundred gallons; we may possibly get 8d. 
By the CommiTrEE: We use cannel coal chiefly, but in consequence of the 





great difficulty we have in obtaining cannel, we have latterly been obliged 
| to use a certain quantity of ordinary coal. Practically they profess to make 
| the gas of cannel, obtained cuddly oom Wigan. I have here the last report 
| that was presented by the chemist employed by the corporation on the illu- 
| minating power of the gas. It is— 


| I have the honour to report that the average illuminating power of the gas during 


| 


the past year has been equal to 21°28 sperm candles, consuming at the rate of 120 
grains per hour against five cubic feet of gas, deduced from daily photometric obser- 
| vations made at my residence, in John Street, and at the Rochdale Road gas station. 
| During some periods the gas has been almost entirely free from sulphuretted hydro- 
en, the quantity in no instance exceeding a small fraction of a grain in 1000 cubic 
| feet of gas, and there has been no sensible indication of its presence ‘in the daily 
| observations, except in i rare instances. The gas has also been free from any 
| tarry matter and naphthaline. The ammonia in the gas has been very small in 


|| amount, being often below three grains in 1000 feet—it has averaged not more than 


five or six grains. 


a _ The gas has been very clean and very pure, and is, I believe, 
not surpassed in this respect by any gas in the kingdom. 


— have been several reductions since the corporation took the works, 








and I may’‘state that the accounts show that this reduction has been followed 
by a very large increase in the consumption, so that our gross surplus 
profits have scarcely been at all diminished, although the reduction in some 
instances amounted, I think, to £11,000 or £12,000 per annum. We supply 
gas in outlying districts five or six miles in some directions and less in 
others. In Salford, which is only divided from us by a river, the corpora- 
tion of that borough supply the gas. The population of our district is very 
dense. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Burke: We are under no sort of supervision or 
control. The report just read does not contain any reference to the ae 
of sulphur in the gas. I do not know the extent of area lighted by us at 
38s. 2d,, as compared with that which is charged 3s. 8d. At Manchester and } 
the outlying districts the supply may be considered very concentrated, there 
being many large manufactories, and of course there is less difficulty in dis- 
tributing gas under those circumstances. It is better to have a few large 
customers than many small ones. The area is very large in which we supply 
at the increased charge. We do not lay out a farthing of money on im- 
provements beyond the limits of the corporation, so that we apply the profit 
arising from the increased price charged outside to the benefit of the area 
within the corporate boundary. I do not know what the price of gas in 
Liverpool is, but I can state this fact, that that place has always been put 
before us as a sort of bugbear by the consumers of Manchester. I believe 
the price in Liverpool is lower than it is in Manchester ; but the difference 
between Liverpool and Manchester is, that any profit obtained in Manchester 
is expended for the benefit of the whole of the inhabitants to whom the 
works belong, while the profit obtained in Liverpool, of course, goes into 
the hands of the private owners of the works. At Manchester there never 
has practically been a company supplying gas. There was an individual 
who established some very small works, but they were never in practical 
operation for Chorlton-upon-Medlock, which is one of the townships in- 
cheded. The fact is that, when the works were transferred to the corpora- 
tion, the power which had been obtained for making gas for Chorlton, but 
which had never been carried out, was transferred by the commissioners of 
Chorlton to the corporation, and no longer exist. At the time those works 
were transferred to the commissioners they had never been actually brought 
into operation. The corporation of Manchester supply the town with water 
as well as with gas. There was a water company in existence at one time 
which they bought up. 

Mr. Burke: You have never heard in your experience, have you, of such 
a thing as a corporation obtaining parliamentary powers to compete in the 
supply of gas or water with an existing ere aay : 

Witness : I could not mention any such fact ; I should think it very incon- 
venient to have that conflicting interest. 

Mr. Burke: Do you think it consistent with common justice that a cor- 
poration, at the expense and risk of the ratepayers, should come forward to 
compete with a private comany established by an Act of Parliament ? 

Witness : I can state what we did. When we applied to Parliament to 
establish our works we had a very insufficient and unsatisfactory supply of 
water. We certainly did not think of applying to Parliament to get power 
to compete with the company, but we made arrangements for the purchase 
of their works, and we paid most extravagantly for them. We bought the 
works so as not to have any —— on the part of the company, and we 
then obtained power to get a better supply. In Liverpool, I believe, it is 
the same ; there the corporation sought to supply the water, and Parliament 
imposed upon the corporation the obligation, first of all, to buy up the inte- 
rests of the water companies at a fair compensation. 

Mr. Burke: Asa gentleman of great practical experience, can you give 
me a single instance within your knowledge where Parliament has adopted 
any other course ? . 

Witness : I really cannot. 





I should like to explain, in order that my 
evidence may not be apparently inaccurate. There was an arrangement). 
made for two years, the nature of which I may shortly state. In 1851, 
when we established the water-works, the expenditure was about £1,200,000. 
Of course the annual amount that had to be provided was very large. We 
supply water rather upon a different system in Manchester from the system 
on which it is supplied elsewhere, as we have the power to make a com- 
— rate for domestic supply. We make that compulsory rate, and make 
every householder pay it. He may take the water or not as he pleases, but 
if it goes past his door we make him pay the domestic rate. That rate is 
made of such an amount as is necessary to raise the balance of our expendi- 
ture in the year beyond the receipts for trading, or any other purposes, 
without the limits of the city where the compulsory rate does not apply. 
If, for instance, our expenditure was £100,000 in a year, and we received 
£50,000 from other sources, we should have to make a domestic rate and a 
public rate (because we have power also to make a public rate, which ex- 
tends over all property in the city,) to make up the £50,000 necessary to 
meet our expenses. In 1851, in consequence of this very heavy charge, the 
question arose with the corporation, what would be the most useful appli- 
cation of the gas profits; and they determined, and very wisely, too, that 
the greatest improvement that could be obtained for the city of Manchester 
was a large and unlimited supply of good water. They therefore obtained 
power from Parliament to apply for ten years, if they thought fit, one moiety 
of the gas profits—which, under their existing Act, ought to have been ex- 

ended in carrying out improvements—in reduction of the expense incurred 
in obtaining water. During those ten years, one-half of the surplus profits 
was regularly paid over to the water-works account, and, as the committee 
will see, it did, in fact, to that extent lessen the compulsory rates which 
otherwise we should have been obliged to make. 

Serjeant Kinetake: You obtained an Act for that? 

Witness: Yes. Sir James Graham was chairman of the committee from 
which we got that power; and when it was obtained, he said it was a most 
admirable arrangement for the corporation to make, 

By Mr, BurKE: We make the water-rate as low as we can. We cannot 
have any surplus profits from the supply of water applicable to local im- 
provements, because our power to raise the rates is limited to the amount of 
our deficiency. We have no power to obtain a profit by the water supply. 
In one sense, the consumers of gas pay towards local improvements in pro~- 
portion to their consumption; but the mode in which the surplus profits are 
applied does not affect at all the price of gas, The same price would have 
been made whether they were expended one-half in .carrying out the im- 
provements and one-half in reduction of the water-works expenses, or 
whether the whole had been expended in improvements; it does not affect 
the price of gas in the slightest degree. ; 

Mr. Burke: I only want to have the fact, and it is this, that instead of 
rating every inhabitant in the ordinary mode of rating for public improve- 
ments, the large gas consumer is the man who pays the great bulk of all the 

ublic improvements, and it depends upon the amount of his consumption 
a much he will have to pay towards them. | 








Witness: There is no doubt that is the result, though the large consumer 
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would have paid just the same if there had not been one sixpence of the 
money expended for water. 

Cross-examination continued: Technically we borrow money upon the 
security of the works, but practically it is the security of the corporation. 
The public lamps within the city are charged at the rate of 25s, per annum 
for gas alone, and they are lighted on an average 3642 hours per annum. 
|The lamps are supplied with No. 2 union-jets, which will consume at 1-inch 
pressure about 2? or 3 cubic feet per hour. It is not supposed or intended 
that any profit should be made by the supply of gas to public lamps within 
the city; they charge what is believed to be the cost price of the gas. I do 
not know the rate at which they are charged outside the city. e make a 
large profit from the sale of gas to private consumers, and sell to the public 
consumer in the city at cost price. 4 

Mr. BurKE: Then must not the necessary result be, if £ do that in 
Manchester, where the outsiders are not benefited, you are making the people 
outside pay 3s, 8d., in order that you may have a oe charge for your public 
lights in Manchester ? 

Witness ; No, I do not think that is so at all. It seems to me perfectly 
just that the public lights of the township or of the city, which in fact are 
paid for out of rates, should be charged only the cost price of the gas. If 
you charge them more, the effect would simply be that you would increase 
to that extent the surplus profits applicable to improvements, and increase 
at the same time to that extent the local township-rates, because we have 
township-rates for lighting, and the lamps are provided by the committee 
out of the township-rates. 

Mr. BurKE: Suppose a gentleman lives outside the boundaries of Man- 
chester, having a very large manufactory, you charge him a very large sum 
for the consumption of his gas—3s. 8d. per 1000 feet—he deriving no benefit 
at all from the public lamps within the city of Manchester ? 

Witness : I do not admit that we charge him a large sum. ‘The fact is, 
that we charge him 6d. per 1000 feet more than we charge the inhabitants of 
Manchester, who own the works, and have a right to be supplied upon better 
terms than others. At the same time, when we get beyond the limits of the 
city, parties have the opportunity, if they like, of obtaining a private supply 
of gas for themselves. We have known many instances where they have 
had gas-works of their own, but have given them up, although the plant 


That, I think, is a conclusive proof it is not a very extravagant 
price. The gas consumers have sometimes agitated to get ‘the price 
down to an amount which was thought to be most unreasonable, be- 
cause the gas consumers do not represent the whole of the inha- 
bitants, but the whole of the inhabitants represent the gas-works; 
therefore we consider we have a right to charge a fair and reasonable price 
for gas, and the corporation think that when they go beyond the limits of 
the city, where the expense of distribution is increased, and where there is 
no ownership or interest in the works, it is only reasonable to charge the 
6d, extra. There has always been a distinction between the district outside 
the city and that within it. Practically, outside the borough we are a gas 
company making a profit at the expense of the consumer. I do not know 
that in London there is no company making a differential charge, however 
far they may carry their pipes. The million of money expended out of 
profits at Manchester has been spread over a considerable period. At that 
time the price charged was 14s, per 1000. The price in 1843 was7s. The 
first year the corporation had the works it was reduced to 6s.; in 1848 to 
5s. ; and so it remained till 1860, when it was reduced to 4s. 6d. In 1861 it 
was reduced to 4s. 6d. and 4s.; in 1863 to 4s. and 3s. 9d.; in 1864 to 3s. 9d. 
> 6d.; in 1865 to 3s. 6d.; and in the second half of that year to 
|’ 3s, 2d. 

| _Re-examined by Mr. WexstER: The extra charge made in the outside 
|) districts is not more than a fair allowance for the additional “—n con- 
| 

\ 








nected with it. There is no discount to the consumers there. The lamp- 
posts are the property of the townships in which they are situated, and the 
| expense of lighting is paid for out of the township-rates. 
y the CommitrEE: The out-townships may take gas from the corpora- 
|| tion, or, if they can get it cheaper elsewhere, they are at liberty to do so. 
There are some gas-works established in one of the townships very near us. 
|| We have found our works of the greatest possible advantage to us, because 
|| we have carried out very important improvements by means of them. There 
||is obviously an advantage in keeping the control of the streets as far as 
|| practicable in the hands of the local authorities. I believe no gas-works are 
||conducted more satisfactorily than those the corporation possess. I quite 
| agree with the recommendations made by the first Health of Towns Com- 
| mission, and we have carried out the recommendations in Manchester, that 
|| the supply of water and gas should be in the hands of the local authorities, 
|| for reasons there set forth; but I think, at the same time, where the local 
|| authorities have not done it, the district must be thankful to a company that 
|| comes forward and does that which the authorities perhaps in the first in- 
|| Stance ought to have done themselves. 

_Alderman Lusk: With regard to the water supply, has it been better 
||since you had it in your own hands, or when you had water from a 
|| company ? 
|| Witness : Practically we had no supply when we were in the hands of the 
\,company, but we were in a most miserable and wretched condition. We 
|| should in all probability have been without water if no alteration had been 
|, made; now we have, I may state, as fine a supply of water as any district 
|, in the kingdom. 

Alderman Lusk: Therefore may we infer that you think a community 

| would do better to supply their own gas in the same way? 

|| Witness: I can only answer the question to a certain extent, and ina 
| qualified way. AsIsaid before, I think a corporation or a district board 

| Would be wise always to take steps to supply that district with gas as well as 
water; but, of course, gas is absolutely necessary, and if a company has been 
| allowed to come in, they must deal with the existing circumstances and with 
||the company when it is proposed to alter the system. In the case of gas I 
||should think that the inducements to a company to adopt all the new im- 
| Provements and new inventions of science are as great as they would be to 
the community itself, for this reason : it cannot, I think, be disputed that 
|| 888 manufacturing is a very profitable business, and that limited as the gas 
|| Companies are to a certain per centage of profit, they can very well afford to 
take advantage of every new improvement that is suggested. They have no 
difficulty whatever if they have a tolerably satisfactory district in realizing 
the maximum profit that Parliament allows, and I do not think that there 
fe ning in the expense which would induce them not to take advantage 
+t improvement that may be suggested, especially if there be anything 
; © competition. We are pretty much in the same situation as a company, 
ii, while we have no limits to our profits by Act of Parliament, we are 
mited by the influence which the ratepayers possess generally over the 
authorities, and we, practically, without having statutory limit, are bound 
not to make a larger profit than 10 per cent., which is what Parliament 
Would allow to all companies upon the capital shown to be employed in the 
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was all there, to take the gas from the corporation at the price offered, | 
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manufacture of gas. The moment our profits get up, either by improve- 
ment or by increased consumption, our price must go down, or at once we 
should have an agitation to compel us. I do not know that a company 
having a monopoly would have as strong an interest as a corporation to 
endeavour to supply gas at a cheap rate; but then they would always have 
the possible fear of interference if they were not to deal fairly with the dis- 
trict. Of course if there is an absolute monopoly and no control they 
might charge 10s. per 1000; but there must necessarily be a certain control 
on the part of those who have to take the gas, because they know what it 
can be pores at and what quality they have a right to expect. I do not 
think the public ought to be compelled to take gas from any company, but 
sometimes it is a necessity ; they want gas and they can only obtain it from 
the company which may 4 in existence, and which offers to supply it. I do 
not see how it is possible to deal with the state of things taatwies than 
with reference to the existence of such a company. I do not think Parlia- 
ment ought to compel a community to take gas from a particular poy 
and I should hardly think it has dome so. Iam not aware of any case in 
which it has done anything of the kind. Parliament gives power to a cer- 
tain company to supply a certain district ; the corporation, or anybody else, 
eae to have power also to supply gas, and then it becomes a question 
‘or Parliament whether they will have two bodies supplying it or not, and 
upon what terms. The outlying districts of Manchester have no responsi- 
bility in respect of the mortgage debt. They have no responsibility of an 
kind, and if the works were blown up to-morrow by some unfortunate acci- 
dent, it would be Manchester that must find the money to rebuild them. To 
a certain extent, the differential rate of 6d. is put on with the idea of meet- 
ing that non-responsibility. I do not think that the possession of the lamps | 
and pillars by the parish, which has to pay for the consumption of the gas, 
gives them any control over the amount of light and the quantity of gas 
consumed by those lamps, because there is an arrangement with the gas 
committee both as to the nature of the burner which is to be supplied and 
the number of hours during which the gas is to be consumed, and they Fry 
so much for each place, it does not matter how many posts there are. The 
question of supplying two qualities of gas in Manchester has never been 
mooted. If it were done, I think the better quality should be supplied to 
the oa quarters, because it is the cheaper. I cannot compare the ex- 
penditure at Manchester in respect of salaries, wages, &c., with that of any 
gas company. I believe the latter is upon a more liberal scale ; the salaries 
are decidedly higher in London, Liverpool, and elsewhere. When a private 
company have received their 10 percent., they can afford to give good 
salaries. All the companies in London should be amalgamated into one. 
I should not recommend that another little company should be stuck down 
in the centre of them; we should not attempt to do so in Manchester. We 
carry on all our business with borrowed money at something like 4 per cent. 
The corporation have the advantage in this respect over the companies, 
which take 10 per cent. upon their capital. 

Serjeant KincLaKE: Would you recommend one company to supply three 
million inhabitants? 

Witness : It would be a very large undertaking, but I do not see that it 
would be an impossibility any more than a supply of water. 

Alderman Lusk: You mean that if London had the spirit of Manchester | 
it would buy up all these companies and condense them into ome, and would 
deal with water on the like principles ? 

Witness : I do not see how it is possible you could deal with them except 
upon the principle of dealing with existing interests. That is what we did 
in Manchester with reference to water. 

By Mr. Woops: In Manchester, we should not produce a lower quality of 
gas than we have done if we could possibly help it. The standard has been 
richer from the positive necessity of a a considerable quantity of coal. 
per ae was always for years above 22 candles, and now it is about 21 
candles. 

By Alderman Lusk: While supplying gas at 3s. 1d. we have a profit of 
£30,000 a year, after paying one-twentieth off the mortgage debt, amount- 
ing to £18,000 or £19,000, and also paying a large sum to the sinking-fund, 
which, in my opinion, is quite necessary. I think we ought to have paid a 
much less sum, and have had much more to expend annually in improve- 
ments, because, if it were not that we were obliged to extend our works to 
meet the increased demand, we should have our works without debt, and 
then the interest would cease and the liquidation would cease, and there 
would be a sum of £60,000 or £70,000 a year or more to be applied for that 
purpose. 

John Lancaster, Esq., examined by Mr. Hoaatns. 

I am a Fellow of the Geological Society and chairman of the Wigan Coal 
Mining Company. Our company have a large undeveloped field of cannel, 
and also a large cannel-field open, which is estimated to contain 130 million 
tons. I am also connected with a cannel-field in Wales, partly working and 
partly developing. We are prepared to enter into a contract for the supply 
of 300,000 tons a year, wherever it is demanded. There are still very large 
coalfields in Lancashire and other places to be developed. Cannel is now 
being delivered in London at about 23s. per ton from our field—that is, 
where the works are favourably situated for railway carriage. The illumi- 
nating power of the gas made from it varies to some extent. We supply the 
Liverpool Gas- Works in a great measure, and I believe they profess to give 





23-candle gas. We supply, Manchester largely, and there it is 21 candles. 

Cross-examined by Mr. BukKE: Scotch cannel comes to London for gas 
se I cannot tell the name of any company which uses it. 

igan cannel is more used because it is cheaper. For the last year or two | 
cannel has been used for the manufacture of petroleum oil, but I think that | 
will soon cure itself. It refers only to a particular class of coal more ap- 
proaching to shale. We have not found the price much higher in conse- 
quence; it was a little higher last year. I heard Mr. Heron state that they 
could not get sufficient cannel at Manchester, but he ought to have added} 
that at the the time he spoke of there were no means of transport for it. The | 
cannel-field is limited as compared with the common coalfield, but it is not | 
a narrow field. The coal owners in our district have never combined with | 
regard to price; they have done so at Newcastle. We supply the Western 
Gas Company, but not exclusively. I do not know anything of the quality 
of gas they send out; our coal gives 23-candle gas. e could deliver it at 
23s., but if an unusual demand sprang up there would be an increase of 
price, and I should say 25s. would be the maximum. If the price went up 
2s. the effect would be to develop a large unopened field. We should get the 
highest price we could. I am not in favour of entering into long contracts. 
We began to supply the Western Company in 1862 or 1863; we then 
charged 21s. 

Re-examined by Mr. WexsTER: If cannel went up 2s. per ton, no doubt a 
large quantity from Scotland would come into the market. We are under 
no alarm about the cannel-field becoming exhausted. In Scotland the 
petroleum oil is made from Boghead, and in Wales it is extracted from the 
curly cannel. 

By the CommITTEE: Wigan cannel is exported to all parts of the world. 


I suppose | 
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Paris is being partially supplied with it for gas making. I have no idea that 
it will be exhausted in three generations. There are other mines in the Wigan 
coalfield not quite so rich, but still rich in bituminous matter. The Arley 
Mine coal makes 15-candle gas, and it extends over a very large portion of 
the Lancashire coalfield. We send a large quantity to New York to be 
mixed with cannel to produce a medium quality of gas. There is an inex- 
haustible supply of it, and there are many other mines approaching it in 
quality. We send abroad 100,000 tons of cannel, which, if somebody would 
give us 1s, more for, we should keep at home. 


Mr. S. Hughes recalled, and examined by Mr. WEBSTER. 


On the previous day I handed in a table showing the consumption—vari- 
ous details with regard to the several companies for four years. There is an 
error in one line of it with regard to the Independent Company in 1863, 
The per centage on the share capital is shown in the printed account to be 
29°16; that is an error; the real per centage on the capital should be | 
16°85, The error is made by including in the profit the balance brought 
forward from last year. That account contains the balance in a different 
way from most of the other accounts; it occurs mixed up with other items, 
and unfortunately it was not excluded. Of course the general average will 
be altered, but I have not worked it out to ascertain to what extent. I now 
hand in a table showing the ‘capital, receipt, and expenditure” of each 
company supplying gas to the metropolis, compiled from the accounts | 
printed by Parliament for 1861 and 1864. In this table there is one slight 
difference between the way in which the Chartered account is rendered and 
the way in which the other accounts are rendered. You will find that the 
Chartered Company on the receipt side have deducted the cost of public 
lighting, and have not put it as other companies have done, on the expen- 
diture side. To be consistent with the other companies, it ought to be | 
added to the expenditure instead of being deducted from the credit side; | 
the balance is the same as that framed from the accounts of other com- | 
panies. ‘This is not the case with all the companies; it is with the | 
Chartered and the Western, but I have followed the accounts which 
they have given, although, in point of fact, the expenditure is rather | 
more than is shown in the accounts. The Chartered Company have | 
deducted from the gross receipts for public lighting the amount of | 
£4365, being the cost of repairing and lighting the public lamps; | 
that, to be consistent with the other companies, should have been added on | 
the other side of the account, but I have allowed it to remain on the receipt 
side, inasmuch as it does not affect the balance. The same remark is appli- 
cable to the Western Company, but the amount is not nearly so large. The 
price of coal is obtained from Mr. Moor’s return. Page 17 of the return 
shows the expenditure per 1000 feet of gas sold by all the London companies. 
There are items in several of those columns to which exception might be 
taken. For instance, the column headed ‘‘ Directors and auditors,” and the 
next column, ‘‘ Salaries and commission of collectors,’’ and all the columns 
throughout, show great discrepancies between the various companies in their 














| 
| 
| 
| 


working expenses, the ratio being sometimes one to three—that is, one com- 
pany working at three times the expense of another; but the column which 
is most important, and which probably shows something like a great appli- 
cation of revenue in extension of works, is that headed ‘* Repairs of retorts, 
works, and mains,’’ where the discrepancy is very great indeed. For in- 
stance, the Western Company works at 3°233 per 1000 feet, and the London 
at 13-320. 

The CHarrMaNn: I suppose that might be explained by one company 
having heavier works to do than another, incidental to the particular year. 

Witness ; These accounts profess to be the actual current expenditure of 





| 


|| by the companies. 


| | compile 
| Parliament ? 


, each year, and I say there ought to be no such variation as that; the ac- 
| counts ought to be as near as possible alike in each year. This is the ordi- 
| nary current reparation and carrying on of their works, whereas these large 

items look as if they included large extensions out of the profits The per 
| centage of profit made by the City of London Company is low according to 

my table, because it is a question of the excessive capital of the company. 
| You will find in the first table handed in relating to capital, the capital of 
| that particular company is very high; it is 7°45, It is one of the very 
| highest of the companies. The Western is 10°89. [Witness explained at 


| some length the way in which the accounts were made up. ] 


Cross-examined by Mr. BuRKE: I have no reason to suppose the compa- 
nies have divided more than 10 per cent. in addition to the payment of 
| arrears of dividend to make up that amount in former years. So far as I 
understand, the companies have complied strictly with the Act of Parliament 

| in furnishing the Secretary of State with the accounts required by him, and 
| not dividing sixpence more than they are allowed to do. I take the account 
|of the number of cubic feet of gas made and sold from the acknowledged 


| facts with reference to the manufacture of gas—I mean facts I have heard 


quoted by engineers on both sides of the question. 
Mr. Burke: ‘ Acknowledged facts” is rather an indefinite term. You 


| began by telling my learned friend that this paper handed in by you was 


from a return sent in by the companies under the Act of 

Witness: That was limited as to the mode in which the accounts were 
derived; perhaps the minute distinction may not have been made between 
one part and another. I stated that all the amounts were taken down from 


|| the companies own accounts; then the last two columns were calculated 
|| from those previous data and from assumptions. I have not taken the 


account of the number of feet of gas made and sold from any returns made 
It is merely an assumption of my own, as I stated at 


|| first, that the companies made a certain amount, and sold a certain amount ; 
|| but I say that, even if the assumption were —- is perfectly fair to the 


|| companies, because it goes through the whole of t 


em. As this is a compa- 


|rative account, it cannot matter whether I have taken a little more ora 


_ little less per ton. 


With regard to the working expenses, I have compared 


| the Western, which is a cannel company, with the others which are not so. 
| I think the working expenses ought to be the same in each, per ton of coals; 
| they may vary slightly from year to year. I was not aware that in 1864 


| the London Company were removing their works from one place to another, 
| My impression is that their working expenses are higher each year. 

| Mr, Wensrer: There is one table showing the different prices of coal gas 
| per 1000 cubic feet, and the illuminating power, with the cost of producing 


|| the same in the towns enumerated—in which it is lower than in London, 


Mr. Burke: I will show you fifty where it is higher. 

Mr. WenstER: We want to show where it is lower. Is that paper 
correct ? 

Witness: It is correct as far as I have been able to ascertain. 

Mr. BurKE objected to the reception of the document on the ground that 
it was perfectly fallacious. There was no data to guide the committee in 


| 
} 


|| judging why the gas was sold at that particular price, and he might bring 





50 or 100 instances where it was dearer. 
m.. WEBSTER said he proposed to prove the paper by examining Mr. 
ughes, 





| than water. 


| 





The CHAIRMAN asked whether the witness was in a condition to prove it. 

Witness: With reference to Birmingham I know it well, and I vouch for 
every fact in this paper as to that place. I know several of the other cases 
mentioned of my own knowledge, and I believe this paper to be correct. 

The CHATRMAN said unless Mr. Hughes knew all the facts of his own 
knowledge the document could not be received. 

Mr. Wesster said he should have to call another witness to prove those 
which Mr. Hughes did not not know. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN said that after an examination of the paper he did not 
think it would be any guide to the committee, and they must decline to 
receive it as evidence, 

Examination resumed by CommitrrxE: I think there is no reason what- 
ever, why gas should not be supplied to the public lamps by meter ; on the 
contrary, I think it would be far more equitable for both parties. The com- 

anies require, that if they are so supplied there shall be a meter to each 
amp. I can scarcely go the length of saying that, and I think it is as 
unreasonable for a company to ask us to put a meter to each lamp as it 
would be to ask a private consumer to _ a meter to each light in his own! 
house. They doit on the plea that each public lamp is a separate consumer ; 
each light ina house is not aseparate consumer ; it is a separate light. There 
is something to be said on both sides of the question. In one sense a public 
lamp is only like a single light, in another sense it is only like a single con- 
sumer. The local authority is the consumer in the aggregate, still each 
lamp is a separate consumer. I think one meter to 12 lamps would be suffi- 
cient and perfectly equitable on both sides; and I think the present vice of 
the contract system in public lighting would never have come into use except 
for the peculiar circumstances of the case. In one town I know, there is 
only one meter to 70 lamps, and practically it is found sufficient. Iam 
referring to the town of Worthing, where they have 280 lamps and only 4 
meters for the whole. I think it is far more equitable to sell gas by meter 
I should divide the cost of gas to the public into three parts, 
one applying to the raw material, the second to manufacture, and the third) 
to interest on capital. Ifwe add interest on capital at 10 per cent., ona) 
moderate capital, I think 12-candle gas could be supplied for about 2s. 10d., | 
made at the most economial rate and with an economical capital. There is) 
no control over the existing companies as to the cost of production. They) 
often try every expedient before they can be induced to lower the price of 
gas. It is not the interest of the companies in the sense of any pecuniary 
gain being involved to reduce the price of gas when they get 10 per cent. | 

rofit ; probably their interest is to the contrary, but there may be interests} 
Soent that. Looking to the future, and so on, which might induce them 
to do it with the view of getting more popular, extending their works, and 
having more scope for capital; but as far as immediate pecuniary consideration 
are concerned, I think there is nothing to induce them to lower the price) 
when they get up to the 10 per cent. When they pay anything more than 
10 per cent. they must reduce the price of gas, with some few restrictions, | 
such as the creation of a reserve-fund, and, in the case of the London com- 
panies, the payment of back dividends falling short of 10 per cent., which 
they may do for the last six years. When these conditions are fulfilled, | 
they ought to reduce the price. To a certain extent, the present system "4 





a premium on bad management. I think competition is a great stimulus to 
reduction of price, so far as companies are concerned. In the early days of 
gas lighting when there was no competition, the companies did not lower 
their prices if they could help it. Prices were very high, and attempts to 
reduce them seldom came from the companies themselves, but from external 
action. I do not say that the products of the coal are more valuable in 
London than in other places; they have a certain value here which may be 
represented at a little more than half the cost of the coal, that is to say, at 
least one-half of the coal in the average working of the London companies 
is returned in products. If they pay 16s. per ton for coal, they get at least 
half back in products, I do not say they pay 16s.; I think it is nearer lds. 
In Birmingham the products pay back the whole cost of the coal, I think 
a monopoly would be safe with very stringent restrictions in certain parts of 
London. I am not quite sure whether the City is a peculiar case, it is so 
densely populated ; but, I think, with reference to London generally, that 
@ monopoly might be made perfectly safe, as far as the public are concerned, 
with very stringent regulations, much more so than those now imposed 
upon the companies. It is essential that the capital should bear a propor- 
tion to the quantity of gas supplied. ’ 

Mr, HartLey: What do you propose to do with the surplus capital. Do 
you propose to confiscate it ? 7 

Witness : I do not propose to confiscate it, but I propose some equitable 
adjustment of the capital. : 

y the Cuarrman: The capital stated in the first table handed in by me| 
represents the amount which the companies return to Parliament as their| 
existing share and borrowed capital. I take it that the market value of| 
their shares is a very different thing. The capital is the nominal sum at 
which the shares are issued. 

Witness was interrogated at some length by various members of the com- 
mittee in reference to the tables handed by him, especially as to the reserve- 
funds of the companies. F 

Mr. Morrison : Are you able to say how the items, ‘Salaries, collectors 
commission, stationery, printing, supervision of labour, repair,’ appear in 
the accounts of corporation gas-works ? 4 

Witness : There are some corporation accounts I have analyzed which are 
very much lower than any of those of the London companies; I may say the 
corporation accounts of Rochdale and Walsall are very much below. The 
rate of working for gas expenses in the aggregate in those towns 1s perhaps 
av under 7s, per ton; whereasin London companies it is more like 
lls. or 12s, 

Mr. Burke: Will you be kind enough, sir, to ask this witness whether, 
in 1859, before the select committee on the supply of gas to the metropolis, 
you did not give this evidence : 


I may take for the price of coal 16s. per ton as an average, and that being 80, when 
the price of coke is 15s. per chaldron, the gas would be 4s. 2d. per 1000. 

Mr. Wuirsreap: What is the price of coke ? . 101d 

Witness : About 10s., I think, at the present moment. When the coke is oe, jd. 
per chaldron, the price of gas should be 4s. 3d.; when coke is 12s. 9d. per chal —_ 
the price of gas should be 4s. 4d.; when coke is Ils. 74d. per chaldron, the Po nould 
gas should be 4s. 5d.; and when coke it 10s. 6d. a chaldron, the price of gas sho 
be 4s. 6d 





That is your evidence > ia es 
Witness : This evidence was given with reference to certain circumstane . 
which were assumed to be correct at that time. I have since had an oppor 
tunity of comparing working expenses in different parts of the peer | Ie 
find them to be very much less than I believed at that time, and muc _ 
than the assumption made at this period. These were not intended to Le 
the very lowest price at which gas could be sold, but only to give pric 
in accordance with certain circumstances assumed at that time. pe 
Mr. Burke: Now, if the chairman will be kind enough to ask further, 
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whether the witness had not this year stated before a committee of the House 
of Lords, ‘* I do not mean to say that the London Gas Company will make 
10 per cent. at a price of 3s, 6d. >” 

itness: With their large capital probably I did; capital makes all the 
difference. 

Mr. WEnsTER said with regard to the Imperial gas account the committee 
would find in the return to Parliament for 1865, page 9, on the contingency 
and reserved fund, there was a balance to next year’s account of reserve- 
fund of £58,287, and contingency-fund £31,980, making £90,267 as a 
reserve-fund. 

Mr. Morrison said there was nothing to show what the reserve-fund of 
any of these companies was before 1861; it was possible that all those com- 
panies had a reserve-fund equal to one-tenth of their capital in 1861, 


Mr. Samuel Edwards, examined by Mr. WEBSTER. 


Iam clerk to the Lewisham Board of Works. The district is supplied 
with gas by the Phenix Company. In 1860 they charged us £4 10 each for 
lighting the public lamps from Ssteateer to April each year, and they in- 
formed us that if the assessment were increased the charge would be in- 
creased, and the contract we then had with them was to be vacated. The 
company found the lamps and columns, and kept them in repair. If new 
mains were required, we had to pay so much per foot for them. In 1864 
the lighting was continued throughout the year, and the charge was five 

ineas; that was a reduction of 2s. 6d. per lamp. The contract provided for 
ghting for eight months, and also for the year; for eight months it was 
£4 10s., and for the year £5 7s.6d. In 1 the price charged by the 
ge Palace District Company was £5; that was reduced to £4 17s. 6d. in 
1865, and is at the present time £4 16s. In 1856 or 1857 we made applica- 
tion to that company to supply us. The whole of the parish is not in the 
Phenix district; they supply about half the place—the other half being 
supplied by the Crystal Fame Company. So om Bn that company has 
been in force they have supplied us. The difference between the amount we 
are charged by the Phcenix and the amount we are charged in that part of 
the district not supplied by the Phoenix is 9s. per annum. There was 
another reduction made to us by the Phoenix at the end of last year, and I 
think the difference now is 7s. 6d. between the two companies. We applied 
for a reduction, and the Phoenix Company said they had already made one 
of a cent., and could not make any more. No such reduction had ap- 
peared upon our accounts, but there was then an account of between £300 
and £400 due from the board to the company, and we struck off the 11 per 
cent, and sent them a cheque for the amount. They returned the cheque 
to us, and we found that what they meant was that they had taked off 11 
per cent. from three lights which we burned by meter, so that the advantage 
we obtained by this deduction was something under 10s. per quarter. We 
are now paying £5 5s. There has been a reduction of 11 per cent to the 
private consumers, but we have only had the benefit of it so far as those 
three metered lamps are concerned. 

Cross-examined by Mr. BurKE: I know that the Metropolis Gas Act re- 
quires the public lamps to be supplied at the lowest price to private con- 
sumers. I am not aware that the company have violated the Act in that 
respect. If we elected to burn by meter, I suppose we should have it on 
the same terms. The company do not contract to give any definite quantity 
of gas; they refused to do it. The contract was to supply us with as good a 
light as was supplied to the lamps at Greenwich. I do not know that they 
are there under any terms as to quantity. I believe the Crystal Palace 
Company charge the private consumers more than the Phenix Company do. 
We have never made complaints that the latter have violated in any 
manner the Metropolis Gas Act. We proceeded against them for penalties 
for breaking up the streets without our permission, but we consented to 
withdraw upon their undertaking not to do so again. They refused to do 
so, and also refused to supply us at all unless by agreement and an under- 
taking to consent to all applications for breaking up the streets. We have 
complained continually with regard to the price they charge. We have not 
taken any means to procure a reduction, because the board were under the 
impression that no efficient means were in their power. The company light 
|| and extinguish the lamps, as well as paint and repair them. Our district 
\\comprises a wide area; there are thickly populated parts; the scattered 
parts are not lighted at all. The parish of Lewisham contains 5000 acres, 
and the lights, I suppose, are comprised within, perhaps, one-third of that 
area. It is not a fact that a large portion of Lewisham which is supplied 
with gas consists of detached houses. No doubt the company must go to a 
greater expense in lighting a district like that than where the houses are 
all contiguous. For the lamps which we have supplied by meter they 
charge us at the rate of 4s. per 1000 feet. I do not know that that works 
out to £6 per lamp, whereas for the unmetered lamps we only pay £6 5s. 
I was not examined last year upon the Kent Gas Bill. 


Mr. Burke: Do you not know that that company tried to establish 
themselves in competition with the Phoenix Company—that they were op- 
posed by the inhabitants of the district and the bill was thrown out? 

Witness : There was a divided opinion as to the feasibility of that com- 
pany, and many of the inhabitants objected to it on the ground that the 
works would be a nuisance. 

Mr. Burke: There was an investigation before Parliament last year, in 
which every sort of complaint that could be brought against the Pheonix 
was brought before them; and they decided, after hearing that, to throw 
out the bill of the Kent Company. 

Witness : I do not know; I was not concerned in it. 

Re-examined by Mr. Wenster: The Crystal Palace Company’s works 

ing seven or cig’ t miles from the river would tend to increase the cost of 
producing gas; the Phonix Company's works are on the banks. During 
the whole time they have lighted the parish, we have had constant differ- 
ences with the Phoenix; we have never had any with the Crystal Palace 
Company. There is a clause in the latter Company’s Act for general arbi- 
|| tration in case of difference. Iam inclined to think that has had to do 

Sg our getting on better with them; it gives us great power over them. 
es be a great advantage to have such a clause in the Metropolis Gas 

y We have had no encouragement to attempt to apply the 38th clause 
‘a ee Act. 1 do not know of any board that has succeeded 

By the Comarrree : I do not think it has been tried, for the reason that 
actuated our board—viz., that they are not strong enough to contest the 
point with the Phonix Company; they decline litigation and a questionable 
result with a public company. 

Pal tr. PavLy: Why do you think the arbitration clause in the Crystal 

WeomPany 8 Act is one under which you could obtain relief ? 
eau . combatant are a younger and weaker company, and would be more 

t. PAULL: Probably you think it would be bet! i 
to supply gas than stzeng sounpeniea? litle tie maa 








ee 


itness ; Oh no. 














Examination continued: I think their arbitration clause is a wider one, 
and gives us more power. It is not a conjecture, but a reasonable deduction 
from facts. Rather than submit to the terms which the Phoenix Company 
put upon us, we one winter lighted our lamps with naphtha. —_ put 
upon us 10s. a lamp extra, which they called equivalent for an exorbitant 
assessment, 

H. De Jersey, Esq., examined by Mr. Hocerns. 

I am chairman of the Commissioners of Sewers of the City of London, 
and of the special Gas Committee of that court appointed in June, 1864. 
The commissioners have the control over the highways and public lamps, 
the expense being paid out of the consolidated rate in the City. Ido not 
know it of my own knowledge, but I have no doubt it is a fact, that in 1849 
the Great Central Gas Company applied to the commissioners for permission 
to lay down mains in the City. i cave examined our records, and I believe 
that they offered to execute a deed by which they bound themselves to 
supply gas at 4s. per 1000 cubic feet, and further to reduce the charge to 
3s. 6d. and 3s. whenever they could pay their proprietors 10 - cent. 

Mr. Hocarns: Did the Commissioners of p men accept the offer, and at 
a meeting of the 7th of December, 1849, was a deed to that effect executed ? 

Mr. Ricuarps: This gentlemen has said, and really, I believe, he knows 
nothing at all about it. 

Examination continued: I cannot say of my own knowledge that the 
existing companies reduced their price at Midsummer, 1849. In 1861, on 
the Metropolis Gas Act coming into operation, the three companies supplying 
the City raised their price to 4s. Gd. The commissoners -took counsel’s 
opinion as to the power of the Great Central Company to do so, and a special 
case was submitted to the Court of Common Pleas as to whether that com- 
pany came under the provisions of the Metropolis Gas Act. We considered 
that they were bound by their deed with us, but the court held that they 
were under the Act. e then went before the Exchequer Chamber, and 
that judgment was confirmed. Since 1860 the company have raised the price 
of the public lamps considerably. We have had many complaints from con- 
sumers, and also From the representatives of the wards respecting the public 
lamps. We have not had any lately. There have been two attempts made 
to put the Act of 1860 in force, but they have failed on technical points. We 
have ascertained that the charge to the public lamps is considerably higher 
in the City than in other parts of the metropolis. In November, 1865, we 
had a conference with the directors of the three companies with the view of 
obtaining a reduction of price, but we found there would be no chance of a 
reduction taking place. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: We should have been willing then to 
accept 4s. as the price. That is what the companies now charge. ‘Lhe com- 
plaints have not been so numerous from the public lately, but we are not 
satisfied as regards the purity of the gas. I think the gas has improved, but 
certainly not to the extent it ought to have done. When we first attempted 
to put the Act of 1860 in force, we went before a magistrate, who happened 
to be one of the Commissioners of Sewers, and therefore he declined to take 
any part in it. On the second occasion, objection was taken that the infor- 
mation had been laid in the name of the chief clerk, instead of in the name 
of the commissioners. We have taken no further steps in the matter, for 
the reason, perhaps, among others, that we knew there were other objections 
intended to be raised, one of which was that we were not the proper body to 
take action in the matter. I think we have exercised a very wise discretion 
in not doing so; it would have been a great waste of money if wediad. The 
Court of Common Pleas upon the special case decided that the Great Central 
Company were justified in raising their price from 4s. to 4s. 6d., the Act of 
1860 imposing upon them the necessity of giving an additional illuminating 
power equal to 2 candles beyond their own Act. 

Re-examined by Mr. Hocerns: The companies have not offered at any 
time to meet us fairly. All kinds of questions have been raised by them, 
which showed me that it was perfectly impracticable to work the Act. 

By the Commitres: I am a consumer of gas both in the City and at my 
own residence. I am aware that any consumer may take proceedings under 
the Act, but I should be very sorry to do it myself. I dare say it could be 
done by a member of our body, the commissioners paying the costs; but I 
do not think it would be proper, and, as chairman, I should not like to re- 
commend it. I think the Act of 1860 is eminently defective. I believe our 
solicitor advised us that the Act was so defective we could not continue pro- 
ceedings against the companies, and, as a professional man myself, I came 
to the same conclusion. 

The chairman intimated that the committee would expect the corporation 
to complete their case on Monday. 


Monpay, May 7. 

Mr. Cripps produced the returns asked for by the committee, viz., the 
financial returns of each company; the return of the price of gas per 1000 
cubic feet charged to private consumers without special arrangements during 
the last two years; and a return of the total amount charged to each vestry 
or district board by each company supplying gas to the metropolis for the 
last two years, with the number of lamps in each case. 

Mr. W. Haywood recalled, and examined by Mr. WEBSTER. 

The charge for lighting the public lamps in the City has very much increased 
of late years. In 1823, when the price to private consumers was 15s. per 
1000, the public lamps, burning 5 feet an hour, were charged £5 5s. per 
annum ; in 1827, they were charged £4 14s. 6d.; in 1832, the price of gas 
being 12s. 6d. per 1000, they were charged £4 10s.; and in 1845, the price 
of gas being 7s., the public lamps were charged £4 4s, perannum. ‘There 
had been no competition up to that time between the two companies sup- 
plying the City. In 1848, the Great Central Company was established, and 
their mains were laid by the end of 1850 or the beginning of 1851. The 
price of gas fell in 1850 to 4s., and in 1851 the Great Central Company took 
the contract for the public lamps at £3 17s. 6d., which they said would be 
remunerative to them, in fact ey said the gas cost them only ls. 9d. per 
1000 delivered at the burners. In 1853, they charged £3 3s. in one district 
of the City; but in that year the Chartered Company obtained the contract 
for the portion of the City in which their mains were laid at £2 19s, 6d. per 
lamp. These prices continued until 1856, when they became £4 2s. and 
£4 4s. respectively. In 1860, the price was £4 8s. in the Chartered district, 
and £4 10s. in the Great Central. In 1863, the Chartered Company charged 
£5 9s. 6d., and the Great Central, for burners consuming only 3 cubic feet 
per hour, charged £3 10s. per lamp. In 1865, the Chartered Company had 
£5 9s. 6d. per lamp, and the Great Central, for 5-feet burners, £5 8s. 6d. 
The supply of these lamps has been materially worse of late years; but 
during the last year it has improved, and from observations which I have 
had made since the last meeting of the committee, it is quite manifest to 
the naked eye that the full contract quantity of gas is now being given. 
The companies are now faithfully performing their contract in respect of 
quantity. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Cripps: Deducting 15s. per lamp as the cost of 
lighting, extinguishing, painting, repairing, and taking charge of the lamp, 
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the present price for gas supplied to the public lamps is 4s. 6d. per 1000. 
I would not undertake to say it is as little as 4s., but my impression is it 
is nearly 4s, 6d. There was no contract between the City authorities and 
| the Great Central Company, in the first instance, that if the company were 
jallowed to lay their mains, they would supply the public lamps at a cheap 
|rate. I do not know that at the time the public lamps were charged at so 
low a price the private consumers were paying to a great extent for the gas 
so supplied. I do not know what dividend the Chartered Company were 
| paying when the Great Central were established ; no doubt their shares were 
| very much depreciated by the threatened competition. Since the passing of 
| the Metropolis Gas Act I dare say the companies have not charged more, 
‘nominally, for the public lamps than they are permitted to do by the 37th 
| section, ye the assumption that they are giving the full contract quantity 
of gas. am prepared to believe they have not charged higher, assuming 
ey had complied with the conditions of their contract, which they have not 
, done, 
| Re-examined by Mr. WensTER: All the proper conditions have not been 


complied with, ‘or some years the City lamps have not had the full quan- 
bas | of light, 
| By the Commirrer: I can tell that by looking at the flame. The eye 


| gets educated by being accustomed to look at a gas-flame, and any one s0 
‘educated can tell whether a lamp is burning 5 or 5} cubic feet per hour, 
assuming the burner to be in a proper condition. There are a few meters 
affixed to lamps in the City, but they only measure the quantity consumed 
by each lamp ye 4 

Mr. Cripps: May I whether he does not know that the meters have 
in each case shown a larger consumption than that contracted for ? 

Witness: I have explained before that they have. Within a month after 
they were fixed, some of them even registered during the day in a very 
extraordinary way, 

The Cuatnman; Then you place no dependence upon the meter for gene- 
ral purposes ? 

Witness: They were adopted inasmuch as the meter gave a standard 


\ light by which the others could be judged of, but although all the lamps 


were deficient in quantity of gas at the time, directly the meters were put 
on, excepting upon the occasions upon which I have already given evidence, 
the full quantity of gas was given to the public lamps. But when moveable 
meters were taken and applied to other lamps, even in the same street, it 
was found that those lamps were not consuming the proper quantity. 

The CHarrMAN: You mean to say they were deficient in quantity 
generally ? 

Witness : Yes, except where meters were applied. I have to state with 
regard to the present time that the full quantity of gas is being given 
throughout the lamps generally in the City. At the present moment the 
contract is being very liberally fulfilled, there is no doubt. 

By Mr. Wester: The deficiency in quantity was, in my opinion, such 





| 





as practically to raise the price of gas to 4s. 6d. I do not think the Metro- 
polis Gas Act has at all satisfactorily regulated the supply and price, 
whether to the public lamps or to private consumers. The difference of 6d. 
per 1000 cubic feet in the whole consumption of gas in the City alone means 
£26,000 a year. 

Mr. Pauii: How came it about that after the meters were fixed it was 
found the lamps consumed a greater quantity of gas than specified in the 
contract? , 

Witness: Simply because the agents of the company turned the gas very 
fully on and looked carefully to their burners, so as to ensure that a full 
supply was given. It is within the power of any lamplighter to make the 
burner give the full quantity or less than the proper quantity. 

Mr, Pau: The suggestion is that the servants of the company wilfully 
abstained from turning on the tap as far as it ought to have been, and that 
when the meters were fixed they turned them fully on with the view of 
making it appear that more gas was consumed. Do you mean that that is 
the suggestion offered on behalf of the promoters as against the companies ? 

Witness : Of course that is putting it in the strongest possible way, but I 
do not know how I can avoid saying ‘* Yes”’ toit. It is so manifest that if 
a number of lamps in the street were not consuming the contract quantity, 
when there are no means of measuring it at those lamps, and lamps upon 
which there are meters do register the proper quantity, there must be either 
great care taken with the latter or great negligence in the others. It may 
be intentional, or it may be only neglect ; it is difficult to say, and it is very 
unpleasant to attribute an intention of evasion of a contract to a large com- 
pany. Still there are the facts, and in my opinion there was gross negli- 
gence in carrying out the contract, and that negligence was certainly not in 


|| favour of the public, but in favour of a saving of gas; and anything that 


saves the gas saves the pockets of the company. 

Mr. Pavutu: Is there anything in the contract that any particular number 
of lamps shall be lighted within a given time? 

Witness: Yes. I must tell you that there has been no contract since 
1860. The company have repudiated all conditions of contract. They have 
lighted the lamps I suppose at their own time, but in previous years there 
were conditions as to the hours at which the gas was to be lighted. How- 
ever, with regard to that, I believe it has been pretty fairly fulfilled. 

Mr, Pau: I wanted to know whether the time at which the lamps were 
lighted might not aceount for what appeared to be neglect on the part of 
the lamplighter. 

Witness : That might be the case, of course, if a man lighted half an 
hour later than by contract he was bound to do, and extinguished half an 
hour before the time; but I believe the complaints of lamps not being 
lighted at the proper time have not been very numerous, All the stipula- 
tions with regard to lighting and extinguishing have been that the lamps 
were to be lighted before sunset and extinguished just after sunrise. The 
Metropolis Gas Act is perfectly silent upon the conditions of public lighting. 
It says only that the companies shall contract with the public boards having 
charge of the aigreys, When conditions of contract were placed before 
the companies, after the passing of the Act, they declined to tender upon 








them, and said they would only tender under the Metropolis Gas Act. 

By Alderman Lusk: The only mode of arriving at absolute correctness as 
to the amount of consumption is to burn by meter. In the early days of gas 
lighting private consumers were allowed to have gas at so much per burner; 
but the gas companies do not approve of that method, neither is it expedient, 
as they have no means of knowing whether they are being fairly treated. I 
do not think it is an unfair thing for the companies to insist upon the public 
lamps being charged at so much per burner, because they may be perfectly 
sure that there could be no fraudulent use of the gas by a public body, and 
the lighting and extin uishing being in their own hands they have the 
means of ascertaining whether it is done properly or not. 

Alderman Lusk : Seeing it is the best way to prevent disputes, would it 
not be desirable to compel companies to supply by meter to public bodies if 
they thought it necessary } i 

Witness ; It would be the only way of arriving absolutely at 9 correct 














result, but the eee would be very considerable, and I do not think in 
the case of public lighting that it is at all necessary, because in the public 
lights they can apply a regulator, which cannot well be applied to the in- 
terior of a dwelling, as it would be liable to be tampered with. 

Alderman Lusk: Do you know any reason why they should not burn it 
by meter? 

Y rience: They are at liberty to buy it by meter if they like, but the con- 

ditions are onerous on account of the expense. 

By Mr. Hantiey: The companies do not object to meters being used ; 
they object to any other mode of supply to the local authorities unless they 
have the lighting of the lamps in their own hands. 


By Alderman Lusk: The existence of the eogmpenice works in a populous 
neighbourhood is objectionable in respect to health, nuisance, and danger, as 
well as damage to property. There is no difficulty in conveying gas five or 
six miles. When the corporation bill is before the committee, it will be 
seen that they propose to go seven miles away from the City. 


Mr. G. W. Stevenson, examined by Mr. WEBSTER. 


I am a civil engineer. My attention has been called to the operations of 
the Metropolis Gas Act. I think that the districting of the companies in 
London was a necessity ; but the control over them has not been such as to 
protect the consumers, There were omissions in the Act of 1860 which 
allowed anomalies, not then thought of, to be introduced, or which perhaps 
it was not at that time supposed would arise. After the passing of that Act 
the Great Central Company raised their price from 4s. to 4s. 6d., which en- 
abled them to obtain a very large sum of money. That was appropriated 
in payment of the parliamentary dividend of 10 per cent. in payment of back 
dividends, in making good the damage done by the Wood Street fire, and in 
compensation to Mr. Croll. There was also, I think, a reserve-fund created, 
but I do not know to what extent. I have prepared a table from the returns 

resented to the Secretary of State, showing the application of that fund. 
Tn 1861 there was a sum of £10,714 carried to reserve, which shows a profit 
of 10°72 per cent. on the invested capital of £172,160. The profit in 1862 
was 15° 3 upon an invested capital of £185,400, there being in that year a 
reserve-fund of £8551, which was part of the profit. In 1863 there wasa 
profit of 14°98 on the same capital as in 1862, and in 1864 it was 17°76 per 
cent. Ihave examined the accounts of the companies for the year 1864. 
They appear to have all paid their parliamentary dividend in that year, and 
most of them had considerable surplus profit. The Chartered Company in 
1864 appropriated upwards of £8000 towards making up the 10 per cent. divi- 
dend of a previous year ; the City Company carried nearly £4000 to reserve ; 
the Commercial Company paid £11,740 towards the arrears of dividends; 
the Equitable £10,220 towards the same object ; the Imperial Company car- 
ried £45,817 to reserve, being nearly 4 per cent. on the capital stock of the 
company; the Independent, with gas at 4s., carried £28,000 to reserve, 
being about 8} per cent. on their capital ; and the London Company carried 
forward the small balance of £1784. ‘The Pheenix had a surplus of £12,782 
for arrears and reserve-fund; the Ratcliff Company paid 4 per cent. on back 
dividends in addition to the full dividend for the current year ; and the 
South Metropolitan Company, which supplies gas at 3s. 4d., carried over 
about 1} per cent. profit, The Surrey Consumers and Western Companies, 
which make up the list of metropolitan companies, each paid 3} per cent. 
towards the back dividend and reserve. This shows that they had all made 
large profits. ‘The Gas-Works Clauses Act provides that, when the company 
can pay 10 per cent., and have accumulated a reserve-fund equal to 10 per 
cent. upon their capital, they must then reduce the price of gas; but there 
are technical difficulties in the way of consumers enforcing that provision. 
For instance, there is no obligation on the company to invest their reserve- 
funds as they are reqnired to do by Act of Parliament, and nothing but an 
application to the Court of Chancery would compel them to do so. Until 
that reserve-fund has been expended the Court of Quarter Sessions cannot 
compel the reduction in price. I consider that is a great blot in the 
Gas-Works Clauses Act, which is incorporated with the Metropolis 
Gas Act. The Gas Clauses Act, as a matter of fact, has not been applied to 
effect a reduction in any case that I know of in any metropolitan district. 
I know a case in the country where an application was made to the Court of 
Quarter Sessions to get the price of gas reduced, in consequence of the very 
large profits that the company made, and the application failed on technical 
grounds altogether. The returns of the metropolitan companies show that 
there was legitimate scope for the application of the Act had it been prac- 
ticable ; but so far as I know it has never been applied. I think the illumi- 
nating power of the gas to be supplied in the metropolis having been deter- 
mined, the burner which is suitable for the proper development of that gas 
should be strictly defined by the Act, and a model deposited, as in the case 
of Birmingham. I think the Birmingham burner is objectionable in one 
respect—viz., that the gas is burned through steel; it ought to be burned 
through a material which is not oxidizable. The Metropolis Gas Act admits 
of burners being used which will show a difference of several candles ac- 
cording to the way in which the gas is burned. I can select burners which 
will strictly conform with the Act of Parliament, and with the same gas get 
four, five, or six candles difference of illuminating power. ‘lhe fact is, one 
burner will destroy the illuminating power and another developit. I think 
the gas companies ought to have the best burners they can get, because you can- 
not increase the illuminating power of gas; the gas has its illuminating power 
in itself inherently. You may destroy it in a bad burner, but you cannot 
increase it by a good one; therefore I think, first of all having decided what 
the illuminating power should be, then the burner should be defined which 
would suit the gas. I consider the principle of the Argand burner, as applied 
to the testing of gas, is entirely wrong; it is not a burner in general use. 
think the rnp scl pee for 12 sperm candle gas is 4s. 6d. per 1000 feet 
at the present time—I was going to say absurdly high. It is very much too 
high, There has been this session a most rigid inquiry before a court of 
referees, and afterwards before the committee of this House, into the cost of 
gas at Brighton. The cost of gas at Brighton must be greater than in 
London, including the expenses of distribution and so on, and the committee 
there have fixed 3s. 9d. per 1000 feet as the maximum price. In the bill ofa 
competing company which they have authorized, and also in the bill of an 
existing company which is now before Parliament, they have fixed 3s, 6d. a8 
the maximum price for 14 sperm candle gas—that is, 2 candles higher 
than in London. I am engineer to the new company opposing the 0 
company. One reason why gas should be dearer in Brighton than 
London is that it is a more scattered place, and there is more expense 
in obtaining coals, and the cost of distribution is higher. There are 
two companies at the extremity of Brighton, the old company at the 
east end and the Brighton and Hove Company at the west, and they 
have to get their coals from Shoreham, so that the expenses of distribution 
are very considerable in Brighton. The distance the coals have to be carrie 
to the Brighton new works is not farther than to many of the gas-works in 
London; but an element of increased cost of gas at Brighton is this, that 
the residual products do not sell for nearly so much as they do in London, 
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Coke is low in price; I think 2s. a chaldron lower, if not 3s., and ‘that isa 
considerable element in the cost of gas. ‘The consumption of gas in 
Brighton is only about 200 millions a year, whereas in the City of London 
alone it is 1200 millions. The town dues on coal at Brighton are either 
1s. 10d. or 2s. 2d. per ton. The corporation of that town have power to 
give the companies six months notice to increase the illuminating power of 
the gas to 15 sperm candles, and then the price is to be 3s. 9d. In London, 
the South Metropolitan Company supply gas at 3s. 4d. over a very scattered 
district; their boundary is continuous with the Phoenix Company, who 
have been supplying gas during the same time at 4s, 6d., a difference of 14d. 
an 





. - nm yet the South Metropolitan Company have paid their full 
ividend. 

By the CoarmmMan: The town of Brighton is not districted among the 
three gas companies; they are left to compete with each other. The com- 
mittee on the Brighton Bill inserted very stringent clauses upon the petition 
of the corporation of Brighton with respect to the opening of the streets 
during the Brighton season, except on emergency. Neweastle coal is ordi- 
narily ‘used for gas purposes in Brighton, but to make 14 sperm candle gas at 
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1000 yards from the works, we shall be obliged to use 10 per cent. of cannel. 
It would cost the company from 1d. to 2d. more per 1000 feet to make 15- 
candle instead of 14-candle gas; but it would pay them better to give the 
better gue 

By Mr. Wesster: The Metropolis Gas Act limits the payment of arrears 
of dividend to six years, which is the longest period fixed * any special Act. 
There is no limitation in the Gas-Works Clauses Act. In the South Metro- 
politan Gas Act, 1842, the period is limited to three years; in the Scarborough 
Act, 1859, it is three years; in the Stratford Act 1862, three years; in the 
Reading Act, 1862, two years; and in the Exeter Gas Act of last session the 
company were prohibited from paying any back dividend at all. The opera- 
tion of the Metropolis Gas Act is much harder upon the consumers in this 
respect than in any other place. ‘The illuminating power of the gas supplied 
is below the average; the price is above the average, and the limitation of 
back dividends is more favourable to the companies. The business of a gas 
company is to turn coal into gas and sell it, therefore the ton of coal is a 
very fair standard to take as a unit from which to estimate what the 
capital of the company should be, Taking it so I find that there are 
great discrepancies in the London companies, and that is a point which 
I think was omitted in 1860, when London was districted—the omission to 
consider the relative capitals. I find the smallest amount of capital is 
equal to about 4°35 and the greatest is equal to 8°59 for every ton of 
coal distilled, the average of the whole being 6°26. ‘This shows that the 
capitals of the London companies vary to the extent of nearly 100 per cent. 
I think from whatever cause it may happen that a company have an excess 
of capital, the public ought not to suffer. If a company have a capital very 
much in excess of what it ought to have, then the dividend upon that capital 
ought to be limited to what would realize 10 per cent. upon a fair amount of 
capital, if 10 per cent. is to be the proper dividend payable on gas capital. 

would give a very liberal amount of capital, but I would ascertain what it 
ought to be per ton of coal carbonized, and having ascertained that, I would 
pay 10 per cent. upon that capital. Whenever a company’s capital is in ex- 
cess of the sum defined, I would reduce the dividend to such a degree that it 
would only pay 10 per cent. upon the proper amount. In ascertaining the 
quantity of coal used, I would take each company’s own return, and regulate 
the dividends by that. The companies are in Parliament very frequently, 
and subject themselves afresh to legislation, so that if there was anything 
operating unjustly it would be open to them at any time to get the amount 
of capital upon which dividend is payable revised. 1 look upon the supply 
of gas to the metropolis as really in the hands of one company; there is no 
pe ee | there ought to be some equality in the price. That can only 
be obtained in the present state of things by regulating the dividends. 

The Cuarrman: I presume you mean to say this, that the companies or 
some of them have an excess of capital because the interest of 10 per cent. 
tempts them to enlarge their capital with the view to that good investment. 
Is that what you mean? 

Witness : 1 have not imputed that at all. 

The CHarnMAN: Your evidence tends that way. 
ps Witness : I did not mean it. Ido not mean to cast fany reflection upon 

em, 

Mr. Denison: The companies cannot enlarge their capital without the 
consent of Parliament, and hardly in any case do they get 10 per cent. upon 
new capital. I think we may say that for the last two or three years we 
have never got above 7} per cent. on new capital, but Parliament has always 
left the whole capital alone. 

Witness : I do not wish to impute any wrongdoing to the companies, but 
there have been causes which have occasioned some of the London companies 
to have at the present time a very excessive capital. 


By Mr. Wensrex: To regulate the capital in the way proposed would be 
to put an effectual check upon the anomalies of the districting system, and 
practically prevent one company from charging more than another for gas, 
If competition existed, that would itself be a check, but without that you 
must adopt some principle of that kind. 

Mr. Durron: 1 want merely to ask how you propose to deal with any 
contingencies that may arise, like the Wood Street fire, which cost one of the 
companies a great sum of money. In your estimate of capital, you must put 
by a certain sum of money to meet contingencies ? 

Witness: That is nota question of capital at all. That was an act of 
gross carelessness ; no question about it, or the company would not have been 
cast in £25,000 damages. My impression is, that that ought to have been 
ed out of the 10 per cent.—it might have been spread over a course of 

8. 

By the Cuarrman: The company spread it over five years; there is one 
more instalment to payin July. They have paid themselves 10 per cent. 
besides paying those damages. The public have paid all the damages and all 
the compensation to Mr. Croll, besides the current dividends and the back 
dividends. It is a premium for carelessness. 
pp oroetexamined by Mr. Cripps: I have not considered the application of 

© principle I. desire to apply to gas companies to any other joint-stock 
joe. mer yw I do not propose to ascertain what these works could be con- 
: apn for at the present time and fix that as the capital. I would make 
~ cost of manufacturing g ton of coal into gas as a unit in ascertaining 

ow capital, I would not ignore the fact of the cost of establishing 
Ps id in one place being more than to establish them in another place. I 
: ould inquire into the cost in each individual case, and settle what the proper 
of werk —— ought to be for that company, in proportion to the amount 
on Po .. ey were doing, I will admit at once that no two works would 
aot ag ype the any ot Pn ae that ought to be em- 

i any was foreign to the inquiry; i 
Wished to know was how it had been applied, ee ne 
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Cross-examination continued: The price of gas at present in Brighton is 
4s.; until a year ago it was 5s. know the companies have been making 
enormous profits. This session an inquiry has been made by the Court of 
Referees into the cost price of gas at Brighton and the proper selling price, 
and that inquiry, of course, was based on the working of the Brighton an 
Hove Gas Company, and the Court of Referees recommended, and the com- 
mittee, acting upon their recommendation, inserted 3s. 6d. in the bill of the 
new company as the maximum selling price for gas at Brighton, to pay 10 
per cent. upon capital. That is a state of things settled by a bill of this 
session which has not been actually tested yet. I know nothing about the 
price of coal at Brighton. The cost of the land at Aldrington, where the 
new works are to be erected, is £1000 an acre. The promoters have agreed 
to give that, and the Brighton and Hove Company, seeking to extend their 
works to that spot, contracted to pay £1400 an acre, The Metropolis Gas 
Act imposed upon the Great Central Company a higher illuminating power 
than they were bound to give before, but they were actually supplying that 
illuminating power when they were only charging 4s. The question of 
their right to raise the price to 4s, 6d. was submitted to the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, and decided in their favour. I do not impute the slightest 
wrong-doing to the companies; what I say is, the Act is defective. Under 
the Gas-Works Clauses Act they would have been entitled to apply profits in 
payment of back dividends for an unlimited length of time; under the Me- 
tropolis Gas Act they are restricted to six years. The public have, therefore, 
got the benefit of extra profits at an earlier time than they would have done 
by the passing of that Act. 

Re-examined by Mr. Wenster: I think the Metropolis Gas Act does not 
furnish adequate motives to the companies to practise economy, That is the 
general objection I make to the Act in that respect. 

Witness was interrogated at some length by Mr. Paull as to the mode in 
which he had made out his return of the profits of the companies and their 
appropriation. i ; 

y the Commirrze: I think the standard of illuminating power of gas in 
London should be 14 candles, and the price 3s, per 1000 cubic feet asa 
maximum. That would give a fair dividend = a proper amount of capital. 
It would not do so upon the present capitals of the companies. To get 10 per 
cent. they must charge from 3s. 4d. to 3s, 6d. per 1000. I do not think 10 
per cent. should be guaranteed to every company whatever their capital 
might be. Whenever a company have an excess 0 capital they ought to be 
satisfied with less dividend. It is obvious that, if companies accept the ad- 
vantages of the districting system (and no doubt it is an immense advantage 
to them), they ought to be willing to put themselves under very strict par- 
liamentary control. It is perfectly practicable to ascertain the proportion 
between the capital of a company and the amount of gas produced. Engi- 
neers know precisely what the capital of a company ought to be per million 
feet of make, or, in other words, per ton of coals used. I do not see that at 
present the companies have any inducement to reduce the price of gas to the 


of the interest on their reserved fund, nor whether it is invested at all. 


corporated with the Metropolis Gas Act. The companies know them too well 
and take advantage of them. The Phanix Company have a very large 
capital indeed ; it is equal to £8°59, for every ton of coal carbonized, The 
London Company is the next, having a capital of £7°67; the City of London 
Company next, £7°45; the Equitable next, £7°32. All these companies are 
above the average. I cannot tell, without due investigation of the peculiar 
circumstances under which each company is working, what proportion the 
capital ought to bear to a ton of coal. The ordinary interest of 5 per cent. 
upon capitalized profits is paid to the shareholders. 

Mr, Morrison: Then that raises their dividend considerably above the 
10 per cent. authorized by Act of Parliament? 

Witness : If they had not increased their works out of profits and then 


tageous to consumers that the companies should extend their works with 


works are legitimately extended out of capitalized profit which bears only 5 
per cent., the consumers do not suffer, though to that extent it puts more 
money into the pockets of the shareholders. 

The CuarrmMaAN: Do you know any companies that produce gas on a capital 
as low as £4 or £5 per ton of coal ? 

Witness : Yes, there is one of the London companies. The Independent 
Company have a capital of £435 for every ton of coal used. The next to 
that is the South Metropolitan, with a capital of £4°74 per ton. 

Mr. Burke: Have not the Independent Company the most concentrated 
supply in London, and therefore require less capital, and are they not now 
in such a position that they must enlarge their works to increase their 
supply > 

Witness : The Independent have a very closely-built district ; their works 
are at Haggerston, and they have a very compact and desirable little pro- 
perty there now; but I instanced, in connexion with the Independent, the 
South Metropolitan, and that is by no means a compact little district like the 
Independent; yet their capital approaches closely to that of the Independent. 
The South Metropolitan district is not yet built over; the ng | is 
straggling, and their mains run over a great distance for the population they 
have to supply. 

Mr. Hartiey: To make that comparison complete we should have the 
amount of capital expended in mains and the amount of receipts per acre or 
per mile, or something of that kind, because you may have a concentrated 
supply without any capital at all involved after you have the works, or you 
may have a capital of three or four times the value of the works. We ought 
also to have the number of customers, and knuw how many consumers over 
500,000 feet and how many under, and go on. 

Witness ; Yes. Each of the companies might supply the mileage of the 
mains, and then we should know the receipts upon the mileage. 

By Mr, Wenster: The district of the Independent Coneren is not so 
concentrated as the City of London, and it is rather a poor district, so that 
the consumption of gas will not be equal to a more wealthy district like the 
City. 

By Mr, STANILAND : Since the passing of the Act of 1860, all the metro- 
politan companies have reduced the price of gas 6d.,and in one or two in- 
stances more than that. ‘The result of my evidence is, that the price of gas 
should be regulated in reference to 10 per cent. dividend on the capital, not us 
it is, but as it ought to be—7, ¢., on the proper amount of capital. 

Mr. SpaniLAND; I put the case as to people who have bought property 
in these companies since the passing of the Act of 1860. ‘The result of your 
evidente ar of your opinion is that a certain portion of their capital ought to 





be confiacated in favour of what you call the public? 


public; there is no possibility of competition. I do not know what becomes | | 








There are plenty of ways of evading the Gas-Works Clauses Act, which is in- | 


capitalized those profits at 5 per cent., they would have had to subscribe | 
capital which would have borne 10 per cent. Therefore it is rather advan- || 


capital that bears 5 per cent. Ido not see any objection to that. If the | 
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Witness : I would not confiscate the capital. 

Mr. StanrtanpD: You would reduce the dividend? 

Witness: Yes. 

Mr. SraniLaANp: What do you call that but confiscation of capital ? 

Witness : It would be a hardship upon them, there is no doubt. 

Mr. Stanttann: That would be the effect of your suggestion > 

Witness : It would be so. 

Mr. STANILAND: You have talked about a ton of coal representing what 
ought to be the — in these particular companies ? 

Witness: No. I say that a ton of coal is a convenient unit to take, on the 
assumption that the capital of the company should represent to some extent 
the amount of work done by the company. 

Mr. STANILAND: I think you said it was conclusive that the cost of manu- 
facturing a ton of coal ought to represent the capital of a company ? 

Witness : With regard toa new company, it should be absolute. With 
regard to existing companies, I have already said that I think the circum- 
stances of each should be investigated. 

Mr, STANILAND: If you were beginning a company at this moment, you 
would begin with all the improvements that have taken place in the cost of 
manufacture. If you take a company which has been in existence forty 
or fifty years, you have a large capital, in consequence of a variety of 
circumstances. 

Witness: Many of them very improper. Companies have been in the 
habit, and are still, of making renewals out of capital. If they build works 
upon leasehold ground, where they know they will have to remove them, 
they do so, instead of putting by a sinking-fund which will reproduce the 
cost of the works, 

Mr. STANILAND: That is a peculiar case. You would not, in reference to 
existing companies, take a ton of coal as your guide? 

Witness : Not exclusively, by any means. 


Mr. James Bell, examined by Mr. Hoaarns. 


Iam solicitor to the West London Junction Gas Company. Some years 
ago the Great Western Railway Company let a piece of ground at Wormwood 
Scrubbs toa Mr. Vaughan to build gas-works upon, and he contracted to 
supply the railway company with gas for 21 yeara from January, 1859, at 
2s. 10$d. per 1000 cubic feet. About that time a company was formed to 
take the contract from Mr. Vaughan. In 1864, or the beginning of 1865, 
the Imperial Gas Company took proceedings against the railway company 
and the West London Junction Gas Company, the object being to restrain 
the latter from supplying gas to the railway and to the Great Western Hotel. 
Under the contract of which I have spoken we supplied about 30 million 
cubic feet of gas per annum to the Great Western Company, which yielded 
us a consicerable profit. 

Cross-examined KI Mr. Burke: I cannot recollect the prayer of the bill 
filed against us by the Imperial Company. I have not lately referred to it ; 
they have delayed the matter so long. They have not taken it into court at 
present; we have given them notice to do so. 


Mr. Burke: After supplying the Great Western Railway for years without 
any interference on the part of the Imperial Gas Company, did you not seek 
to invade the district assigned to them by the Metropolis Gas Act, and then 
did they not try to restrain you from doing that ? 


Witness : The hotel never did have gas from us, but the original contract 
was to supply the hotel, and we did no more in 1864 than we did in 1860. 


Cross-examination continued: We did not propose to supply the Metro- 
politan Railway Company ; we only knew the Great Western in any of our 
contracts. Whether they supplied the Metropolitan I cannot say. We 
were not in negotiation to supply the Metropolitan Company’s carriages with 
gas. We were perfectly willing to supply the Great Western Hotel at 
2s. 10}d. per 1000, but we were in so weak a state then we could not 
doit. Wecan supply them now. We got about one acre of land from 
the company for nothing, upon which to build the works, that would 
save us about £300. We have not contracted with the company to take our 
coke at a certain price; we sell it to the public. We have a contract 
with the Ruabon Coal Company to supply us with coal. I do not know 
that the coal company is formed of the officers of the railway company. The 
Great Western gage | are supplied by gas through a meter on our 
works. They my for all gas that is registered by it and incur all loss 
from leakage. e have no risk of bad debts, no expense of inspectors, col- 
lectors, or any staff of that kind; we have directors. We have paid 3 per 
cent. on the ordinary capital, and we have been paying our debts out of 
profits. Our profits for the half year ending June, 1865, were £1263 1s, 8d., 
which of course on £20,000 capital would be more than enough to pay 10 
per cent. We have 520 shares, representing a capital of £5200, on which 
there is a preference dividend of 6 per cent.; that we have always paid. 
That is rather more than £300 a year. Then we have 596 shares, repre- 
senting in round numbers 6000 ordinary shares, on which in 1865, the first 
year that we earned any profits, we paid a dividend of 3 per cent. Then I 
should say that we had to pay £400 a year to our manager, but that contract 
ends this year. We only took £159 to pay 3 per cent. Under the old con- 
tract with the managers, we were labouring under very great disadvantages, 
owing to the Great Western Railway Company interfering with our works 
and insisting on our employing a man as manager who did not understand 
gas atall. When we got rid of him, we entered into a contract with some 
fresh men, who thoroughly understood the business, and we paid them £400 
a year, and that took half the profits away; now that contract is at an end. 


Mr. Burke: Is it within your knowledge that notwithstanding these 
great advantages the Great Western Company have been recently negotiating 
ae = Imperial Company to supply them with gas, instead of being sup- 

ied by you? 

4 Witness: That I am not aware of, If they supply them, the railway com- 
pany will have to pay us off, which they can do at the end of 14 years. I 
should be very glad to hear it. 

Cross-examination continued: Our capital is unfortunately larger than it 
ought to be, owing to the interference of the Great Western Company with 
our works, and other circumstances, It is £20,000 altogether. We have 
spent £20,000, and supply about 30 million cubic feet of gas annually. I 
cannot tell how much that is per ton of coals. We make out of Ruabon coal 
about 10,000 cubic feet per ton. The Metropolis Gas Act governs us as to 
illuminating power and purity, and the engineers of the Great Western Com- 
pany are very strict with us on the subject. 

By Mr. Harriey: We only supply gas to the railway company. All the 
mains up to their station belong to us; the service-pipes within the station 
belong to them. Having only one customer, we have no capital involved in 
the distribution of gas, 

Re-examined by Mr, Hocarns: There has never been any dispute between 
us as to the quantity of gas supplied through the meter. We would contract 
to supply any one with gas at 2s. 104d. We have often gone into calculations 





and found that, if we had spent a proper amount upon the works, 2s. 10}d. 
would have given nearly 30 per cent. profit. Ido not know whether we get 
any advantage in our coal contracts; we pay 17s. a ton. We had to take our 
pipes about 14 mile to supply the company. They check our meter at the 
station with theirs at the other end of the main, and there is no appreciable 
loss. We have never had any dispute or question about it. " 

By the Commrrrgz: The proceedings taken by the Imperial Company 
against us two years ago were, as far as my impression goes, to restrain us 
not only from supplying the Metropolitan Railway and the hotel, but to stop 
us entirely. I wish they would buy us up. We are anxious to sell the 
works, as we have given a great deal too much for them. 


Mr. John Romans, examined by Mr. Hocerns, 


I am a gas engineer residing in Edinburgh, and am agent for the sale of 
the Marquis of Lothian’s cannel coal. I am prepared to enter into a con- 
tract with the corporation to supply as much of that coal as they may require 
for the manufacture of gas, at the price of 35s. per ton, delivered in the 
Pool. This cannel will yield 12,500 cubic feet to the ton of an illuminating 
power equal to almost 34 candles. It is 33°8, giving 12,573 cubic feet per 
ton. I am acquainted with the manufacture of gas upon a large scale, and I 
believe 3s. would be a fair price to charge in the City of London for gas of 
18-candle illuminating power, if the dividend is restricted to 6 per cent. ; if 
it is extended to 10 per cent., I should say 3s. 6d. I have taken the illumi- 
nating power of the gas supplied by the Edinburgh Gas Company for the last 
three years. The result is an average during that time of 29°51 candles for 
a consumption of 5 feet per hour. I may intimate to the committee that the 
manager of the Edinburgh Gas Company aud myself sometimes get at 
variance about it. I happen to reside about two miles from where the gas is 
manufactured, and he always makes more illuminating power than I do. 
He maintains that morning, noon, or night his gas is never below 30 candles, 
I have letters with me that I have received from him finding fault with me 
for stating that his gas was below 30 candles. It is rare with him 
to have it under 32 candles, according to his photometrical observa- 
tions. The price of gas at Edinburgh is 4s, 4d., and the companies 
allow 10 per cent. discount to — consumers, The company pay 10 per 
cent. dividend. The charge for lighting the public lam obtained from 
the inspector of police at Edinburgh, the other 7 The cost per annum 
for each lamp, 3926 hours, with a straight jet is 16s., with a fishtail burner 
303. per annum. ‘The jet consumes about 1 foot per hour, at 34 inches long; 
the fishtail about 2} feet per hour. The entire plant, including columns, 
service pipes and fittings, and lamps, is the property of and is kept in repair 
by the corporation of Edinburgh. The corporation also light, extinguish, 
and clean the lamps. Each lamplighter has 125 lamps; he extinguishes one- 
third at midnight ; his wages are 16s. 6d. per week, but last Saturday week 
there was a meeting of the lighting committee to consider a petition of the 
lamplighters to have their wages raised to 18s, The number of lamps of all sorts 
in Edinburgh is 6000, and they are supplied with gas by the Edinburgh Gas- 
light Company. The cost of keeping in repair and painting is about 2s. per 
lamp per annum; that is executed by the lamplighters during the summer 
at the expense of the corporation. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Burke: I was engineer to the Devonport Gas 
Company for twelve years. I am consulting engineer for a number of Scotch 
gas companies. Ido not know much about the gas at Glasgow. I do not 
know that the Glasgow Company, by their Act of 1862, are bound to an 
illuminating power of 16 candles, and a maximum of 7s. to private con- 
sumers; nor that, in 1865, the Glasgow City and Suburban Company’s Act was 
passed without restriction. The Marquis of Lothian’s cannel is not Boghead. 
According to analysis it is compared with the Duke of Hamilton’s cannel. I 
do not find so many parties willing to buy it as I should like. I have a con- 
tract with a coal broker in London just now to supply a few thousand }; 
tons. I must acknowledge that, with few exceptions, the gas companies have 
not bought any. The Independent Company had one cargo last summer. 
As an engineer, I have never had any difficulty in getting rid of sulphur; 
with me it is only a question of lime. Dr. Stephenson M‘Adam, of the 
Edinburgh University, states in his analysis that the sulphur in the Marquis 
of Lothian’s coal is ‘092 per cent. I am not aware whether there is any 
paid official in Edinburgh to test the gas. We have the impression that the 
moment there is an extra amount of sulphur or ammonia in the gas, there 
are so many eyes and noses open to detect it, that the gas company must 
attend to it. I have not been able to find sulphur in it in the ordinary way. 
I believe it is purified with lime; I do not think the oxide of iron has found 
its way into Scotland at all. Iam inclined to think that, in travelling, the 
gas does lose its illuminating power, and that that is why my test at a mile 
and a half from the works shows a lower result than is given by the com- 
pany’s engineer. We supply them with coal at the pit’s mouth at 22s. 6d. 
per ton. They have their own waggons, and they have a contract with the 
railway company. Their waggons go right into the retort-houses, off the 
main line; we have nothing at all to do with that. 


By the CuarrMan: It is presumable that the coal in the Marquis of 
Lothian’s pit will go on for many generations. Geologically speaking, we 
expect, when we get down 23 fathoms, we shall find the Parrot again. We 
supply Aberdeen partially, and Perth almost exclusively, I believe. In those 
towns they use a portion of cheaper cannel. There is a much cheaper cannel 
to be had, with less illuminating power. I believe the Edinburgh gas is the 
best in Great Britain. They do not take more than 15,000 tons a year from 
us. They have a cheaper cannel from Lord Elphinstone and the Duke of 
Buccleuch, for which they pay about half the money, and they consequently 
do not get the illuminating power that our cannel gives. es 

Re-examined by Mr. Hoaarns: Gas of 29°51 candles illuminating power, 
at 4s. 4d. per 1000, is equal to gas of 18 candles at 2s, 73d. per 1000. 

Alderman Lusk: You said that you are prepared to enter into a contract 
with the corporation of London for any quantity of this cannel coal of the 
Marquis of Lothian’s—for how many years would you enter into a contract? 

Witness : I should not like to bind myself to 35s., because in all com- 
mercial transactions if there is a great demand the price may go up a shilling 
or two; but this I am prepared to say, that, as far as we know geologically, 
the cannel is, practically speaking, inexhaustible, the same as any other coal. 
I have no faith in Sir William Armstrong's prophecy as to the exhaustion of 
the coalfields. It is only a question of dipping down a little deeper. I firmly 
believe, from my experience as a mining engineer, that we have coal under- 
neath the whole estuary of the Frith of Forth and the Frith of Clyde, which 
have never been touched. It is my impression and expectation that we 
should be able to supply any réasonable quantity of this coal for many years 
to come. I gave up gas engineering with the express view of introducing 
Lord Lothian’s cannel to England. I now supply the Plymouth Gas Com- 
pany with all the cannel they use, the Torquay Gas Company, the ee 
ee the Brighton and Hove Gas Company, and some I send 

ondon. : 

The evidence of the corporation having been concluded, the committee 
adjourned to the following day. 
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